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COURSE of HANNIBAL, 


CHAPTER the FIRST. 


In furvcying the wonderful activities of man 
upon this globe of earth, we feel the neceffity of 
obtaining local knowledge to acquire hiflorical 
information. Without a continual reference to 
the prefent feene of bufinefs, we are foon loft in 
the various movements of it. The narration may 
be amuftng to our fancies, but will be perplexing 
to our unclerftandings. Nor is that vali maft of 
fails, which Hillory accumulates before u-, any 
thing more than a mere chaos of iranfaciions; 
before Geography fpcaks the word, calls the tc- 
veral elements to their fevcral places, and ranges 
the whole in its natural order. 
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This is equally the cafe in ancient and in mo¬ 
dern flory. But the knowledge of geography is 
neeeflarilv much more defective concerning an- 
cient tranfaclions, than it is concerning modern. 
There, names of towns, of rivers, and even of 
nations, are continually occurring ; which learn¬ 
ing itfelf finds it not eafy to appropriate, and illi- 
teratenefs mult, be content to leave for ever in un¬ 
certainty. On this account, ancient hiltory is to 
the main body of mankind, “ Monfrrum informe, 
“ in gens, cui hrmen.^adempfurn.'’ Nor can even 
fcholars very frequently catch more, than a glim¬ 
mering ray of light; from the collifion which 
they make, between various pa ft ages in ancient 
authors. Thus arc they tbcmfelves like men, 
digging in the depth of a mine, and fupplying the 
want of the fun by a wheel of Jieel, that ftrikes 
continually upon flints, and draws out a circle of 
fparks to enlighten them. 

But this has been peculiarly their late, perhaps,, 
in that molt diltinguifhed period of the ancient 
hillory of man, which occurs within thefe vvell- 
em parts of the European continent; the grand 
march of Hannibal through France to the Alps, 
and over the Alps into Italy. Here the wheel 
of light, which learning has been turning for its 
own illumination, is particularly faint. The 
courfe of this celebrated General lias been drawn, 
in a variety of routes; no lets than four different 
i> points 
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points of the Alps, being marked by the fingeT ot 
modern criticifin, as the very line and track of his 
progrefs. 


Nor has this uncertainty been confined to the 
moderns. It extended to the ancients, and 
mounted up to the very Romans theml'elves. So 
early even as the days of Augultns,: the route of 
their grand enemy over thole natural barriers of 
their country, was the fubjeet of a controverfy at 
I^oine. Nor was this merely among the grot's 
body of the people, who are neceffarily illiterate, 
and nuift therefore remain ignorant. It was car¬ 
ried on among the learned, and the hiiiorically 
learned too. A profeffed writer of the Roman 
hiflory, a writer of the mod ancient periods of it, 
even Livy himfelf, engaged in the difpntc, and 
digrefled from his narration in order to enter 
into it. 


In this uncertainty concerning the point, when 
thofc to whom the hillory of Hannibal was 
actually modern; and who, in companion with 
us, were nearly cotemporaries with Hannibal 
himfelf; could not afeertain his courte over the 
Alps decifively: what hope can there be, of alier- 
taining it at pretent? Yet lbrne there iw Hope 
in general is that vital fpark of literary, a c wi ll a ; 
natural, life ; which is not fo cafilv extinguiihed, 
as to a fuperficiai obferver it rna\ teem to be. It: 
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has therefore been continually impelling the mo¬ 
derns to determine, what the ancients thenrfelves 
difputed. Even a grand attempt has been recently 
made to determine it. An officer of our own army, 
who is at once an antiquary, a folclier, and a cri¬ 
tic, the celebrated General Robert Meeviel, 
in 1775 took pains to trace the route of the Car¬ 
thaginians, one General inveffigating the courfe of 
another, by an actual fhrvey of tlie ground, 
through the vallies and over the crefts of the Alps. 

I am ambitious, therefore, of following the ex¬ 
ample of this amiable and friendly officer, who 
has molt obligingly imparted the lubffancc of all 
bis notires to me ; but of following it in a dif¬ 
ferent manner. I wifh not to ffruggle in reality 
through the nigged gullies, and to drain in reality 
up the fie.e.p afeents, with him. I mean to act on 
an eafier, and (I think) a more effectual, plan -. 
laking tlie biftorics of Hannibal into my hands ; 
comparing them with the accounts, of the Roman 
geographers and modern travellers; collating all 
again with incidental notices, in other hifforians 
among the ancients or among the moderns; and 
then delineating the courfe of the Carthaginians, 
from the whole. 

Nor will there be found, I truff, fuch a real 
uncertainty in their eourte, as the ditputes of 
the moderns and of the ancients teem to announce. 
The generality of mankind think little, upon any 

fubject- 
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fubj< ■ft. Even fcholars arc more apt to draw out 
their flares of learning, than to exert their powers 
of intellect. They frequently think as little, as the 
•mereft of the mob. And my reader, who expec ts 
to walk only in the fhades of twilight, or under 
the glimmer of a few ftars, will be agreeably lur* 
priicd, I trull, to find the clear light breaking in 
upon him, growing flronger and ftronger as he 
advances, and at lall forming a full blaze of 
bright nefs. 

T first prelent myfclf as a guide to the Car¬ 
thaginians, on the banks of the Rhone in Langue¬ 
doc. Here Hannibal palled this rapid river. But 
at what particular point did he pals it ? He had 
marched from the. Pyrenees ; not along the grand 
road, which we lee the Romans afterwards ulmg 
acrols the fbuth of France; but along another, 
that was higher up in the country, and came to 
the Rhone at a greater diftanee from the lea. 
Almoli all our knowledge of weitern Europe, is 
derived from the monuments of the Romans ; and 
the roads of the Romans cfpceially, are our prin¬ 
cipal directors to the roads of the natives before 
them. That of the Romans led from the Pyrenees, 
to Narbonne, to Nilrnes, and to Arles*. This 

laft 

a “ Antcnini ItinerarJum” in “ Thcafrum Geographic 
vctcris, duobus torn is di(Vin<ftum, edeme Petro Bcrtio Be- 
B 3 “ vero. 
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la ft town was at the mouth of the Rhone, while 
Hannibal crofted the river almoft four days march 
above b . Hannibal, therefore, took a road to the 
north of this. One accordingly occurs among the 
Romans, that went over the Rhone at Vienne by 
a bridge, of which iome appearances remain to 
this day c . Yet this was too far to the norths 
Hannibal was only four days march from Arles in 
the fouth, as I have already noticed ; but he was. 
h'\'o four days march from Lyons in the north, as I 
mail fhew hereafter d . He was, confequently, 
about the middle point of the Rhone betwixt both. 
How we have one Iter . of the Romans,' which 
give.; us the diltanee on the road between Arles 
and \ alencc; and another which raeafures equally 

“ vero, ChriftinnilTuni Galliarum Regis Ludovici XIII. Cof- 
“ mogrnpho,” ii. 23. 

>’ Polybius, i. 571. cap. iii. fe<?h 42. Cafaubon. S-x'-S™ 
kt’vm S^Xarln,-. Mr. Hampton’s 

tianilation of Polybius having a celebrity, that from a fing.e 
in fiance I fufpoft to be more the refult of fancy than of truth, 
of report than of reality; I fhall examine the verfion of almoft 
every extratt that I produce from the Greek, in order to mark 
the deviations that I cxpe£t to find. “ Annibal,” fays Mr. 
Hampton, i. 340. edit. 3. 1772, “ having now fixed his camp 
“ upon the Rhone, at the diftance of alout” almoft, m 
“ four days journey.,” march, “ from the fea ,” from the camp 
of Scipio on the fea, syaffcreJy ‘- 1 refolved,’’ Ac. 

<■ Feutinger’s Tables, ill figment, in Beitius’s Thcatrinn, 
after Anionini Itinerarium, “ Vigcnna xvi j” and Breval's Se¬ 
cond Travels, ii. 132, publifbed 173S. 

i Sequel ii. 1, of this chapter. 
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the road from Valence to Lyons. The former 
carries us from Arles to Avignon, by two inter*- 
mediate ft ages , twenty-three miles ; to Orange, 
by one fiage, twenty; and to Valence,, by five, 
i'eyenty-one ; in all, one hundred and fourteen«. 

The 

e Beitius ii. 39. “ ltinerarium a Burdigala,” See. : a 

later Itinerary than Antonine’s, “ Arellate .» 

“ Mutatio Arnagine, m. viiia place mentioned addition¬ 
ally in Antonine’s Itinerary (Bertius ii. 2.2), and in Peu- 
tinger’s Tables (fegment the ifi), and again noticed by 
Ptotcmy as “ the town Ernaginum” (ii. IQ, ,p. 5 $)» 1 *^ 
unfettled by D’Anvilic, 291, *92 (Notice a I’ancien Gaule, 
tiree des Monumcns Romains, quarto, a Paris, 1760), but 
plainly Orgon upon tlie Durance, a town of antiquity ( Thick- 
neffe’s Travels, ii. 55); “ Mulatto Bellinto, m. x,” Barben- 
tane in D’Anville, 48, but Andiol, I believe, five leagues from 
Orgon, and where a ferry-boat now erotics the Durance on 
the road to the next flage (Thickneffe i‘. 55) ; “ Civitas 

-< Asenionc, m. v,” Avignon, about five miles from the 
paflage (Thickneffe ii. 55); “ Mutatio Cypreffeta, m. v," 

I ant*tlc Soi gne in D’Anville, 260, 261, Caderoufe perhaps in 
Breval’s Second Travels, ii. 141 ; “ Civitas Aiaufionc, m. xv,” 
Orange ; “ Mutatio ad LcCtoce, m. xiii,” on the petty river 

1 l . cz , lays D’Anville 40, 41, probably Pier Late on the road to 
Valence (Thickneffe ii. 64); “ Mutatio Novem-Craris m. x,” 
on the little river Berre (D’Anville 48S), probably Mon- 
tcliinar; “ Manfi® Acuno, m. xvAnconc, (D’Anville 31, 

32, and 4S8) ; “ Mutatio Vancianis, m. xii,” conlidered as the 

fame with Vatiana in Ravennas and Batkina in Peu'mgci s 
Tables by D’Anville, and fuppoled very wilu’ly by him m 143, 
144, to be Baix on the left or rxcfltrn Jt/tr oj the A r one, thi> 
geographer profefledly eroding over it at Anconc, tn 01 Icr to 1 e- 
:rofs it again at Valence, but probably a place that I Iliad loon 
" B 4 mentiua 
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The latter condu6ls us from Valence, through 
feventy-one miles, to Lyons f . But fhele Iters ob- 
vioufly carry us off from the courfe of the Rhone, 
and lengthen the road greatly by diverting wide 
to the right. The real diftanee from Lyons to 
Arles, is about one hundred and fixty miles «; and 
the middle point betwixt them, will fix us about 
eighty from each. This reafoning is decifively con¬ 
firmed by Polybius, who ftates the place of Han¬ 
nibal’s paflage over the Rhone, to be feventy-five 
below Lyons h . We muft, therefore, take our 
fration many miles to tho fouth of Valence * 
which in one of thofe winding Iters is feventy-one 
below Lyons, but in reality is about fifty-four 

mention on the river Drome, and certainly fome place on the 
right or eaftern bank of the Rhone ; “ Mutatio Umbenno, m, 
“ *«»” Paillaifle ; “ Civitas Valentia, m. ix,” Valence, 

f Antoniue’s Itinerary 22, “ Valentiam .........; Urfolim, m, 

p. xxii,” St. Vallier (D’Anville 724), probably Romans; 
Viennam, m. p. xxvi; Lugdunum, m. p. xxiii.” 

H The Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through France, gth 
edition, 1787, Rates the diftances thus: from Paris to Lyons 
100 leagues, to Vienne 104, to Valence u8, to Montelimar 
131, to Orange 342, to Avignon 147I, and to Arles 153!, or 
from Lyons to Arles 53! leagues, 1 59! miles., 

h Polybius, iii. 39, tells us, that Hannibal’s march, from 
his eroding the Rhone «o his mounting the Alps, meafured 
1400 ftadia, or (at eight ftadia to a mile, Polybius’s own ad- 
meafurement) 175 miles; and in iii. 50 tells us additionally, 
that, of this dillance, 800 lladi^ or 100 miles were the length 
from Lyons, to the Alps.. 
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only ; and at Laukiol, near twenty miles to the 
ibuth of Valence K 

But let us attend to another circumftancc. At 
this point of the Rhone* notes Polybius, the river 
was confined within “ a fingle channel* 1 .” Yet 
near five and twenty miles higher tip, note both 
Polybius and Livy, the river was divided in two by 
an tflandf fo became broader and fhallower in its 
current *. This will be a permanent mark for us, 

if 

i Gentleman's Guide in map, as meafured by the feale. 
PallaiflTe is then about 13 miles,’ and L’Orial (as there called) 
about 6£. 

The Roman road from the Pyrenees, acrofs the foutli of 
France, to the Alps, was firft formed about twenty-eight years 
after Hannibal took this march ; and is therefore deferibed by 
Polybius, as all carefully meafured into miles, and divided by 
floues, ill bis time : T aula yap NVN BtGv/sahf-as x»e a-urr.fjuiuih* 
naila racing oxla Sta Vu/seuur mpttXu; (iii. i^y). **■ For the 

“ whole of this route has [»been accurately meafured by 
“ the Romans; and diftinguifhed by diftances, each of eight 
ftadia” (i. 335) ; where the great note of time is moft 
carelefsly omitted, and the accuracy, that refers to the diftin- 
guifhing as well as the meafuring, is given to the meafuring only. 

k. Polybius, iii. 42. EuSew$ -raroEtw 3 a* Tny otx&v.Ttv r.'y'lx. 

ms *t>,w ^venv. “ He refolvcd to make his pail'age in that place, 
“ bccaufe” the current was not divided in two, or, in Mr. 
Hampton’s diffufive and erroneous language, becaule “ the 
“ flream was narrow there, and confined within the proper 
i; channel of the river” (i. 340). 

1 Polybius, iii. 4a. Ea-t ^axcs-ia r*S'**i and ti *aT*- 

£-> ■3rcfierjji(«7§0n T9* -srelapw. Livy, Xki. 27. Ruddiman, 
— EtSn- 
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if wcxan lay aur finger upon it. About/ix miles 
to the north of Valence, and about three above 
the fall of the liere into the Rhone, is actually an 
ifland at prefent. There are indeed two iflands 
more, at different diftances below; yet the fmall- 
nefts of the fizc attributed exprefsly by Livy to Iris 
ifle, appropriates this for the ifland of Hannibal 
in the hifiory m . Five and twenty miles from it 
down the river, anfwering to the .fix above Va¬ 
lence, and the twenty below it, come as nearly to 
our number as we can either expert or with to 
come, and leave us at our point of Lauxiol 
again n . 

All 

Edinburgh, 1772. “ Inde millia quinque ct viginti ferme 

fnpri, pat vae infulxcircumfufum amnern, latiorcra ubi divi- 
“ ckbatnr, eoque minua alto alveo.” 

m See a large French map of the country, in forty (licet*, 
and entitled “ Lcs etats de Savoye et de P-kenriont, le Dauphine, 
“ la !'relic, partie du Lionnois et de la Provence, &c. par.M. 
•* Hubert Jail lot, 1706, a Paris.” Livy’s words arc xxi. 27, 
“ Parvur infi lse circlin'.fufum amncin.;” and. fo Jaillot repre- 
ferns it. Polybius’s defeription of the ifland is merely thi* 
j, “w r ‘f ov (Hi. .42), literally, a certain infular piece of 

m ound ; but which Cnfaubon tranilares, “ parvam inlulam,” 
sand Mr, Hampton from him, “ a fniall ifland” (i. 341). So 
much influence had Livy in directing the pen of Cathubon, 
and fo much virtue hadCafaubon in lafcinating the eye of Mr. 
Hampton ! 

n See Jaillot’s map for one of ihefe other iflands, below Va¬ 
lence, and nearly oppofite to La Vaulte, or (as called in the 
wap of France, among the map made for the Modern Univ, 

Hid.) 
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All unite, upon that only itandard of diftanccs 
which is rcquihte to our pretent purpofe, a ge¬ 
neral one ; to bring Hannibal over the Rhone, 
about midway between Valence and Montclimar, 
at a flage the middle of thele five in the Itine¬ 
rary, “ Mutatio IS'ovein-craris” . . ., Montclimar 
probably, “ Manfio Acuuo, m. xv,” “Mutatio 
“ Vancianis, m. xii,” probably Lauriol, again 
“ Mutatio Umbcnno, in. xii, Civitas Valentia, 
m, ix,” certainly Valence 0 . We thus fix his 
pafiage, about fifty miles to the north of Orange P ; 
though it has been generally fixed hitherto to the 
foutb of this town, between it and Avignon i. 
The pofition of the itland coinciding fo fairly 
with the diitance from Lyons upon one tide, and 

Hitt.) La Voute. This is much larger in Jaillot’s map, than 
the ifle above Valence. As for the third Hie, which is lower 
ftill in the Rhone, and very large; fee a note immediately 
hereafter. Both thefe lower ifles muft have been made by the 
Rhone, lince the days of Hannibal; as it is apparent from the 
hiftory, that there was only one then, and this a fmali ifle, 
within five and twenty miles front the pafiage, 
o Itinerarium a Burdigala, &c. p Ibid, 
q “ 11 me paroit vrai femblable”, fayeHiftoire Literaire de la 
Ville de Lyon, par le P. de Colonia, 1718, a work abridged 
by the author himfelf in Ant. de Ville de Lyon, 1733 ; “ qu’il 
“ trr.verfa le Rhone vers Roquemaure entre Orange & Avignon ’ 
(Parte premiere, p. a.6). Others have thought the fame; parti¬ 
cularly the worthy General above, and Mr. Pownall in his 
recent work "upon the Roman Antiquities of Provence, &c» 
1788, p. 43. They have all followed the track, which Folard 
had formed in his Difiertations upon Polybius. 

from 
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from ArJcs on the other, and the iizc ol it accord ¬ 
ing fo exactly with Livy’s account of this i He, 
yroves that opinion to be dccifively wrong, and 
this to be dcmonitrativcly right r . 

At 


r Another French author, M. de St. Simon, now or lately 
,Marquis (if not Due) de St. Simon, who appears to have been 
at once a writer and a warrior, who ferved as an Aid-du-Camp 
ro the Prince of Conti in the war of 1734, who compofed a hif- 
tory of that war of the Alps, compofed another of the town of 
Coni, and pnbliflied his Preface to the former after the year 
in oppofition to Folard, has in this Preface brought 
Hannibal over the Rhone eighteen or twenty miles higher up 
(fee iiis Preface, p. viii. for Hannibal, and p. xx, xxii, xxiii, 
xxix, and xxviii. for himfclf). He is fo much nearer the truth 
than Folard, but flopped too foon in his courfe up the Rhone 
alter it. I-Ic has wifely taken the diftance of four days from the 
eamp in the fea, anti brought in the ifland, twenty-five miles 
off, to affift him: but he has made very little ufe of them, when 
he had got them. He has erred about the ifland, and trifled 
with the diftances. His ifle is much below Valence. He 
fpcaks of it as “ entre Baix fur la droite & Mirmande fur la 
“ gauclic du Rhone.” Baix is put by D’Anville, 14J, 144, to 
anfwer “ Mutatio Vancianis” in the Itinerary ; and mult there¬ 
fore have “ Mutatio Umbenno, m. xii,” and “ Civitas Va- 
“ Icrnia, m. ix,” to the north of it. M. de St. Simon’s ifland 
Li conftNjucntly in a wrong place for the hiftory, being at our 
very point of paflage, where fliould be certainly no ifland ; and 
throwing the paflage itfelf about five and twenty miles lower, 
near fifty to the fouth of Valence, and about a hundred, in- 
ltcadof ieventy-five, to the fouth of Lyons. Nor are the dis¬ 
tances in M. de St. Simon, fuch as they ought to be ; he mif- 
taking the courfe of the hiftory, as I fliall fliew hereafter} 
therefore letting off his meafurements from a wrong point • 
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At Lamiol in Dauphiny then, did Hannibal 
crofs the Rhone. To this point he marched, not 

becaulc 


even when he does not do this, giving falfe meafures; and af¬ 
terwards not fpecifyiug locally and nominally his very point of 
pafli.ge itfelf, only placing it in the country of the TrLufin:, and 
about 21 leagues from the fca, two marks peculiarly indefinite! 
“ Je place le pafiage du Rhone fix on fept lieues plus ha in, cue 
M le Chevalier Folard ue le met d’apres les memoires dc Man 
“ dajors, parce que Polybe dit qu’Annibal pafla ce fleuve il qua- 
“ tre journees de fon embouchure dans lamer,” M. de Sr. Si 
mon never thinking of Polybius’s 7 5 miles, a much furer mark; 
“ et queTite Live dit, qu’Anuibal envoyaHannon fils dc Homil- 
” caravec une gros detachement, pafier ce fleuve vingt-cinque 
“ milles au-deflus de la place ou i) s’etoJt arrctc, a enuie qu’une 
“ grande ifle,” of which the greatnefs is all given by M. de St. 
Simon himfelf, and is expreisly contradicted by Livy, he call¬ 
ing it a fmatl one; “ qui s’y trouvoit, donnoit,” See. ** Du 
ie point ou je fais pafier le Rhone, an pays dcs Tricaftitre,— 
“ jufqu* a la mcr on comptc environ vingt et unc lieues,” 
only fixteen leagues and a half, “ qui peiivent repondre a la 
“ diftance qn’on fuppofe pour quatre journees dc marchc, et 
M de ce meme point on trouve en remontant 1c fleuve vingt* 
“ cinque milles, e'eft-a-dire, huit lieues et un tiers, tme grande 
“ ifle qui fubfifte de terns immemorial, entre Baix fur ladroite, 
“ etMirmande fur la gauche, du Rhone.” M. de St. Simon 
annihilates his own argument, by negligently falfifying the ac¬ 
count in Livy, making that a great ifle which Livy calis a final! 
one, and actually producing a great ifle to anfwer Livy’s final! 
one. Such au inftance of felf-confuted reafbning, is too grofs 
to occur often in the literary world. In his map, at the end of 
his Preface, he does what he does not in the Preface itfelf, fixe* 
aeceflihrily the pafiage, and fixes it between Vivicrs and Pont 
St, Esprit; thus throwing the middle point towards one end, re. 

ducing. 
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becaufe he thought it more commodious for his 
paflage over the river, having a lower bank and 
an caller afeent up it; but for a reafon more hilto- 
rical and fubfthntial, becaufe the road which he 
had taken led him to it. The road from Nar- 
bonne to Niftnes and to Arles, as we have al¬ 
ready feen, he left to the fouih of his line of 
movements. (e This road,” fays Strabo, who 
wrote not (as is generally faid) in the reigns of 
Auguflus and Tiberius, but in the reign of Ti¬ 
berius only, as he appears actually writing tlu 
fourth book of his Geography in the very fifth yea- 
of his reign, “ is good in fumracr, but in wind 
u and in.fpring deep with dirt, and obimfetet 
££ by rivers : feme indeed of thofe currents ar 
‘‘ paflcd by ferries, and feme by bridges built < 

“ timber or Hone,” the latter affined!v intn 
duced by the Romans on their conquefl of tl 
country, the former ufed by the natives 1> 
fore ; “ ahd the torrents render the road diffic i 
“ to be paflcd, even up into the fummer But 

a not her 

ducing his four days march ;rom the Tea into 48 mlc< and a 
half, and enlarging the four day's march to Lyons into a hun* 
dred and eight mftead of feventy-five. 

s Strabo, iv. 285. Amttel. 1707. ©;f jj.lv Etifcaiov «<r»v, 

Xttfunot it xKt tapo; vrnKtiin kxi «T<.'ap.oitAiTO** TVjo, jj.iv uv tut gw- 
pta'lvv) 'zrofSfj.uotf mitpalat' rtvx it yi$vfoue t reel; jj.iv •arisro.ijjiSiwu;, 

Ta 15 it Miuv' mum it Taj EX TUV uiciUv ivrxo>.ia; ot %si/jacppci, x*» 

p'X?‘ *" Sspwf. Strabo mentions exprefsly in his fourth book, 
that it “ was now three and thirty years” fincc Drufus an-i 

Tiberius 
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another road branched out of this, and ran pa¬ 
rallel with it to the Alps. “ Of the road which 
“ 1 have mentioned,” adds Strabo, “ that which 
“goes AireR to the Alps is (as we have fa id) the 
“ Jhort one through the Vocontii; but that 
“ through tlie fea coaft of Marfeillcs and Liguria, 
“ is longer' Yet even this would not accom¬ 
modate itfelf to the detigns of Hannibal. Theft*, 
two roads went in one common Jlem to the Rhone ; 
the great road palling “ from Nifmcs through 
“ Ugernum [now Bcaucairc] and Tarafcon, to 
“ the warm waters which are called Scxtisr, 
“ and are near Marteille^,” the prefent Aix, te to 
“ Antibes and the river Varand the branch 
from it having, “ as far as Bcaucairc and Ta- 
rafeon, the road from Nifmes common to it 
“ and the other".” Hannibal therefore took an¬ 
other track, moved parallel with this road, but 
kept at tome diftance from it. He wifhed aifu- 
rcdly to avoid Arles and Marfeilles ; becaufe hi- 

Tiberius reduced theVindelici andRhxti, who were reduced 3 n 
the confulates of Drufus Libo and Calpurr.ius Pifo, or the yew 
15 before Chrift, H^i) rf/Joi xxi Tptaxvro* th$ r,-.-, tJ «, 'i. 
p. 316. 

1 Ibid. ibid. T»i; 5 1 '\y£Sl*f*ir, v pty tyBtff en t«.; AXc : ;{ 
•r*, xaBxirtf titiofj.tr, 73 ct /tjoixo; Sue ovokovIh".’ ri St Six t r,( ix; rr; 

AlarraXuiluou xm r[taxfoltjm. 

“ Ibid. 270. Etc N 1/j.avtrn St Sea Ouryfva [Ouytjst?] xa* Tafttmuof 
11; ra Ssf/ita vSxlx t* Ttxlta xa t\Ufitvx, airtf ia?<.rxnui MtcrraXuci ca-li,— 

s»; A/||—oXm xxc TCy O’.ar-y ‘srcf'.Xfxov •— Ka'x at Tyt tltttci * 

•■fXTr.w.3: KOim oSas v vht SeeD’Au- 

knc’.v 


TifvB [Ot/yfffva] xou 1 
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knew this to be hoftile to him, ang he appre¬ 
hended Jhe Romans would land at that. He took 
a higher road* .of which we. have no account from 
the Romans; but .which appears t<j h^vchcenthen 
the known and regular road from the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone, as fome embafladours wlio came (as 
we lhall foon find) out of Italy to meet him, 
knew it fo well, that they actually met him at the 
very pafiage over the river ; by which he ranged, 
perhaps, through Carcafibne, Lodeve,. Lc Vigan, 
and Andufc v ; and, at the end of which, he 
reached the Rhone oppofite to Lauriol*'. 



From this point, we muft now attend his 
army to the Alps. But what line of march docs ho 
take from it 2 He has the Alps all running abroad, 
of the courfe, which he has hitherto purfued, at 


v See D’Anville’s map of Gallia Antigua, in his Complete 
Body of Ancient Geography, London, 1775, . < • 

v 7 When'Polybius, in iii. 39, gives, vs the general meafure. 
of Hannibal's march from the Pyrenees to the. Rhone, he does 
it only from the meafnres of the other and parallel ^oad, the 
only‘fbad thstt the Romans then had in this direction.,,. In Peu- 
tingeir’s Tables' (fegmeht 1 ft)*, we have a,delineation of this, 
and is 'grand parallel road ; blit the latter.beginning at Bourje/tqx 
and "ending at I'icnnc, the ljoriiiei; alone coming from the P.y, 
rrueet, atidAhen eroding. the Rhone at Arks, Hannibal’s 
middle road, therefore, was n. vcr a^ Roman one. 




©via. im alps. 
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fuch, a tfiihuice only, as lHll leaves them very vi¬ 
able to the eye. There are stlfo thrie grand, 
pafles through them, which have been all afligned 
to him. Ooe of them, Mookt Gbns'vrk near 
Bri ancon, lies almost oppofite to him. “ This,” 
fays Paul Jovius two centuries and a half ago, 
f * is the general way for thole who travel out of 
“ Frartce into Italy*.” ft This,” adds Alciatus 
about the fame period, “ is in our time a fre- 
■* quented road Even «* all the carriages 
“ which go into Italy,” fobjoins the very modem 
de St. Simon concerning France, “ pafs by 
“ Mount Genlvre ; which is almofi the only mountain 
“ of all the Alps, where the carriages are not dif- 
fi mounted, in order to he tran/ported over the bill on 


* Pauli Jovii Novocomenfi*, Epifcopi Nucerini, Hiftoriaram 
fui temporis, tom. i. p. 300. “ Ab Sufi—iter—patet, quod 

“ ad Coftias Alpcs pertinet, quibus wont Gerebra—^hodie 
“ nomen prasbet.—.His maxima qui h Gallia in Iraliam tranf- 
“ cendunt.” Argentonui, 1556. 

y “ Alpes Pocnas, inquit, cas efle opinor,” under a graft 
miftake as to the name, “ per quas ex Drueatiit thimine reft a 
“ in Italiam tenditur, Brigentiooem verfus ct Fereitam,” the 
capital of Montferrat, Cafal; “ qux via nollro quoque tem- 
“ pore eft freqnens” (Shnleri Vailefix et Alpium Defcriptio, 
Elzevir, 1633, p. 948). Simler’s work was written long be¬ 
fore it was printed by Elzevir. It is dedicated by the author to 
Hildebrand a Reidmatten, Bilhop of Sion, who became biftiop 
in 1564 Q>„ 169, mif-printed 189). In p. 34, too, he fixe* 
an event niutpriwo years before he wrote, which aftually hap¬ 
pened in 1475 (Coxe’s Travels in Siritcerland, i. 38s). 
S’.mjyr therefore wrote in 1567. 

1 . c 
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** the back of mules 1 ." ■- It thus excels Blount 
Cents itfelfj in eafincfe of afoent and . iiv conve- 
niency of paflage.. But over this, in the reigft of 
our Queen Anne and in the year 1709, General 
Rebender, commandant of the Germans under 
the Duke of Savoy, actually marched with his 
forces. The fame officer, in 1710, again advanced 
to the top of it. In 1711 the Duke of Berwick 
croffed and re-croffed it, with a part of the French 
army under him; and .went over it again in 
171a*. More than two centuries before, did 
Charles the VHIth of France, the firjl who eder 
croffed the Alps with artillery , carry his army and 
his artillery by Mount Genevre j>. It was over this 
mountain too, fays M. de St. Simon, that “all 
“ the cannons and equipages of the French artil- 
“ lery pafled, in the war of 1734^.” And over 

% “ On fait palTer toutea celles [voiturea] quivonten Italic, 
♦* par le Mont Gepivre, ct—e’eft prefque feule montagne de 
** toutes les Alpcs, ou l’on de ne demonte pdint les voitures, 
“ pour les tranipfliter a dos de mulct” (Preface xxiv. xxv). 

a Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, written by himfelf, 
publiflied in French, and tranflated iu 1779, ii. 80, 9a, 1x9, 
and'136. 

b Pauli Jovii, i. 300. •• Via militaris et convehendis tot. 
'• mentorum curribus ufitata, Brigantium re£ta Eburodunqm- 
“ que perducit, qua Carolum Qftavuna, qui primus in Italiam 
“ cnrrulia tormenta tronfvexit, profeftum’memomvimus.” 

* c “ CNeft fur cette montagne, quedarre la guerre de ’ mille 
“ fept-cetn trent-quatre paflerent tous Its canons, et les equir 
“ pages, de I'artilfcrfe Franqoifc'.** Prefkce, xxv.' 
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this mountain is the natural line of Hannibal’s 
march, at prefent; Turix being his grand object, 
as we fhall fee hereafter 5 and the road over 
Mount Qenivre carry ing him the Ihorteit way, 
down the Doria of $uia, directly to it J . 

But a little to the north of this, is tlie cele¬ 
brated, pals over Mount Cenis. Shall wc then 
conduct the army of the Carthaginians, over that 
mountain ? The right reverend the Earl of 
Bristol, who has honoured me with fome letters 
upon the fubjeiit, and wliofc mind was long ba- 
lancing between the different mountains, finally 
thought they went over Mount Cenis. It lies al- 
moft equally before them, inviting their march 
acrofs it; and frnall distances arc as nothing, upon 
a great icale of movements. In the, war of 
Queen Anne, too, the main army of Savoy and 
Germany aficmbled in ^he neighbourhood of 
Sufa, let to work in putting tlie roads of Mount 

<1 Map prefixed to Berwick’s Memoirs, and Map of Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Montferrat, in maps for Modern Univ. Hill. ; 
Sn the latter of which the road is traced from Sezanc, by Oulx, 
Exiles, and Sufa, to Turin ; though the river is falfcly called 
the &MO0, which is the name of the rivijlet immediately to the 
call of it and of Turin. Sec a Chorographical Map of the 
King of Sardinia’s dominions, in twelve Iheets, taken from the 
famous map of Borgoni, with many aduitior.s and improve¬ 
ments, by A. Duty, 1765* and kindly tranfmitted to m* for 
my infgqStipn in Cornwall, by General Melviil. 

C a Cenis 
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Cents in order, pafled oyer it, and encamped be¬ 
twixt Lannebourg and Termignon, on the 
French lidc of it. This army alfo, on its retreat 
afterwards, pa/Ted in part over Mount Cents again. 
In 17 n the Dyke of Savoy himlelf, advancing 
from Sula, eroded Mount Cents with a part of his 
army, encamped at Lannebourg at the weftern 
foot of it, and pufhed up to Termignon c . The 
prelent celebrity of the paifage indeed, which 
has gained it the pre-eminent appellation of the 
way to Rome, among the Italians and their neigh¬ 
bours f; ice ms to point out this as the actual road 
of Hannibal, by Nqvakia and Sula. to Turin. 
Nor is this a road merely of prefent celebrity. It 
was equally one, more than two centuries and a 
half ago. “ The, Alps,” fays Paulus Jovius, 
“ molt celebrated and moll frequented for the 

* greater,eale in, travelling, and for the more 
“ numerous houfes pf -inhabitants, are. thole of 
“ which we pow call the highell fuinmit Mount 
“ Cents s.” Even by this road, more than a thou- 

J ' f - . 

• ft Berwick’# Memoirs, ii. ja, and n8. 

f Sjmkr, 244, 245, “ Qui Italic^ Strata Romana dicitur.” 

M. Sauflure ui his Voyages dans les Alpcs, i Geneve, 1787, 
ii. 41, ®* If paflage du Mont Cenis, lc chemin qui cSnduit it 

R'drae.” ' ' 

f b Jovii, i. 300. “ Aipes, — propter knitatem mitioris 
** inner is, efebraque incoiarurrt sedificta, maacank celebres et 
" frequentes, quarutn altilHmum cacumea hodie -monte in 
“ [moment} Cenifium aunerperau#."' 
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fand years ago, did Charlemagne actually carry 
his army, to reduce the kingdom of the Lombards 
in Italy h . 

Both tlicfe roads terminate in that pals of Sufit, 
which is a way cut through a mountain, and fo 
narrow in itfelt* that three men can hardly march 
abreaft in itThe moil numerous army there¬ 
fore, as fjjeculation immediately allures us, may 
calily be Hopped at it by a fmall party of men; 
and fo both be rendered totally ufclefs, to an in¬ 
vading army’ But there'are incidents in war* 
which fpcculation never' takes into its account, 
and which, therefore, fhow the vanity of fucli 
Ipcculations in a work of liich uncertainty. 
Thele fuppofe a common degree of courage, ever 
operating in the hearts of a foldicry defending a 
pafs; when a panic often intefpoles, finks the hu¬ 
man ljpirit, even in the brave, much below the 
ordinary' level for a moment, and gives a victory 
to the alfailants with every probability againH it. 
Accordingly the facl is, that the pafs has been re¬ 
peatedly forced. Thus, when Charlemagne had 
crofied Mount Cents, he pufhed throtrgh the defile 

h P.Jovli, 1,300, “Quo itinere, addelendutn Longobado- 
" nim irnperium, in ItaJiam irrupir CarolutGallorumRcx, gui 
pofte$ ah amplitudine rerum geftarum Magai cognomen 
“ adeptui «ft.” . 

a Breval’* Second Trjrels, i, 090. 

c 3 of 
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of Sulk in fpife of alt opposition k . : Thd con- 
£rft olrtfte firotig Works around 
Sui'fy then of the cattle of Sufa, and fince of the. 
fortrefs of Brunette, fhews this pafs experimen¬ 
tally to want many artificial obfiru&ions, 

N6r arc the Homans themlelvcs, without a re¬ 
gular road over this portion of the Alps. They 
had even three roads, running parallel with each 
other, then converging into" one common road, 
and fo pairing aver the mountains together. 
They had one alto, that ran betwixt two of the 
.roads in their tendency to the point of concur¬ 
rence,. and by anticipation united them together 
for a moment. Tho moft foutherly of thefe goes 
.front Milan to Arles, acrols the hills. But I fhall 
gj've only fuch a part of it, as comes* near to the 
Alps; anil fhall invert the order of it, to make 
lit correipond with the projected line of Hannibal’s 
motions ; here and hereafter marking with Italics 
fuch names, as appear certainly cdrrefpondent. 
Then it exhibits « Segufieronem, m. p. 

Siflsron on the Curgnce-in Dauphiny, and on the 
left of it * w Alabontem, jnp.xvi.” [Peutinger’s 
Tables, “ Alarante, xvi.},” Monefiier d’Alamont 
in D’Anville's opinion, but "Ventavon in mine, 
CtjuiaBy on. tfie Ihiranpe and on the %ft ; Vfipin- 
* l cum % m. p-xviii. £Vapincum*>. . .Gap* 


V Modern Univ. Hitt, xxiii. 129, octavo, and Breval, ibid. 

‘ m 
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the head of - the Gapenc^om, at ^hroolc running 
into the fatac river, and**from the lamefidetoo; 
Tables , f( I&odorum, vi/* Avencon oh the Vence, 
another brook tailing into the Durance, &pd Hill 
oft the left of it; f( Caturigas, m.p.xii. ’fCattfrigo- 
<e magus,vii.],” by an extraordinary'torn on the 
f ight. Charges, upon another brook running into 

the fame river from the tame lide-j “ EMurodunum, 

* 

11 m. p. xji. [Eburuno,xvii.],” Embrwt, on the 
fame fide, of the river; <* Rome, m. p. Xviii, 

** [Rama, xviii.],” Rome, on the fame fide; 

“ Brigantionem, m. p. xviii. [firigantione, vi.],” 
Briincon, on the fame fide; Tables, “ In Alfe 
« Cottia, v,” Mount Gene vre ; Tables* f * Ga- 
“ daone, viii,” Sezane ; “ Ad. Maxtis, m. p. 

“ xxiv. [Mortis, xvii.],” Oulx; “ Seguftenem, m. 

,f p. xVi. [Segtlfione, xxii.] Su/a } Fines, m. 

“ p. xxxiii. [Finibus, xviii.],” by another extra* 
ordinary turn to the right, as the name and the 
difiances unite to Ihew, FeneJlrelU ; and Taurimt, 

“ m.' p^ xviii. [AugufiaTaurinor Toxin \ 

Another Iter of the Romans gives us the latter 
part of the courfe, thusManfio Hebriduno, 

“ m. xvi. .„....' Mutatio*Rafme," pi. xtii. 

“ Manfio.Brigantum^m. xviii. Theft you afeend 

. i Antptnoe’s Itinerary,. ii. p. si t fccoogl fcgment of Peu- - 
tinger’s. Tables j map pre6*cdto Berwick’* Memoirs •, /pap of 
Savoy,' See. iti maps foi' Wotlern UtMv. Hift. ; Duty’s map of 
Borgont'i D’Aaville, ya, 379,673, and his map of Gallia 
Antique. 

C 4 
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‘I the Mkrttitr*/* Mount 0*n'v*f. " MuU- 
“ tio Gatiktape, m. *. Manila ad M*rte, m. i*. 

Gi^ha* Sepgihoae* m..xvu Thecr begins 
** Jtafyr*. Mwcellimis alfo tells us very corrc- 

thot^i in a courfe the re- 
'terfc of ours; that‘< from: the fmtanit of this 
“ cliff of It^ijT Above Soft,. *.a plain extends fur 
«* Jepen scales tp the Nation called Mars’s; and 
<* hence another aiceot, more fteep and fcarcely 
“ furmountaWe, ibetefces up to the tap. of the 
Matrobw,” Mount C*RtfKVafi, “ which is 
“ named fiom an accident that befell a nobkj 
v WomSiTf from whence the road opens fhelvmg, 
“ but more fcafy, even to the caitlc of Virgantia,” 
Brigajitia^ nr Br^ncpn D , 

■' ■ f > ' -* ‘ * 

Strabo she tells us, at a much earlier period* 
and in the cowrie of oar present pregreffion, that 
We may go « along another way, which palfes 
through fiw country <ftf the Vocontii and the 
V land of Cottius; as fac.ja Beaucairy and Ta- 
“ ratoon, it i& thePo*uujan way from Ntfmes* 

4 

m Jtincrarxum a Bard^a^A, 4‘ Inde aibendis Afctfronim,’* 
And **< Indr jdcipit Italia. 9 :i - 

n fc$afcdfwra<, xv. c. to. p. too. -Va!efi% *68*. .“A fum- 
** mHatc autfsn kujxu Italic $!ivi % phmtia adufqoe ftationcm 
*• lumfaMmtk &r %pxm «*u*&*r miUia: ft Wnfealia 
" A rfit tt4 ft «wfiior, agrfejt*fdfwca^Un^ ai Mihm« porrii 
*• gitnr vertical, «j» vtcdaMAate Mm nobili* AcAit-i 
f wO AtdM topr, ftAwyrihiWj iAu£j*etafteUw» 

Virgtntiani pitet.’*- ' > 


“ thejJCC 
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'* thence al&to the boundaries of the Yocontii, 
“ and the beginning, of the ,ifcent ef > the Alps , over 
“ the Durance and.through C&vaillqn^ iixty-three 
“ miles; and thence again.to the other boftydaxics 
“ of the Vocontii, .towards the land of Cottsav £ 
i( hundred miles wanting one, unto thejriilagg of 
“ Embrun; then,, through thoMllageiof Brian* 
“ con, through Skincomagus, a$d over tbefummit cf 
“ 'the Alps” the town on the top of Mount Getic- 
vre bang denominated Skincomagus among the 
Gauls, before it and the hill took the Roman ap¬ 
pellation of Matrowa, “ to Ocelum fcventyd'even 
4t miles 0 ." The &cond, * s we advance towards 

■ the 

* Strabo, iv. s 70. K> 1 * h tr o?b» m ts w 

nt Korin/ [KotIiw], fttr w Viptcv [Ouytfrew] «* T*fomt»»«? 

■L«mn elojwvi* K*iflnSw ti flri ft-n to vs Oto*o*J,k» ui -r»i* 

•px"" T w *»•$*«*i ^ AfwaBwt «w»jK» 5 «»Wu»™pf, /mXmj 

i{iwnlit Tftc' «#» 1-’ I»1ivS*t tttt Toit; tltfu/f ifotif w puuanltui, Tptt 

rrit Kcrltov, ^U?u» i*a2c> iitof Storlee, jit Ev/Sfo&utor TEC;o3Sevno>] 
(•(ini' 'E«T oi)LX« tco-o v%i [word* «rht>Hy TupeiUjous and 
greatly ctnbarrarfBngl A* f8f*A»dioy «* "[* word equally 

cm barrelling and fdpeluois} fan y yyffafo mtu «« TMi.a%r«« «• 
wtpSiirivf, IT* tuuov. Strabo alfo adds here, that Italy begin 
at dktncopnagnv •T.-ai*.- r*iyye^ayou XcyiV*; Jin^* 

fertion hiftorically impofliblc to be trua, beesufe all the land 
between Skincomagus ^hd Ocdupi caflftftdfy belonged. W Cot-' 
this** Al|>ine;kingdom at; this *in»e,-pecWm being called fay 
Strabo bimfelf in tfan. very paf&ge, ihe lipiitof. th* 1 «p4 of 
Cottips/ “ (U&o/ m t*e*f.t»[ KwWi 7 « it and toftf radiftfd'in* 
duc&iy by i Marrri|«np« Jbefbre, 44 a fumraitate hujus HcS 

44 divi*** asrbo.aAual'OD^aiftiog boundary of Italy, bu^cx* 
prcfely by the Itinerary, 44 Inde,’* at Sufe and at Mwccllinns'a 
■ Italian 
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the north, prefents to us by *h equal inverftori 
** Falattiam, ±n. -p.Valence ;>» ** /lugujlam, 
xicii,” Aei$e on the river Drome; “ T>eam 
“ Vocontioram, m. p. xxiii,” 2>/V higlierop the 
Drome ; “ Luattn, Hi. p. xii,” higher up the 

Drome ftill; te MoHtetn Seleucum, m. p. xxvi,” 
La Battkr ,M>»/ Salem * ; Vapincum, m. p. xxiv,” 
Gap, as above: and 'then ft retches away, as 
above, by Charges, Embrun, and Raise, to Bri- 
ancon p . This latter route is partially in the 
Tables alfo. But then, inftead of turning off at 
^ Lucus” ; by ** Mons Seleucus',” for “ Vapin* 
*■ cum” m the former, as. that does; it goes on 
thus, “ Auguftum xiii. ad Deam Bocontiorum xii. 
“ Luco xyiii. Gewinas xiii,” Me»s x and “ Gerainas 
u xiii,” jerain, to “ Brigantione, m, vi,” or Brian- 
con, as above i. Yet ftill more northerly is a 
'third road in’ the- Tables, which extends from 
Vienne “ Turccionico, xijii," Ovnacieu, ** Mor- 
“ ginno, xiiii,” Mokan, “ Culabone, xii,” Gre¬ 
noble,, “ Catorifftum, y,” Prenrol Chartroffin. near 
Yjjillc, **■. McUpfedo, x,” Mizopin, “ Durotinco, 

Italian cliff near h, “ incipit ttafin,** See feftmn Si. hereafter, 
for the extent of Cottius’s kingdom on the Alps. Pliny alio 
mentions Skinconjagu?, under the name ef Cinco magus, in 
ii. 108. 

p AritonJne’s Itinerary, and D’Anville, 116-117, 263,4ns- 
4*3, 464,465. • 

1 Second fegment j .map in Berwick's Memoirs ; and D/An- 
344 » 34 «- 
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** vii,” Vittars d’Arcnes, “ Stabatione, riii, w 
Moneftier, and’ fo to Briancon r . Thus do thdtc 
three roads all unite at Briancon. They thert 
unite to form one grand toad over Mount Genfvrt\ 
while Mount Cents appears dcmonftrably from all, 
and from the total want of a Roman route over 
it, to have never had' a paflage acrois it in the 
time of the Romans 

Shall wc yet, however, carry Hannibal over 
the unformed pats of Mount Ccnis ? Or fhall we 
carry him more edfily, by what we know to have 
been afterwards a formed and Roman road, acrois 
Mount Genevre ? We cannot do cither, in an 
honeft fidelity to the truth of hiftory. Strabo 
indeed, as I thall thew hereafter 1 , conduits Han¬ 
nibal over Mount Genevre. Folard alfo does the 

, Second fegment; map in Memoir* j map of Savoy, fce. 
Dury’s map, and P'Anville, 423, 663*664, 465-466, 213-a 14, 
482, 613*614,. 

* « Le nom des Alpes Cottiennea nVoit point encore mis 
* en oubii, dana lVmzieme fiecle. Pierne-Damien ficrivant £ 
** AdelhaTde, fille de Mainfroi Marqui* de Sufe, et femme 
‘‘"d’Afiiedee Comte deMawrieime, ip qualified* titrrdeDuciJJa 
« Alpium Cottutrum" (D’Anville, 56). M. Placide, in za 
pfeful Map of' Savoy dedicated to his matter Louis the XlVth, 
boldly calls them “ Alpea Cottiennes ou de Dauphin*” at 
prefent. In mnp prefixed to Memoirs of Berwick, and in Me* 
moiTs, ii. 128, we fee a level fummh between Scant and Ft* 
beftrelle, actually called ** Cotte Plate” to tb# day. 

< Chap, h* 6. 
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fame, taking hint by a vifionary fort of generalfliip 
along no known toad of the Romans, to Vizillc 
Bourg d’Oifans, Mont dc‘Lens, Lautaret, and 
Briancon; then gaining the road of the Romans 
over thefe Cottian Alps, without teeming to be 
conicions of his good fortune; leading Hannibal 
by it to Mount Genevre and Sezane; but, inftead 
of keeping him* on in the line of this road, along 
the level of the river, and down the defcent of the 
valley of Sezane, to Oubc and to Sufa, ridicu- 
loufly mounting the hills with him again to Col de 
Seftriers, and going down them to Suta; then 
more ridiculoufly leaving the valley of Sula and 
tlie direct way to Turin, to climb the hills a third 
time, wantonly to repafs the mountains winch he 
had wantonly pafled at Seftriers before, to reach 
Col dc Feneftrc near .Fenefireile, to return into 
the valley of Pragelas which he had deferted at 
Seftriers, to return into it only a Kttlc below Sef- 

" •- _ f 

triers, and fb come down to Pignerol for Turin. 
M. dc St. Simon, tlie corrector of Folard, acts 
with the fame fpirit of folly, and proceeds to a ftill 
greater extreme of abftirdity; with more than the 
lunatic gencralfliip Of Folard, never once con¬ 
fining Ilanhibaj to a regular road, but fetting tym 
at every ft^p to .expatiate ft large overthe face of 
the coafitry, to> pick his own biind way,, to-fbtxn, 
his own broken-route, and to wander wildly afiray 
from all txaek of a road; bringing him perpetually 
near the Roman'road, yet keeping him, fteadfly 
: - frw 
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from it, leading him a little to the fouth of Gap, 
leaving Charges and Embrurt and Briancon all 
dole on his left, and turning him fliort from 
Mount Gencvre and Ouix to Mount Vilb, the 
fprings of the Po, Carignan, and Turin Yet, 
independently of the high extravagance apparent 
upon the face of. tbefe two lafijoutes, liiftory for¬ 
bids us with kef loudeft voice, to adopt auy of 
them. Hus informs us, that from the point of 
tlie Rlvone where Hannibal crofted it, he. did not 
direct his march by either Mount Vito, Mount 
Genevre, or Mount Ccnis, or by any ways ad¬ 
joining to any of them.. He did not profccute at 
all tliat line of motion, which he had hitherto pur- 
fued. He did not advance dire&ly up to the Alps, 
ridgy and ftcep as they role in diftant mills before 
him. He fuddenly turned off from his former 
line, lie ranged up along the caller a bank of the 
Rhone, towards Valence, Vienne, and Lyons. 
He thus left the long wall of the Alps at a dif- 
tance on his right, while he kept the Rhone clofe 
to him on his left. ** He marched," fays Livy, 
“ up,the current op the Rhone, towards the 


“ St. Simon** preface, xxxv'ri. fee. the Table of Companion, 
at the end, and the two maps following ; one of them having 
the courjfe of Fblard, and the other that of St. Simon, deline¬ 
ated open them. Fotarel, fays St. Simon, xaxni, and (I believe) 
very truly, •* a reject* toutes les circooftaoce* «fe Polybe et 
“ T»te-Live,,qui ne quadroient pas a>vec fon plan." This is 
a m o tif of adting, at once compendious, held, and decifive. 


“ MX DEAN'S 
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,{ midland parts of Gaule; not becatife this was 
** the direct ; road to the .Alps, but becaufo he 

thought THE FARTHER HE ADVANCED FROM THE 

“ sea, the lets likely he was to picet with the Ro- 
‘ £ naans; and he was inclined Jo avoid all en- 
u counters with them,, before he had entered into 
“ Italy v .” Hannibal, adds Polybius, “took his 
• c elephants and boric, placed them in the rear of 
his army, and advanced at the head of them 
“ along the rivf.r, marching OFF FROM THE 
“ sea, and putting, as it were, for the midland. 
,c parts of Europe*. Thefe paffages are clear' 
and peremptory, precluding all poffibility of fup- 
pofing, if wc mean to be directed by hiftory; 
that ho left the Rhone, that he puthed directly 
for the borders of Gaule and the harrier of the 
Alps, and that he eroded either Mount Cenis, 
Mount Genevre, Mount Vifo, or any adjoining 
mountains, at all. 

v Livy xxi. 31. * 4 Profe&us adverfil ripa Rhodani, medi- 
“ terranea. Gallix petiit; non quia re&ior ad Alpes via eflet, 
“ fed quantum i mart receffiflfet, minus, obviuni* fare Rortia* 
W.nuiTi ere dens ; cum quo, priufquam in Italiasn ventum fo- 
ret, non erat in animo manus conferere.” 

F Polybius, iii. 47. Avo^aGoiv Av»i«»; rou; xat rnrw;, 

trfonyi tovToi; onrovj*yKi(, wap* tov »"<• 

rm i mf !ii>| m; it; to ji.UTavya.nt T*f Evfwimf. • u ADtiibol,- making 
“ his rear-guard of the elephant* and cavalry, (pntifuc-i hit 
•* march” . marched at the head of them, “ along the r|ver,*f. 
Arc. i. 349.' 


— m. 
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The reafon of his condu<ft in the pretent mo* 
ment, was this. At*the very time that he reached 
tl*c banks of the Rhone, Scipio (the father of the 
famous Africanus) landed at the mouth of it with 
an army to engage him. The Roman was fur- 
prized to hear, that the enemy was fo near hint. 
He had thought it iropolfible for Hannibal, to 
have crofled the Pyrenees, to have penetrated 
through tl»e various dates of Gaulc, and to have 
reached the Rhone lb* lpecdily. Hannibal too 
was equally furprized to hear, that the Romans 
were fo fpeedily landed in Gaule to oppofe him 
With fucli a jull admiration of cadi other’s ac¬ 
tivity and vig<nir, did tlicfc two generals com¬ 
mence that courle of national riv.lftiip, which 
was now inflamed to a heat impoflible to be 
cooled, but by the deftruf tion of one of the con- 
teiiding parties 5 was intended to make either 
Rome or Cartilage, the emprefs of our weftem 
world; and was fure, in that inlulated ftate of 
lociety in which every kingdom of it flood at this 
period, and in that confequenl facility with which 
a whole kingdom was then reduced, to give all 
a form, cither Phoenician or Italian, for a round 
of ages afterwards ! Hannibal was at firft doubt- 

* Livy, xxi. b 6. and Polybius, iii. 41 and 44. 

K 
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ful, what plan of operations he ihould purfue; 
whether he ihould continue his rommenced 
march into Italy, or whether he ihould turn and 
attack tlie Romans y . But he was loon deter¬ 
mined, and by an accident of a lingular nature. 
At this very point of his march, lie was met by a 
formal train of embafladors, from fome Gallic Hates 
in Italy. Thcfc were petty kings of the Bon ; with 
another petty king of tlie name of Magalus, at 
the head of them x. They declared to him the 
readineis of their re(pe<£tivc kingdoms, to join him 
on his arrival in Italy. They urged him, there¬ 
fore, to march with all expedition into Italy ; to 
avoid any engagement with the Romans, till he 
could receive tire large and ample fuccours which 
were preparing for him there; and to leave the 
Roman army at the mouth of the Rhone, behind 
him. They alfo promifed to conduct him, by a 
ihort and fate way, into Italy *. To men who 
were familiar with the road, it would naturally 
appear Cafe and fhort, though it might be, and, 
as a pats over tlie Alps, could not but be, dan¬ 
gerous and long. Hannibal and the army were 


y Livy, *x 5 . ag. “ Hunnibalem' incertum, utrum ccep* 
■** turn in Italium tenderct iter, an cum eo qui- primus fc obtu- 
** liflet Roiuanus cxercitu*, utanui confererisr, a vert it,*’ fee. 

x Ijfvje, xxi. aq. •**’ Avenit Botarum iegatonun regutique 
** Magali adventus” ; sad Polybius, iii. 44. Taut 0cur Ate ism 
4tv; wtft MayiAcr. 

• Polybius, iii. 44. and l-hy, xxi. ag and 30. 


pleafed 
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ftr&ek with the feaionable arrival, arid' were 
pleated with the ftir promites, of tlielc Italian 
Gauls, *' A Kfolution Avasfortned for marching 
up the Rhone, under tlteir guidance, and towards* 
their road. For that jburpofe it was, that Hannibal* 
made the grand'bend in the line of his march, and* 
faoedabout to the north b . ■ ' IA ' J 1 

He thus - marched away towards Valence, 
which, as the Roman name feems to announce, 
was no town at -the time. He had with him 

EIGHT AND THIRTY THOUSAND INFANTRY, and 

more than eight thousand horse c . But, about 
three miles to the north of Valence, is the union 
of the Ifara with tire Rhone J . That river is ama¬ 
zingly 1 

‘ Livy, xxi. ag—31. Polybius, iii. 44. and iii. 49. O&i- .. 

yoif xeu xairiyifjjta-u. cyx u f tot S copula, T«( jan b«/U» i\eri$ut fuMMtn, 
xutHwur. 

c Polybius, iii. 60. Ofunexf a TO t>j{ too Pcexiw &a.£a<rtv{, 
■Ultyvi pur t*f oxjMiTX&.ua; xeu rfWftvficvf i^v, iTTcoi wXmsv; 
DKlxxur^iXtm. ** This army, when it patted the Rhone, coa- 
■** lifted of thirtyreight tbouCand foot and’* more than “ eight , 
“ thonfand horfe" (i. 371). Appian (AmftelL. 1670) erio» 
neoufly fays, i. 546,. that Hannibal had ninety thoufand foot 
and twelve thoufand horfe. 

* Piancus, inCicero’s Epift. ad Plancum, Stc. x. i^lpeaks" 
of the ‘V|fara, flumine maximo, quod in finibus eft A31o» 

“ brqgum”; apd Pliny, iii. 4, notice* the r Rhone as bringing" 
with k “ nec minis fcipfo torrcntes ICaram,” &u A*-we «reA 
now come to one local appellative, the true pronunciation of 
Vox.. I. D which 
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singly rapid at times, efpecially on the diflblution 
of the fnows upon thofe Alps, among which it 

riles. 

which is univerfally {I believe) miftaken, let me afeertain it 
•t once by this line from Lucan: 

Et vada liquerunt Ifarar y qui gurgite du&Qs, &c. 

In the fame manner, another line from Sidonius Apollinans 
founds decifively the mifpronounced names, of two other rivets 
in the fame country : 

Rhcnus, Arar, Rhodanus, Mofa, Matrona y Seqnana , Ledus. 

So Burdigala, as fpoken now, was fpoken Burdigala by the 
Romans; which the bard of Bourdeaux, Aufonius, witnefles 
himfelf, 

Burdigala eft natale folum, dementia cceli. See. 

And •' 

Santonus , Ut fibi Burdigalam , mdx jungit Aginnum, &c. 

The Haediii alfo of modern Latinity were Hardui with tlie 
antient, as appears from the name in Greek, ESous* and a»Ssjj,m; 
the mountain that Car far fays gives rife to the Mcufe, “ Mofa 
“ profluit ex monte Vogefo”, however accentuated long in our 
mouths, was Jbort in the Roman: 

Oaftraque qua: Pogeji curyum fuper ardua rupem. 

Lucan. 

Crefar’s M fmmen Axona, quod eft in extremis Rhemomm 
“ finibus,*’ appears to have had its name contraded into the 
prefent Aifne t by this rapid mode of fpeaking it. 

Non t>b ; fe Liger anteferet, nod Axona prseceps. 

Ausoxius. 

And the Attrebates of France and our own itland, are At- 
•rebates in Sidonius, 

. . . . . . — . . qua Cloio patentes 
Attn&atvm rerras perluaferat. 


This 
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riles. On this account I believe no bridge has 
been laid over it, near its mouth; though the 
great road t’rom Lyons to Avignon, to Arles, and 
to Marfeilles, lies directly aerofs it there; and 
though the French kings have lately been fb ufe- 
tully munificent, in improving the roads of their 
country. The only mode of pa fling it ordinarily, 
is by a ferry-boat hiding along the fattened line of 
a rope ; a mode feemingly relittiing of ancient 
rudenels, and often attended with coniiderable 
danger'. Here, therefore, Hannibal would natu¬ 
rally halt, and prepare For patting the Iferc, juft 
as be patted the Rhone* before, by the boats of 
the country ordered up the river for the purpote, 
and by the extemporaneous craft, on which a 
detachment of his army had eroded the Rhone 
and the If ere, two ot three days before f . He 
had then, iii addition to all the reft of his army, 
a train of seven and thirty elephants oh 
India accompanying him s. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of the lali century, juil at the 


This is no bad fpecimeii of the eiTors in orthoepy, into which 
fcholafs are daily falling, few want of attention to the real 
profody of the Romans. 

* Breval’s Second Travels, ii. 135. 
f Polybius, iii. 41. and Livy, xxi. 27, 

£ Polyb. iii. 42. Er 7 ® xki r^i**^*, and iii. 46. totr, jum* 

The Indians are made with a carclcfs indiferimination by 
Mr. Hampton, Amply “ their conductors." i. 348. Appian, 
i. 546. agrees in this number. 


D a 
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angle of union between thefe two rivers, and 
confequently on the very ground of Hannibal’s 
halt, were found fome enormous bones in the 
earth ; which palled current with the generality 
for the remains of the Cimbrian king Teuto- 
bocchus, mod; miflakcnly fuppofed to be flain 
by the Romans here; were even prefented as 
fuch to Louis the Twelfth ;. but were in reality, 
no doubt, the relics either of ^one of Hannibal’s 
elephants, that died at the place, 1 op of one of the 
Roman elephaiits, that fell in a blood)' battle 
fought afterwards with the Gauls upon this very 
ground 1 *. 

— IV. — 

h Breval’s Second Travels, ii. 1^3. It was pretended by 
fame at thelime, that a fepulelye was found in the earth, bricked 
about, thirty feet long, twekvc broad, aud j eight high} over 
which was a done with a Latin itjfcription, Theutobochcs 
Rex ; and within which was a human body,, twenty-five and tt 
half long, and ten broad oyer the (houtders. Thefe, fi&ions 
refute therafelves by their extravagance. , But Peirelk flieued 
the feputchreand the iufcription to.be both falfe, and averred 
the bones to be thofe of an elephant jffee a note in Dukcr's 
Fiorus, iii. 3). Nor liad the fi&iop on^ .inch of bihoricaL 
ground, toifand, upon. Teutobocch^s was fought, by, Marius, 
not here, but at Aix, “ iq.Jqco quern aquas Sextias yocant” 
(Fiorus, jii. 3), Nor was he x 1 llep eyqjxthere. He efcaped 
.nut of the battle, but was taken, and actually carried to Rome. 
> 1'roxiraoque in &ltu compreheufus, ijiiigne fpe&aculura 
“ triumfhi fuit, quippe yirproceritatis exitnix fuper trepbaa 
* l fua eminebat*” 

This ground, however, was the real, feene of another bat¬ 
tle, betwixt the days of Marius and the tube of Hannibal. 
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Hannibal now marched by Vienne to Lyons. 
This he readied ou the fourth day from his paf- 

fage 

Mr. Pownall has lately written upon the fubjeft, in his Anti¬ 
quities of Provence, &c. but has thought without accuracy, 
and concluded againft evidence. The triumphal arch of Orange 
he has deferibed with ingenuity, and judgement, referring it 
to FaHus Maximus, who defeated the united Allobroges and 
Arverni, and (as he thinks! on tlxJite of Vaitnce (p. 36, 31, 
aind 33). He quotes Strabo in confirmation of this opinion 
(p- 36); yet Strabo proves direfliy the contrary. The words 
of the. geographer are thefc, as cited by Mr. Pownall himielf: 
2 oi/Xy»{ xa .1 a. OuitSaJM m\tr jwayof *eras ru PoSurw, ovov r*a»5 Airo- 
SccfSoi /xpy*X*i f**xV woXXaf ilfi-j-alo KfAW fsvptaSat : “ the Solga,” 
now the Sorgue, “ unites with the Rhone by the town Vin- 
“ dalis, where Cnxut ^Inobarbus defeated many myriads of 
“ the Gauls in a great battle.” KaFo h, adds Strabo, 
rirrlova-ir o loop -ardlapu 1; uu 0 PoSisenr mu to K«fi fttvn ope..-, KoiHo; 
d>ai? 40 j M»{fo; Ai^uXictro,-, aux oXatij rpttrt paifiant, uxatri ftvpmSug 
KjXIuk xa1(no4'*», *«• irTi mptxrcutn ai/k&i Xti/itou Xi9au, xai hv; Sva, 
to* p.s* A plus to* h H|wxXtowf j “ where the river Ifere, the 
“ Rhone, and the Cevennes unite, Quintus Fabius Maximus 
44 ASmiiianus, with not quite thirty thoufand men, defeated 
14 two hundred thoufaads of the Gauls, and created there a 
44 trdphy of white ftone, and two temples ; one to Mars, and 
44 the other to Hercules*’ (iv. *83). This couple of paf- 
fages does indeed, as Mr. Pownall fays, 44 fix precifely the 
'"‘ places of each of thefe trophiesbut fixes them veiy dif¬ 
ferently from Mr. Pownall himfelf. The pairages actually 
deftroy all, that he has written concerning the origin of the 
arch at Orange. This trophy cannot belong to Fabius, as bis 
D 3 trophy 
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fage over the Rhonei. He therefqre marched 
very expeditioufly, in qrder to leave the Romans 

the 


trophy was ere£led where his battle was fought, at the union of 
the Ifere with the Rhone . Ej*»we nrpowaw , «uloSi. Floras alfp 
fays the fame : “ Domitius jEnobarbus et Fabius Maximus, ipfis 
** quibus eUmjcavcrant in locis, faxeas erexere turres, et defuper 
exornatS armis hoftilibus trbpheea fixate” (iii. a). Fabius’s 
trophy, therefore, was at or hear the confluence of the Rhone 
and Ifere, this very ground'of Hannibal’s prefent halt, and 
inort than a hundred miles to the north of Grange. 

Byt Stfabb proves this arch to be'^RnobarbuYs- He alfo 
erected his trophy, where he fought his battle. This he Might, 
we fee, where “the Sorgue unites with the Rhone,” and,' 
eonfeqnently, in the immediate Vicinity of Orange. Nor mult 
wC fopptofe, as Strabo and Fforns feefn to infiniiate, and ns a!! 
our writers have taken tor granted from them; that thefe 
towers of trophy were fixed upon the very fields of battle, the 
fopeh heath, of the bf&k mwfnratn, on #hich the battles were 
fought. No! SOommort $n?Vforbids thii. 'They wopld thus 
be liable to bt Wrtrdown by any general ihfurrefiiron, or even 
any petty comrtibtion, 'among the Allbbroges of the country. 
They would derfaiWy toe ffkcd in towns, as at once ornamen¬ 
tal to them arid protected by them. They would be erected in 
the colony, neareft to each of them. There is' accordingly none, 
either in remains dr in trAdWon, at the conjuration of the 
Sofrgue with the Rhone, or at the town Vinchlis, now Pont de 
Sorgite fftfeVA’i’s Second Travels, - ii. T41). Nor are tWre any 
reitiaihs or any tradition bf one; at fhe coincidence of the 
Rhone Vvirh the Ifere. jRnobarbus'% indeed WaS erebted at 
Orange, ft- colony (Mela ii. 5), -about twelve miles only from 
the mouth of the Sorgne (D’-AhviRe, 261); and, as the line 
of the road is difefted to go under it (Pownall, it), was ort- 
gihally a gate tb the colony, with a tower over it (fee Plates 
inll rcvaJ, ii. 145). Fubius'S therefore, with his raw teMptc^ 

was 
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the further behind him. He actually fhews his 
apprehenlions of their following and overtaking 
him, by inverting the ulual order of his march, 
in Rationing tliofe elephants and that cavalry for 
hisrear, which (as we flrnll lee hereafter) at other 
times he ordinarily placed for his van. He, thus 
“ came to an iflaud,” fays Livy, “ where the 
“ Arar and the Rhone, running down-from dif- 
“ ferent parts of the Alps, and comprehending 
“ a portion of ground between them, unite to- 
“ gether ; to this jground they give the name of 
“ ifland k ." “He came,” adds Polybius, “ to 
“ what is called an ifland, a region very popu - 
“ lous and fruitful in com ; deriving its appcl- 
“ lation from its circumftances; as here the 

wasere£ted at what was equally a colony (Ptolemy,, ii. to, 
p. 55), faience,-oaYy three miles from the mouth of the Ifere. 

We thus appropriate the arch of Orange decifively, I think. 
We alfo afeertain the place of the fecond trophy, which has 
long vaniflied with its temples accompanying it. Nor do I 
wilh to add more, than that Fabius appears in this very battle 
at the mouth of the Ifere, to have had elephants, with him (Flo- 
rus, iii. a); and that therefore the remain* found upon the 
ground, may as probably be one of his elephants as of Han¬ 
nibal’s. 

1 Polybius, iii. 49. Xlonmy^oi r* t* v*t 1«f«r 
iscofuatv avo ti \j iiccCctj'ciaji, and Livy, xxi, Jb quartis c.lf-i 
“ tris.” 

k Livy, xxi. 31. “Ad infulam pervenit; fbi Arar Rho- 
“ danufquc arrmes, diveriis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri cli- 
“ quantum amplexi, confluunt in ununi 3 niediis campis in-. 
*t fobe nomen inditum.” 

* D 4 “ Rhone,, 
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“ Rhone, and there what is denominated the 
Arar, running along either fide of it, give a 
pointednefe to its form at their conjunction: 
“ and it is very fimilar, in fize and in figure, to 
“ that region of Egypt which is called the Delta; 
“ one fide of the latter being bounded by the 
« tea and the Nile’s currents, and one of the for- 
“ mer being guarded by mountains, of difficult 
« afepnt up the fides, of difficult landing upon 
“ the ffimmit, and almoft (I may fay) inac- 
“ ceffible.” 1 The place, to v^hicli Hannibal was 
trow come, is here pointed out to us by the pre- 


1 Polybius, iii. 49. Hxi wfo® ,*n» Nwo», x"f* r m ~ 

Xt/ej^Xov mi o-,'jo(pojio,, ij£OV<r«» Si.TrtV Gff07rryoptar etrr > cu/lou tou Wfj.irlu- 
ftalo;' ry fj.it y*f * PoSiwo;, t»i o Apwpoj *rfO0Wy#p«K;fisvo s -, fttiltt 

mr»p" rx.ct1tfa.il iw erxa«ifv$;oa-*» «■/]»; to **1» 'rnv tsrpo« 

nXXriXouf fU^irlwriv Hr* & wotfwirXjiiTi* **« o-xv/tdih 

«r«p’A»ytflrl» x»Xeufxt»y AtX"a- «rX»v ekemov pi» 3 wXj*t]se n, fcicti rn'Aiv- 

fettf xcw nijm nrola/tmt gtverug, tfrt^wyn.O'iy vtuthts S’ opi hwWfoa'oS®, 
xat ofjrfwnl-n- Xhcy “ arrived at a 

“ place that was wrry.feitile.in com, -and poffeffed by a numcr 
“ rous people. It was called she Ifland, becaufe the Rhone and 
I far a, nmuiog on both tides of it, fait together below,, and 
*1 fharpcp. the land U)tp a point. This place, both in its fize 
*• and fignfjCj^refembles that part of Rgypt which is called the 
“ Delta; with this .difference only,!’ the L,atm being “ eo 
** differunt cjuqd,” when the Englilll is literally and, M that 
“ one of the fides of the latter is waflied by.the.fea, which rc- 
»» ceives.the rivers that inclofe the .other two, whereas the 
« third fide of the ifland is defended by a chain of very rough 
« and lofty mountains, which indeed are almoll inaccelfible,” 
i, 353—354. This verfion, befidcs the marked deviations 
from the fenfe, is very heavy, aukward, and clumfy. 


cifcli 
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cifeft of all Signatures in nature, the confluence 
of- two rivers, the Saone and the Rhone » Thefe 
we all know to unite, immediately 4>elow the 
prefent city of Lyons 

But where is the ifland, that both thefe hiftori- 
ans mention; the very Delta of Gaul ? Is there 
fuch an ifland, or any ifland at Lyons now ? 
There was formerly, and there is at pretent. 

« The name A?«po; being corrupted in fome manuferipts of 
Polybius into jpr fome name of a place equally non- 

exiftent, Mr. Hampton, and *.- few ; readers be fide, who cill 
tbemjelves “ les critiques les plus judicieux” (D’Anville, 386), 
have taken their ground upon the corruption, deny the river to 
be the Arar, and maintain it to be the Ifere. At the head of 
thefe are the great geographer D’Anville, the author of “ Re- 
** ligion des Ganloia,” Folard, and St. Simon. But their opera¬ 
tions are unhiflorical,«nd their efforts are infigniScant. At the 
mouth of the Ifere is no ifle at all; They are therefore obliged 
to create, what they cannot find ; to create it in fuch a manner, 
as is practicable in any region of the work!; to put a- large eon » 
ten for am ifle, and £6 infalate only eat half of it. They thus 
fquare half the circle. I Hull infbmtly fhew the Arar, to have 
actually a (mail ifland at its mouth} and fuch an ifland, as can 
alone agree with the circumflances of the future hifiory. The 
copies of Livy’s hiftory, too, all prove the copies of Poly bias’s 
to have had Arar originally in them; asGronovius’s ftill have. 
Thofe may Hand for the mod ancient manuferipts of Polybius, 
and tell us their original reading decifively. 

" The name of Saone for the Arar is not, as it feems to be, 
a modem one for that river. The Arar is fo called, even by 
Marcellinus: “ Rhodanus—Ararim, tfuem Saucotmatn appellant, 
“ —fuum in nomen adfeifeif” (xv. xi. p. 105). The new 
name, therefore, began in his time. 

Polybius 
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Polybittsis exprelsly declared byhiiMEelfj as he 
wasborn a few years after thefe oper&$0ns, «.< 

** have bail the traafeclions mated to him, by the 
“ very men who livedat the times 4. to have viewed 
“ die teenes of action himfelf, and to have tra- 
“ veiled in perfon the road through the Alps, in 
“ order to know and to tee * He even tpeeifies 
Gaulc inpartionlar, as one of the regions which 
he had thus rifited *: And Ms description of the 
ifland -above, from tlie very particularity of its 
touches, refers us to actual vilion for its origin. 
Where, however, was and is this ifland ? Me-, 
netrier, who wrote a differtation on the hiflory of 
Xiyons in 1695, difeovered what nothing perliaps 
but the aeal ot a local hiltorian could ever have 
found. In looking over feme very old records, 
relating to the town, he found mention made ex~ 

* Polybius iii. 48. Ai* to 'trift xtn •rap’ avlw t$-of woo* 

*w» ma^aliliv^riTvy tm{ teuifeifr "r.ms &• yskovc • K*TiiOTl«/**wi, xai t«. 
ha T«r AXiriTt ctulog KtjyfiwQo M 'wojfs**, ytteyin; iwrxa mu 9saL-. 

* I not only received my account from pei fons, that lived in 
“ the times of which I ana writing, ban have atfo” viewed tl* 
fetnes ef aftitHt, and “ palled the Alps, rayfelfj for the fake of 
“ gaining -a more full and. accurate knowledge of the truth*’ 
(ii 3 51"). Where Polybius ii brief, there Mr. Hampton is dif- 
fufe j anti rtfhcrePdlybhis is. tbfrtfe, there Mr. Hampton is 
brief. So «>ntradiftory in its Air and attitude, is the copied pic¬ 
ture to the original!. But Polybius firft appears upon the ftage 
of public bufineft, about the year 170 before Chrift; when 
he was fent by the ftate of Aclraia to the Roman Conful in 
Thteflaly, and was then about thirty probably. He was thus 
born about 200 before our :era, and Hannibal crofled the Alps 
s 1 3 before ir. * I’olybiu? iii. 59. r»>.ai»a», 

profs] y 
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prefsly of the ifland, even fo late as the year 
iooo; a doltStion being there made to the abbey 
of Aifney in* Lyons, as “ die very holy church of 
M God, which is built in the ifland Athanacus k” 
But the antiquary has here done, what antiquaries, 
like Germans, with their genius in their backs, 
are very apt to do; difeovered what is of little 
fervice to the hiilory, and drawn out evidence 
from the rubbifh of ages, that was not wanted to 
elucidate it. A lamp may burn bright in the fe- 
crct iepulcher of antiquity, yet would call only an 
ufr'Icfs gleam acrofs the light of day. Neither 
Livy nor Polybius aflertq the ground, to be an ab¬ 
solute ifland. “ Hannibal,” fays Livy, “ came 
“ to an ifland ,” formed by the Arar upon one tide, 
and the Rhone on the other, which could not 
form an ablolute ifland; <e and to this ground they 
“ give the name of Ifland.” “ He cainc,” add* 
Polybius, “ to what is called an Ifland,-— one fide — 
“ being guarded by mountains' ’ The ground there¬ 
fore was only peninfular, being backed by the 
mountains on the north, lined by the Rhone on 
the call and tlie Arar on the well, but termina¬ 
ting in a point, the very vertex of the Delta, at 
the union of both on the fouth. Yet, with a Hill 

greater fuperfluity pf zeal, Menctrier difeovered 

* 

’ “ SacrofanAse Dei ecclefix, qua eft conftruAa in in foil 
“ quae Athanacus nuncupatur.” Breval’s Firft Travels (pub- 
lifljed 1726), i. 228. See alfo Hiftoire de Ville do Lyon, ii. 
20 - 21 . 


2 


« that 
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« that there was a fegcond and a ,nrach Harter 
y “ communication anciently, between the two 
“ rivers by the means, of a canal; which .canal 
* made the third fide of anifiand, in every re- 
u ipc& like that deferibed by Polybius//' Here 
the fepnlchral lamp o£...the antiquary goes out, 
the moment we come up to day-light ; and leaves 
only a finoke and ftsuch behind it.. The very 
bale of the Delta we know to have, been formed 
by mountains, and the fidcs alone to have been 
formed by .water. There was no more* water at 
tiie bafe, than there were mountains on the tides. 
The channel therefore, which flightly connected 
the two rivers before they intermingled for ever, 
and fo iniulated thp.prefent lite of Lyons com¬ 
pletely, could not have exifted in the days of 
Hannibal, and was certainly artificial in itfclf. 
It is now filled up with earth, and covered over 
with buildings, but ftill indicates its previous ex¬ 
igence >y its pcefent appellation ; the buildings 
being called Place des Terreaux , or the Square of 
the Candl, in tfiat provinciality of language which 
was formerly ohjeited to Livy, und^jr the Special 
name of Patavinitas y and which furprifingjly retains 
the general name of Patois to this day* in Fiance 
and Italy. But it appears more plainly ftill to 
have Bccrt a canal only,, from a couple of flood- 
hatches that , had been fet up* one at each end, in 


f Brcval i. «*7-c*8». 


sr 

order 
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orftei* to forth the cinal; and have lent an adjoin¬ 
ing fireet, the denomination of Rue d'Eclbiftim or 
the Street of thfe SluioeS *. *' Thele hgnilicaait 
names indeed imply the ihfulating channel, to 
alk no antiquary’s rctearches for the .difcovery of 
it, to require no lamp front the iepulcher for di£- 
pcllirig the darknefs over it, but to appear in open 
day, and to have fo appeared only a century or 
two ago. . Thefts sire accordingly fome ancient 
maps of the town*, that note the actual exigence 
of the canal at the very time of thieir formation *. 
And the ground of Lyons is without the canal, 
« in every retpedi like that deferibed by' Polybius,*' 
a peninfula, popularly denominated, as a peniti- 
fula popularly is in-every Country, an illalid. 

The mountains then “ of difficult afeent up the 
“ tides, of difficult landing on the fiunmit, and 
* c almofi (Polybius may fay) inacceffible,” are 
undoubtedly Mount FoUrviere ohd its three ele¬ 
vations, die hill of St. Irenaeus, the hill of St. Jufl, 

ir ‘ *1 . «’ > • ’ ’ ■* 

e Breval i. at 8. " 

* “ L’aocien canal de communication/ q«i occupoit autre- 
« fo is le terreio, ou eft .aujoitrdhui l’Hotel de ViUe avec la 
** Place <iet Terrcaux, et ce qu> fait, joignolt dan# c« endroit 
« la Sadne ayec le Rhone; commt on le <voit encore dam let an* 
** defines Cartes dt Lyon." Hiftoire i. 6. Yet M. de St. Simon 
fenowfe no more of this ifle, than juft t6 mention It thus ; “ le 
«*- non d’ifle, donne par le Fere Thuillier » l'angle de terre o« 
** Lyon eft bati," dec. p. *wii. 

and 
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and Mount St. Sebaftian u . TTioJi aid declared to 
bound one tide of the peninfula, and tkefe actually 
bound it at prefent. One of our Eriglifh travellers 
fpeaks of tL the hills, which hang about this 
“ city v .” A French writer calls them exprefsly 
“ that chain of mountains, winch extends from 
“ the gate of St. George and of St. Juft, up to 
“ the caftle of Pierre Ciaea rocky extremity of 
the whole, that has been cut away for the paffage 
of a Roman road w . “ All yefterday morning,” 
adds Mr- Gray, the molt ingenious of our travel¬ 
lers, “ WO were bufied in climbing up Mount 
* ( Fouryiere, • where the ancient city ftood perched 
** at fuch a height, that nothing but the hopes of 
K gain could certainly ever perluade their neigh- 
f * ** hours, to pay them a viiit x .” A French eccle- 
ftaftic of the laft century, who was confined by 
the court to Lyons for a long time, fpeaks very 
nearly the fame language, and yet fays more 
juftly ; ’ iC the mountain of Fourviere is upon one 
** lide fo high and fo fteep, that it plainly looks 

* Hiftoire !. 17. “ Cette agreable montagne, qu’on nomine 

“ aujourdhui la Montagne de St. Juft et de St.Ireneei. 269. 
“ Montagnea de fourviere et St. Juft 5” i. €2. “ La Moo- 

tagne de St. lrence.” 

v Thjcknefte, ii. 8 8. 

w Hiftoire i. *73. “ Cette chaine de momagnea, qui s’etencf 

** depuis la porte de St. George et de St. Juft, jufqu’ au Cha- 
“ teau de Pierre Cize;” i. *79. “ Tout ceteipace de terrain, 
“ qui s’etend depuis Saint lrence jufques a. Pierre Cize.” 

* Mafon’s Memoirs of Gray, 5 j. 
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“ as if nature had a mind to- render it, thoroughly 
“ impracticable for the commerce of the&aonc-'.” 
Tliefe accounts of the hills reflect flioogly the 
features of Polybius’s delcription. Wc need not, 
tve fee, to fupppfe what is not true, to consider 
Polybius as delcribing. what he had never Icon, 
and fo to make allowance for that magnifying 
mill in his account, with which objects never Icon 
are frequently invefted, by tranfmitted and lceon- 
clary delineations. Pie beheld, be deferibed, and 
we immediately recognize the ancient hills in flic 
modern. But there was even then a town upon 
the hills, and the metropolis of a nation; tlie 
‘Original town of Lyons, metropolis to the nation 
of the Skousiani. Cfefar lays of the Scgufiarri, 
that u they* arc the firf^eople, beyond the Ru- 
“ mail dominions and on the other fide of the 
m Rlione“ The Sccufiani,” adds Pliny, “ are 


>' “ La Montague de Fourvirre eft d’une part fi haute et £ 
* efc.arpec, qu’il paroit bicn que la nature a voulu ia reridre 
“ impracticable fur-tout, pour fe commerce de la Saooe." 
Hiftoire i. *67, from M. tie Marca. 

* Cxfar De Bello Gall. i. jo, p. 13, Davis. “ Hi funt ex- 
“ tra provinciam trans Rhodanum primi.” So Marcelliuus 
(xv. xi. p. 105) fays of the point of confluence between the 
S-aone and Rhone, “ qni locus exordium eft Galliarum.*’ Wa« 
the grand Ferry between Celtic and Roman Gaule, then fixed at 
Lyons; as the grand bridge now is betwixt Dauphiny and the 
reft of France? From feme fuch eircumftance alone, could the 
Segyfiani be confidered as the firji beyond the provinciated 
Gauls, and Lyons be called the very commtncemtnl of Celtic 
Gaule. 


** thole 
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“ thofe in whofe land is the colony of Lyons \ ,r 
« This city/’ fuhjoins Strabo, “ prcfidcs over the 
« nation of the Segoliani b .” It was even a po¬ 
pulous town in the da}-s of Hannibal, Polybius 
confidcring the mountains on which it flood, as 
a 5part of that Delta to which they formed the 
■ hate; and therefore deferibing the ifle as " very 
« populous” in the town, though “ fruitful in 
“ corn” upon the infular level below. This town 
was made a Roman colony, juft after the aflhffi- 
nation of Caefar. The Allobroges, rifing in re¬ 
bellion againft the Romans, expelled the foldiers 
who were fettled in their -capital, Vienne. Thcfe 
retired along the Rhone to Lyons, and took up 
their abode there for the prefent. But the Senate 
of Rome ordered Mun^kis Plancus, one of their 
commanders in Gaule, to provide them a fixed 
and permanent habitation. Plancus accordingly 
provided one for them, by giving them the capi¬ 
tal of the Segufiani, inftead of the metropolis of 
the Allobroges; and fo fixing them for ever at 
their prefent refidence c . 

— IV. — 

* Plifty, iv. 18. “ Secufiani, -- ■ — in quorum agro colonia 
Iaigduoum." 

* Strabo, fir. 29s. UpoxaSWiau St r»v i 9 iouf Toy Xaulortacvtjv >1 
moXtt *u 3 n« 

* Dio xlvi. 50. p. 4S6. Reimar. Hamburg!. 1750. EkiXk/o-*, 

mviot{mti; tx. Oyi'ivm; t*i? NafConWiaj, wo ruy AXKoQafai, mU emr»* 
0url»f r *tu tf to Toy ti VoS&vov xMt Toy ovu^fvv.ltx.t 

fUiibi;, ,Sty9(vj*;, eywiRio-af ]£<*» oyiwj ixu.oi vTropEnavJi;, t« 

Aoyoi.Jo,ov 
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&or was this town under tlic Rom ms now, 
any more than under the Gauls before, upon the 
low ground beneath the liill j being equally it ill 
uj)on the crefl of Polybius's mountains. This is 
plain, from the remains of tjhe Romans there at 
preient. On Mount Fourvierc are the ruins of 
that imperial palace, which was built by Antony, 
was the birth-place of Claudius, and had the cm- 

AoyoSburov fill oroy-tarQ •?, vim Js AovySbVfOv x.a\ov/jtivov, Oucfxii. Xh.lt 
thele expelled inhabitants of Vienne were Romans, is plain 
from two fai 5 ts. The very man who fettled them at Lyons, is 
declared in his own epitaph to have fettled a colony at Lyons ; 

“ in Galli/i colonias deduxit Lugdunum el Rauticam” (Hiftoirc 
j. 8, and Breval’s Firll Travels, i. 223-226). And Lyons 
was ever afterwards a colony of Romans. This palTige in Dio 
takes away the two towns of different dates, which Menotricr 
in his petty zeal has built here ; one called Lugtfduruim, and 
the other Lugdunum; that built by the Rhodian Momorus and 
Atepomarus on the hills, and this by the Roman l’lajicus on the 
iflaml (Hiftoire i. 22-23, and Breval, 235-226), Dio proves 
decilively in what he lays above, of “ the Romans polfefii;-.; 

“ what was then called Lugndunum, and now deiioiniii.it. J 
“ Lugdunum that tiiefe were only two names lor nr.e town, 
which was built originally by the Gauls, as the Gallic name 
Ihows, and afterwards enlarged by the Romans, on then firming 
a colony within it; that Lugadunurn was the original n ine, 
And prevailed to the fetilement of the Romans ; .and that i 1 was 
afti rwards abbreviated into Lugdurntn. by the Romans, a it is 
a finally abbreviated by Pliny before, and in the iatrncd.atJy'* 
antecedent epitaph of Plancus himfe.f 

Vol. I. E Jurors * 
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perors Claudius and Augufitis fuccefiively for its 
inhabitants. But being built at to early a period 
as the days of Antony, and in a region fo neuly 
conquered as Gaule, it has nothing but its anti¬ 
quity to engage our refpedt; confifiing only of a 
tingle arch, that is compofcd of three lemi-eireles 
of large, rough Hones, almofi buried in the earth, 
and of a wall about a hundred and forty-tive feet 
in length, only forty-tive in height, that is formed 
of brick and Hone in courfes, five courfes of Hone 
being bound by two of brick, and all united by 
a cement, that from the very mode of making and 
applying Roman cement, by mixing fand, gravel, 
and pebbles with the lime, and pouring it boiling 
hot upon the cold Hones, has acquired the ufiial 
hardnets of ancient mortcr, and is even as hard as 
iron itielf d . This palace made Lyons of couvle, 
what it continued to be for ages afterward, and 
what it is exprefsly denominated by the Tables of 
Pcutingor, “the Capital of Gaulc e .” On the 
fame hill, and on the hill of St. Irena;us, are the 
eight concluding arches of a moft magnificent 
aqueduct; which is aflerted by all the reporters of 
tradition, and believed by all the dilciplcs of an- 
tiquarianiiVn, to have been confirutTted equally 
with the palace by Antony, but which appears to 
be formed in a fuperi.or fiyle of architecture, and 

4 Hiftcire i. 107, atjd i;a; Cray, 56; and for Roman ce¬ 
ment, Hiftory of Manchefter, i. +6-47, oftavoi 

e Segment L “ Lugduno caput Galliar.” 
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was therefore erected, as I fhall toon fhow fome 
pipes from it to have been actually laid, by Clau¬ 
dius, the native friend and peculiar patron of 
Lyons; and which (in the ft range fuperliuity and 
unwieldy ponrip of elegance, that now began to ac¬ 
tuate the Romans from the vanity of imperial 
grandeur) conveyed a whole river For more than 
twenty miles together, upon arches of ltonc over 
occurring vallics, and along tunnels of llone 
through opposing hills, to the dry fummits of 
thofe heights, for the ufe of their Roman and 
Gallic inhabitants f . Art other aqueduct of a 
humbler and wifer nature, being not railed upon 
arches, but laid (like our wooden pipes from 
Itlington to London) upon the ground, appears 
in fome confidcrable remains at an afeent not far 
from Lyons, and points dircdtly upon the hill of 
St. Sebaftian s. 

On Mount Rourviere alto centered all the fbur 
roads, that Agrippa laid from Lyons to the Py¬ 
renees, to the Rhine, to the Britilli Channel, and 
to Narbonnc b : Lyons having the fingular good- 
fortune to be patronized equally by Antony and 
by Augufrus, and to be honoured futceffivcly with 
ihe rclidence of thofe two rivals in empire, tor 
both of whom together the wide extent of the 

f Hiltoire i. 47, and plate; Gray, 56. 

* Hiftoire i. 30-31. h Strabo, it. 318. 
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Roman dominions was too (mail. The road to 
Narbonnc yet appears upon one lide of the hill, 
between the gates of St. George and St. Jull, 
compofed of little flints that are ltrongly cemented 
together, as hard as a pillar of porphyry or a co¬ 
lumn of granite. They muft therefore have been 
intolerably bard , to the foot of the man or the hoof 
■of the beaft that travelled over them, and for¬ 
midably Jlippery to the wheels of carriages palling 
along them ; thofe who went fo much into a wild 
exorbitance of luxury for the limple clement of 
water, forming roads for themfelvcs as hard as a 
granite or a porphyry; and their roads continuing 
fo firm and lound as this does to the prefent day, 
becaufe travellers, whenever they could, turned off 
from the uncafy pavement, and went upon the 
natural ground along itThus is it carried up 
the precipicious part of tire mountain, having the 
face of the mountain fecured from falling down 
upon the road, and the fleepnefs of the defeent 
foftened in its courfe, by ranges of collateral 
arches, nine in one place, three fours in another, 
and one four in another k . The Romans, we lee, 
failed not in the formation of their roads, through 
any Want of attention or from any frugality of 
expence; were, indeed, as pompous in their roads 
as in their conduits, and much more rationally fo in 

1 See Hiftory of Manchefter, i. 22S. 

* Hiftoire i.62-63, and Ereval’s Firft Travels, i. 236. 

thofe 
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thole than in theft;; only made thofc fo hard, 
from not adverting to the obvious principles, of 
conftruCting their ways with binding gravel on 
tlie lurface, and training them in travcrles down 
a precipice. Yet for want of a continuance of 
Roman care, and from the falling aifuredly of 
the face of the mountain, fome parts of this 
road arc now buried no lefts than twelve lect in 
depth *, 

On the hill of St. Juft are conftdcrablc remains 
of a Roman bath, with its row of porticoes upon 
three tides ; on the hill of Fourvierc, are the re¬ 
lics of a Roman theater 4 and on the tide of St. 
Scbaftian’s, in 1561, were the veftiges of an am¬ 
phitheater 1 ", O11 all thele hills of Fourvierc, St. 

1 Brevnl's Firft Travels, i. 236, and Gray, 56. 

“ Hiftcire i. 48,270, 153. Father Colonia has confounded 
that theater and this amphitheater together. He ktiows nothing 
of the latter, therefore fuppofes the former to be meant by the 
historians of Lyons, when they fpeak of an amphitheater; and 
reproves them for the abulive application of the name (i. 272). 
He even believes, with the multitude (I fuppofe), that the 
theater was the feene of the martyrdom, which in Eufebitis is 
exprefsly appropriated to the amphitheater, even as the Father 
himfelf cites him (*70 and 272). The Father attended not 
to his own quotations, either from him or from an account of 
Lyons in 1561, which notices equally, “ It s veftigu tie VAm- 
“ phi theatre fur la cote Saint Sebaftien et en la vigne d’Auferre, 
“ une partie du Theatre a la vigne de Barondeo vers Four- 
“ viere” (i. 153). Deftroved ft nee, the amphitheater is for¬ 
gotten equally bv the townfmen and by their hiftorian, 

E3 
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Juft, St. Irenaeus, and St. Sebaftian, was the whole 
City in the days of Nero; when, in one night, all 
its opulence and elegance was reduced to allies E . 
The town was then built, fays Seneca exprcfsly, 
“ upon one hi//, and this not very lofty °he 
confidejing thefe feveral eminences very naturally 
as one hill, and being much miftaken (as we 
have feen before) about the loflinefs of it. Upon 
Mount Fourviere, particularly, have been found 
rooms floored with Mofaic, and incrufted an the 
walls with antique marble, that was inlaid with 
pieces of jalper, of porcelain, , and of terpentine. 
Lumps of metal, and lamps of bronze, have been 
found there half-calcined by the violence of the 
heat. Even bricks have been difeovered con-: 
fumed in part by it, beams of timber burnt, and 
cinders compacted together like the drofs of metals 
from a furnace. What is very remarkable, the 
porcelain was as lively and as fine as that of 
China ; and fo thews this elegant Ipecics of 
earthen-ware, wjiich is now fo much a favourite 
at our tables, to have been known in thd!e weft- 
era parts of Europe, for ages before it was intro¬ 
duced by the Cape of Good Hope; the ware 
having been previoufly introduced over land by 
the Romans, and thus becoming lb common 

" Seneca, epift. 91. “ Una nox fuit inter urbem maaimam 

* c et lullam.” Hiftoire i. 156-15,7. 

8 Sene, a, -bid. “ Uni impofita, et huic non altiffimo, 

** menti.” Hjftoireibid. 


among 
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among them even in Gaulc, as to be actually ufcd 
. in a kind of grotto-work, upon the walls of their 
houtes at Lyons?. 

But, 

r Hiftoirc i. 149-15*, 44 - 45 , and 44, “ de morceaux d’uiie 
« porcclaine, auffi brillantc et auffi fine que de la Chine.” 
This difeovery of porcelain in the Roman houfes at Lyons, 
afeertains the Fa/a Murrbina of the Romans to be w hat Sal- 
mafius averted them to be, the Porcelain of the Halt. “ Eadcin 
vidtoria,” fays Pliny, xxxvii. 2, concerning Pompev’s over 
Pontus, Ac. “ primifm in iirbetn Murrbina induxit, primufqite 
“ PompeiuB /expocuia ex eo tiiumpho Capitolino Jovi dieavit; 
quae protinus ad bom in urn vfitm traniiere, abacis t/cari/que 
vajts inde expetitis , excrefcit\ue indiet ejnt rti Iuahs ,— Orie nt 
«* Murrbina mittit; inveninntur enim ibi in plurihui locis, nec 
“ infignibus, maxim} Partbict regni , praceipue tamen in C.ir- 
“ manidy ’ though now in China and its vicinity only : “ hu- 
morem putant fub terri calore denfari," jult as the material); 
of it were once fuppofed among ourfelves, to lie maturing in 
the earth for a hundred years. “Murrbina et chrj Italian,” 
adds Pliny, xxxiii. procmlum “ ex eSdem terra effodimus, qui- 
« bus pretium facerct ipfa fragilitas.” Augustus, 41 cum, et 
ii Alexandria capt. 4 , nihil fibi pneter unum Murrbinum caliccra 
*« ex inftrumento regio retinuerit,” &c, (Suetonius, 71). 
The French name of porcelain , by which we and the French 
know the half-baked and half-vitrified ware of China now, is 
derived from the Roman w are, I apprehend, and from the pro¬ 
vincial appellation for it among the Romans. The plant portu- 
laca is called in French pourpier or porcclainey and, deriva¬ 
tively from the French, purjlain in Englifli, from its purple' 
colour; a little fliellfifh is called in Englifli purple, in french 
pourpre or porcelaine ; and, what brings all to a point at mice, 
the china-ware of Rome was coloured only with purple. 
• 4 Splendor his fine viribua,” notes Pliny very characteriftk 

R 4 «»>. 
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But, what is ftill more remarkable, among cin¬ 
ders deep in the earth have been dug up more 
than two hundred weight of lead, the evident re¬ 
mains of thoie leaden pipes, which once l'erved to 
diltribute the waters of the aqueduct through all 
parts of the town, arid particularly to the imperial 
palace. Among thefe fragments was one lb pro¬ 
digious in bulk, as to be capable of carrying even 
twenty inches of water. This was the main pipe, 
and divided into four branches much inferior in 
bulk, being only four inches in diameter. The 
knob, formed at the divilion, had refilled tliat 
vehemence of the fire which had confirmed the 
reft of this pipe, and lb faved in part the branches 
ifluing from it. Upon fome of the fragments, a 
liquefaction is actually vifible to this day ; and 
upon fome arc inferiptions in very large letters, 
‘Jul. Paul. Lug. Fac. and L. Tertinius F. But under 


tally, xxxviii. 2, “ nitorque verius qua in fplendor; fed in 
“ pretio varietas colorum, lubinde circumagentibus fe maculis 
“ in purpuram candoremcjue, et tertiam ex utroque ignefeen- 
“ tem, velnt per tranfitum coloris pur pur 6 rubefeente aut 
“ ladle candefcentc.” We thus explain a name with rationality, 
that has hcen hitherto explained with high folly; the three 
words, pour cent amices, being moll ridiculoufly fuppofed to 
have clubbed for the formation of the word porcelain. We 
•alfo bring a confirmation, of the life of porcelain among the 
Romans. And we finally fee the colouring of the Roman por¬ 
celain, not compofed of that fine deep blue in broad patches 
upon the white, which is fo much coveted iq our own at pre- 
fent, but of purple and white in /pets. 


one 
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one houfe only, the litc afiuredly of a water- 
houle, were found tzventy or thirty pipes of lead, 
moft of them from fifteen to twenty feet in lengthy 
iuid appearing to have been laid for the peculiar ufe 
of the palace; as they had thele words damped 
upon them, 77 . Cl. Caefi for Tiberius Claudius 
Csplax, the certain layer of the pipes, and there¬ 
for.'. the allured conftruetor of the aquedmd to 
which they belonged. All thefe are a foil proof 
of the Roman acquaintance with that phviical 
principle, of which they arc univerfaily foppoted 
bv tlie moderns to be wholly ignorant, the power 
of a current to rife up. as high as its fountain. 
We fee them here ufing pipes of lead for the con¬ 
veyance of a current, with the fame readinefs of 
knowledge as the modems themfclvcs. They, 
therefore, did not erc£l their grand arcades for„ 
aqueducts, from any ignorance of this obvious 
principle, as modern prefomption has flattered 
itfelf with believing ; but from the eccentricity of 
pride, and the infolence of vain-glory. Thefe 
relics, too, are an equal evidence of the fierccnefs 
of thole flames, which in one night deflroycd a 
whole city, and of'the vivid impreflion, which the 
conflagration made upon the very ground itftrlf. 
Even, on the hill of St. Scballian were found in 
1518 thole two plates of brafs, that bore the 
fpeech of Claudius engraved upon them; that had 
been buried in the ruins of the building, within 
which they had been let up; and buried at thp 

con- 
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conflagration* as they appeal to have equally 
fullered from the fire L 

Nor was the town, when it was rebuilt, re¬ 
moved to another fite. It flill continued upon 
the “ very populous” mountains of Hannibal. On. 
the principal of them. Mount Fourviere, was a 
large Forum or Square, which nine centuries ago 
tradition invariably attributed to Trajan.; which, 
in the language domefticated among the Gauls by 
the Romans, and flill talked by the French, was 
denominated Forum Fetus, and thrown down by a 
hurricane in 840; but is noticed by authors of 
that very century, as a “ memorable,” a “ fin- 
“ gular,” and a <£ venerable” pale of building 1 ,' 
On Mount Fourviere was found a fine altar in 
5704,. which proves itfelf by its own infcription 
to have been erected, and Sacrifices upon it to 
have been offered up, “ for the fafety of Antoni- 
nus Pius, Ms cbildrcn,and the ftatc of the colony 

« Hiftoire J. 134,- and Thkknefleii, 84, 

1 Brcval in hi* Second Travels ii. 113, fays of Father Co* 
Jonia; “ the Father informed me, that he had feen a bra Is coin, 
ftrack at Lyons, with the head of Claudius, and the Forum 
Fetus —on its reverie.” This was faid in 1738, andColonia 
publifhed his hiflojy in 17*8. Yet Mr. Breval feems to know 
noticing of the latter; and, as Colonia in Hiftoire i. 169-170 
eon flantljr attributes the Forum Fetus to Trajan, I believe Mr, 
Breval to have made a miftake, referring what Colonia orally 
faid, in all.ufion to what he has written, i. 171, concerning a 
twin of Trajan, to a coin of Claudius. 
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* c of Lyons*.” But the refidence of Severus in the 
palace of Antfny there, confirms the whole; the 
veiy name of Scverus having been found ialcribcd 
under a bafs-relief, that mutt formerly have 
tewed as one of the cornices of the palace; and 
tlit; very palace itlelf having formerly borne the 
appellation, of Sevcrus’s 


— VI. — 

The firfi building indeed upon the prefan liter 
of Lyons, the Iiiand of Hannibal, fo tC fruitful 

* Tfiftoiie i. 185-186. 

' H.;i;oire i. 269, and 152-153. “ Lc Palais Senatorien ou tie 

01 'ere.” The French antiquaries, who agree in fixing the 
original Lyons upon the high grounds adjoining to the ifland, 
have differed concerning the particular pofition of it there. 
M. de Marca fixed it upon St. Sebaftian's (Hiftuire i. 266-168), 
but Colonia upon Mounts Fourviere and St. Juft (j, 269). 
The latter adduces in proof of his. pofition, ,all thole relics of 
the conflagration, which (he fays) are found upon Mount Four¬ 
viere only, “ qui ne fe trouvent quefur lamontagnede Four- 
“ viere et non pas ailleurs” (i. 272) ; where hit own argument 
precludes his own Mount of St. Juft. The plates of brais dif- 
covered on St. Sebaftian's, he argues, prove not thia hill to 
have had the town Upon it; becanic the plates may have beep 
difplaced in fome revolution, from their original repofitory jo 
the temple; and the temples were fometimes without the walls 
of a town (i. 274-275): when yet he is forced to acknowledge 
at laft, that the town had undoubtedly begun before the fire, to 
take pojpfjion of this mountain (i. 275 and 31). The plates of 
brafs indeed unite with the humble aquedud, to fhow the town 
and the town-hall at the time of the fire, exifting upon the top 
of St. Sebaftian’s, 

“ iq 
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“ in corn,” was a temple to Auguftus, of which 
fomc fplcndid remains, four tall pilfers of oriental 
granite, Hill extfi in the abbey of Ailiiay u . This 
was eredted, in honour of him and of Rome con¬ 
jointly ; the debating fottifhnets of mankind link¬ 
ing to low, as to deify a human worm , to raile a 
temple to this worm yet living, and to pray to the 

" Hiftoire i, 89-93. That thefe pillars are oriental granite, 
is plain from their fuperiour beauty. To refer us therefore for 
their origin, to ffeme fuppoied and aflertcd, but unufed and 
unknown, quarries in the neighbourhood; as Colonia does, i. 
93, and as Mr. Pownall do,es after him, p. 157 ; is very inju¬ 
dicious. To urge, that the Rhone could not bear a veil'd large 
enough for floating the granite up it, as Breval docs in his 
Firlt Travels, i. 229, is hiftorically unjuft; becaufe we know 
a much ihallower river, the Tiber, to have borne the greater 
obelifk.3 of Rome.. Thofe (I fuppofe) were brought, like thefe, 
from Egypt; and perhaps 1 by Augtiftus, who brought one of 
thofe. But, what confirms the Egyptian origin of thofe, an 
actual obelilk of oriental granite, like thefe at Rome, was found 
ha the laft century at Arles, on the mouth of this very river, 
and has been fince crafted in the town, like thofe (Breval’3 
Second Travels, ii. 18-1-184). Nor do the pillars at Lyons 
appear to ltave been cut out of two, as the hiftorians of Lyons 
and Mr. Fownall unite to fuppofe. They are not the pillars 
xeprdented on a coin of Auguftus, with a view of an altar be¬ 
tween them; as Auguftus’s are two and ours are four, arid as 
the two have capitals and bafts, while notte of the four has cither. 
The latter circumftance in all the four is evidently too regular, 
to bfe cafual j and demonftrates the four to be as different from 
the two in reality, as they are in number. They were origi¬ 
nally four, no doubt, as they are now ; and originally fup- 

gorted the-templc, exaflly as they now fupport the church, 

\ 
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image of tins living worm for the hie flings of 
Heaven ; but AuguAus having the in ode Ay to re¬ 
fute the prayers, the temple, and the deification, 
not abfolutely atid for ever, but only while he w as 
alive, and only then unlefs the perfoni feat ion of 
Rome, a mere figure of rhetoric, received them 
equally with him. Such was the fly humility of 
the man, and fucli the pettv artifice that could 
then impute upon the world ! But indeed the 
whole lyitem of Heathen theology, as l'ar as it is 
purely Heathen, is fo grofidy pregnant with ab- 
furdity, and comes forward with fuch a vafi pro- 
tuberant'eof folly ; that the eye of the enlightened 
Cliriltian flares with amazement at its apjxiarance, 
that the common lenie of a Chriflian pcafant is 
ihoeked with tlic view of it, and even the finger 
of flmplenefs is pointed at it with a jull dilclain. 
The temple was erected by a combination of iixty 
tribes of Gauls, that carried on a commerce with 
Lyons. “ The temple,” as Strabo explicitly in¬ 
forms us, “ was decreed by all the Gauls in gc- 
“ neral to Caifar Auguflus, at the union of the 
“ rivers ; in which there is an altar worthy of 
“ particular notice, as having upon it an inforip- 
“ tion of tribes, fixty in number, and there are 
“ die images of them, an image for each ; with 
tf another great altar,” iuferibed (I fuppote) to 
Auguflus'". Such a large portion ot Gaule had 

* Strabo, IV. 292. To ro wzo rm 

TerJXocfu v y Kaicrap tw -trt t r, *r-> 'srna/i.w' «r* & 

tSLtuc; se£«c>.sfof) z7Ti,‘ r cx^r t y f&w** z tov u**ju.Wy r.cu uxov.f 

metres ,uV«> 

united 
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united m the eredtion of this temple, that it was' 
confidercd as the common fabrication of all the 
country. In it was one great altar, bearing upon, 
it fixty fiatues; each handing as the vifible and 
tutelary representative, of each tribe that united 
in-the erection ; and each having an infeription, 
which indicated the name of the tribe reprefented 
by it. But there was alfo another altar, equally 
a large one, that was defigned for facrifices to be 
offered upon it, to the Human and Living Deity of 
the temple. So large and extenfive a trade did 
Lyons pofiels, even at that early period. 

But this-was plainly poflefled by it in a. lefier 
degree, before the Romans fettled within it, and 
indeed as early as the days of Hannibal. When 
he came to the Rhone oppofite to Lauriol in Dau- 
phiny, he found a number of veflels upon the 
river; feme of them the firfl and natural fhips of 
mankind, canoes hollowed out of a fingle tree ; 
others, larger boats artificially conftrudted. 
“ Many of tbofe who inhabited the banks of the 
“ Rhone," lays Polybius, “ uled to carry on a 
* c traffic in them, and even venture out to fea with 
** them'* All thefe Hannibal hired, for his paf- 
fage acrofs the river w . So early did Commerce 

begin 

y Polybius, iii. 42. f-^rjofaa-1 OT*p* xulwtt ret T( puwofvA* -arAom 

a, xa* to Vf Afp.Cou{ oflxt (xa.noof *r\n&n, tit a, to t auf- tx td; 

Sb^stJuc yuro^iwu; xdoWvoo,- run arapoixou Am Ton Po^acsoiu 

« H* 
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begin to take her courfc, upon the ufeful current 
of (he Rhone ! L)»ons naturally became from its 
fituation, what from its lltuatiou it has remained 
ever fince, the great llaple of the whole. It was 
this, no doubt, which drew down the town from 
its air)' petition on the hills above, to the imme¬ 
diate banks of the Saone and the Rhone below. 
But the removal was fo gradual, that hiftory has 
not noticed it particularly. The eye could not 
mark at the moment, the advance of the lhade 
upon the dial. It could only lee afterwards, that 
it had advanced; and the grand addition that 
was made to the commerce of Lyons, immediately 
after the reduction of the country by tlic Romany 
was the -original caule of all. 

As early as the death of Caefar, we are informed 
by the lpcccli of Antonv upon it; that “ now 
“ Gaulc is indeed enflaved,—and is all cultivated 
“ like Italy itfelfand that “ not merely the 
“ Rhone is yet navigated, or the Saone, but alfo 
“ tlie Molelle, the Loire, the very Rhine, and 

the very Ocean ".” With this augmentation of 

“ He prevailed upon them to /til to him nil their canoes and 
41 boats, the number of which was very great; lor almefl all," 
many of, “ the people that dwell on the Rhone are employed 
u in conflant commerce upon the fea.” i. 340. 

* Dion Caffius xliv. 42. p. 409. Not SiJiiuAuflao pt» raTut'ut,— 
v» ytti/ulcu iracra, a-rref win n IraXia* ctsea t Si ou VoSat«f ill fu» 0 (, 
aiti 3 Afetfif, bMw xcu Ml-cai, xxi Aiffii, kxi Pvsj *«. D»i«n$ 

the 
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the general trade of France, no lefs than fixty of 
the tribes about Lyons became engaged and into 
relied in it. Thefc repaired'continually to Lyons, 
as the great center of commerce to them all. 
They thus laid the foundations of the prefent city, 
in a temple tor their general ufc, at the immediate 
confluence of the two rivers, and on the immedi¬ 
ate fecne of their commercial operations ; a grand 
mart or fair, I luppole, being annually held upon 
the ifland then, and this fpeedily producing a new 
town. We are accordingly told by Dio, that 
Druilis “ aflembled the principal perlbus among 
“ theGauls, under pretence of keeping the feftivity, 

“ which is even nozv kept at Lyons , about the altar of 
“ Augujlus-f wliichwas accompanicdwith thegames, 
that are generally exhibited, though in a much 
lower ltyle, at our fairs, and with literary c.mtefls 
much more exalted, than the rival bai!;id--iiimin«\s 
at oui's >'. We are alfo informed by Strabo, who 
wrote in the immediately lucceeding reign of Ti¬ 
berius ; that “ the Romans inhabit the town 

Dio, liv. 762. Tou; diuliv; avlov, rn; r,t j. K> 

vuv -wsf* iov tou liu>jj.ov tv A G'jyoa'jvy vC.vja't, (x-lxrr t /j.^cifjLitvo^. 

Caligula “ edidit—ludos—in GalliA Lngduni mitcclios, fed er 
“ certamen qnoquc Grxcac Latinxquc facundix” (Suetonius, 
*0) ; and Juvenal, 

Aut Lugdunenkm Rhetor difhirus ad aram. 

In Hiftoire i. 88, is an infeription, “ Sacerdos Roma: et 
Aug. ad aram ad confluentes Araris et Rhodani Famenin 
94, “ Fundto Sacer. ad templum Rotnx et Augg.” and in 95, 

“ Sacerdoti ad templum Romsc et Augnftoruni.” 

“ Lug- 
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Lugdunum, which i- built nadir a bill, al the 
union of the river Arar and the Rhone;” and 
that the temple “ is riveted in the front of the 
tuzin the hout'es all looking towards it 
The commerda! town of Lyons was tlius built and 
thus inhabited, In thole whom Strabo calls exchi- 
iivcly Romans, thofe alone who were engaged in 
commerce, and who, with fume Gauls among 
them, appear from this appellation to have been 
principally Romans; while the elegant, the ihgr.lf.cf 
the principal town, as we have luffrciently teen 
already, (till retained the. foldiery, the gentry, 
the magi Urates, and the omperours within it. 

The lower town however incrcafed, as the 
commerce advanced; and the conflagration of 
the higher in the days of Nero, would tlxve addi¬ 
tionally to increate it. Wc particularly find the 
Town-hall, which was fixed at the time of the 
conflagration upon the hill of St. Sebaflian, and 
there wps burnt down with the two plates of brafs 
within it, to have been never rebuilt upon its an- 
c lent fitc, as the plates were left buried in the 
ruins for fourteen centuries afterward; the com¬ 
mercial men, who had naturally dwelt around 

* Strabo, IV. 29s. To AovyS •mm, tKUrfj.i-.es vVo >.-?■- r.tCx rrj 
5vuoo/*i» rev ri A/xfe; rrolxfxov kou rev PnSavcir, kuI i^ovn Vu/jeuci, 
and to irfo ra-vlns iSfvleu t»{ wox m;. The word km, under, 

is fometioies read n r», upon j but in direct contradiction to the 
svliolcpaflage, to the mention of the temple particularly. 

Vol. I. F their 
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their hall, now migrating in all probability to the 
ifland, leaving all St. Sebaftian’s in its reduced 
Hate of defolation, and building a new hall for 
thcmfelves in the new town. This foon fpread 
acrofs the plane of the ifland. A temple was 
erected to Antoninus Pius , on the northern extre¬ 
mity of the ifle, near the bafe of Polybius’s Delta, 
and at the very foot of Mount Fourviere; even 
upon the ground of St. John’s church there*. 
Another temple was eredted upon the tame fide of 
the ifland, and at the Place of St. Pierre, to the 
Goddefs Vefta b . We have even a rare inftanee 
of a kind of modern hofpital, conftru&ed by a 
private Roman upon the weftern fide of the 
ifland: an inferibed ftone at the comer of the 
fquare of Louis the Great, and near the wooden 
bridge over the Saane, hinting at the commercial 
fpirit of the inhabitants, and the number of medical 
gentlemen, around; then offering a lodging to all 
comers, but fuggefting the necelfity of their 
bringing their dinners with them c . The remains 
of a fourth temple probably, and of a Roman 

, * Hiftoire i. 179.. k Ibid. *yf>. 

1 Hiftoire i. *36. “ Mercurius hie lucrum promittit, Apollo 
“ falutem, Septumanus hofpitium ^ cum prandio qui venerit, 
“ melius utetur; poft, hofpes, ubi maneas profpice.” Ibid, 
j. 168. “ Ce que—Galien [Galen]—dit du Medecin Abaf- 
“ cantus, qui fe diftinguoit a Lyon par fa habilete, nous fait 
“ voirj que la mededne, qui y eft aujourdhui ft floriffante, y 
ctoit deja fort eultivee des ce terops-la.” 


building 
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building certainly, were equally difeovered at the 
foot of Mount Fourvicrc in 1666 ; the labourers 
coming to the face of a wall, that was wainfeoittd 
with inlaid work ; and laying open a curious floor 
of Mdfaic, that bore the figures of a Female 
Hermes, a Cupid, a Satyr, and a Silvanus upon 
it, and fo proved itfelf to be as early as the time 3 
of heathenifm •*. All thefe buildings unite with 
Strabo to prove, that the commencement of a town 
upon Hannibal’s ifland was not till the days of 
the Roman empire, was then in the earlieft of 
thofe days, and the refult of the greater com¬ 
merce which then fettled there; and go on to 
prove by themfelves, that, even in the days of the 
Romans, the whole ifland was inhabited laxdy, 
from the very vtrtex of the Delta on the fouth, to 
the bafe and the mountains on the north. 

Yet the new town continued ftiH to gain upon 
the old, and even after the Romans had oeafed 
to Mjhe lords of the country. The principle Of 
commerce, which operated fo powerfully before, 
continued its activities Hill. The church of the 
Holy Crofs was built upon the banks of the 
Saone, before 611 *. The churches of St. Paul and 
St. George were built on the fame banks, in the 

* Hiftoire i. 237*239. Un pan de imiraille, qtti etoit re* 
u vctu dc pieces de rapport.” 

” Hifloire i. (partit fecoJide) 340,2nd ii. 51, 

F a 


century 
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century preceding f ; and the adjoining church of 
St. Etienne was, in the century before that s. Re¬ 
ligion thus fupplies hiftory with marked dates, in 
the feveral periods of its facred erections. Even 
the fovereigns of the Burgundian Vandals fixed 
their refidence on the ifland, in the fixth century; 
and the church of St. Etienne became their cha-. 
pel-royal h . Elegance and fafhion would then 
co-operate with commerce, to invite the old town 
from its height. Under the attraction of all, the 
laft and lingering inhabitants of it deferted the 
hills, and defeended to the plain. Then affiiredly 
was the canal dug, that' we have feen running 
along the foot of the liills from the Saone to the 
Rhone, and that was not there (we are fure) in 
the days of Hannibal or Polybius; to guard 
againft any invasion from the only accefliblc 
quarter of the ifland, to preclude any defeent 
upon the town from the defencelefs and defolatcd 
hills above. And the fquwe of Trajan, left ex- 
pofed to the weather for #b or three centuries, 
therefore called Forum Vetus, Fourvietl , or Four - 
vUre, and fo giving name to the mountain ; in 
840 was thrown down from end to end by a 
ftorm, and elofed the final hiftory of Hannibal’s 

* Hiftoire i (part, feconde) 339-340, and 135. 

* Hifioire ii. 55. 

* Jiiftoirc I (pt. sde) 340, and ii. 58-59. 
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townThis has been almoft a folitude ever 
iincc, having only a few houles fcattered over the 
range of thefe hills, and two or three monafteries 
extending their gardens along the fite of the an- 
tient town; while the town on the ifland has 
been obliged by the narrownefs of its ground, 
pent in as it is between the hills and the rivers, 
to ufurp upon the line of the canal, to fill it up 
with earth, and to cover it with buildings; even 
to raife the houfes cnormoufly high, like our own 
Edinborough, and fo to pile one city (as it were 1 ) 
upon the head of another. 


Iniponere Pclio Ofifam 

—VII.— 


Hifloire i. * 73*1 74 - Our Englifh name of Lyon*, like the 
French uame of Londrei, is derived from the exifteneeof tlicfe 
two towns together, like thofe of London and Southwark. 
How falfely then does D’Anville aflert, that “ ce qui fait au- 
“ jourd’hui la plus confiderable partie de Lion entre la Saone. 

et le Rhone, n'a commend & ft remplir que fous le regne de 
“ Louis XII. et de Francifa I” (423-4.14); when it began fo 
many ages before, and when it had laxely covered the whole 
ifland in the days of the Romans. 

k I cannot leave this fine town without noticing, that it fur- 
niflies three inftances of fuch honour paid to Conjugal Love, 
as is rare to be found in the world. One gentleman has fo- 
lemnly regiftered upon the graveftone of his wife, that “ She 
“ lived with him 42 years without one hint," “ Quae cum eo 
“ vixit annis xlii .fine ulld macula ” (Hiftoire i. 50). A fecond 
lias recorded his wife, as “ a moll extraordinary example of 
“ goodnefs, and very loving of me, who lived with me *3 
*’ wears 15 days without offending me once “ conjugi rariflimi 

F 3 “ exempli 
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i have entered into all this double hiltory of 
kyons, in order to remove the obflructions in my' 
march with Hannibal, which the mil-directed vigour 
of oppofition, and the over-a£tivc officioufnels of 
zeal, have equally contributed to raife in my 
way. This was the firft ftage in the route of 

“ exempli meiqne amandin quai vix. mecnm anno xxiii, 
“ d, xv, fint ulU animt hrjtone" (Hiftpire i. 83}. Thele are 
as remarkable, as they are pleating; but the third is ftill 
ftronger and fuller. Another gentleman dedicates a monu¬ 
ment “ to the Virtuous Memory and the Eternal Hope, alfo 
“ to the Incomparable Spirit, of-Felicia Mina, a woman who' 
** Was an example of the molt extraordinary chaftity, and the 
41 fulleft affedtion towards all mankind,—his incomparable 
“ wife, who lived with him 3a years 5 months 4 days without 
“ one quarrel'” ** Bonae Memorise et Spei xternx, Spiritu quo- 
“ que Incomparabili, Felicia? Minx, feminx rariflimae ca&itatis, 
“ exempli affe&ionis pleniflimx erga omnes homines,—Con- 
“ jugi Incomparabili, quse vixit antios xxxii. menf.v. diesiiiv 
u Jtne ulla qutreld” (Hilloire i. 103-104). Such inftances of 
worth in the wife, and of gratitutje in the hulband, ought to 
be well known for the honour of rtflftrimonial affedtion. These, 
is fomething peculiarly tender, too, in the bufband’s recording 
the very months, and even the very days, during which he 
had been happy in her love. The concluding touch particu¬ 
larly, of having lived *3 years, even 3a, and even 4a, •without 
ant Hot, or one quarrel , or once offending her bmjband, carries 
the love to ks full point of amiable perfcdtkm. Thole met* 
who are good hulbands, and feel themfelves happy in being 
fuch, will peculiarly admire thefe epitaphs, as what ferve for 
snirrours to their own condudt, 

And give them back the image of their minds. 

Hannibal, 
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Hannibal, which wanted to be particularly afcer- 
tained; and to afcertain it completely, was re- 
quifite to all the future certainty of my move-, 
ments. The ground about Lyons, too, is now lb 
different from what it was in the days of Hanni¬ 
bal, that a double train of proofs became necef- 
lary to afcertain its identity. I was obliged, not 
merely to fhew the town exifling originally upon 
the fummit of the hills, but alfo to mark how and 
when it came to fhift its lituation, and to be 
where it now is upon the ifland. I have thus, I 
believe, thrown fuch a clear fun-fhine of hiftory 
upon the point, as no mi flakes can veil, and no 
wilfulnefs can darken, for ever again. 

At the period of Hannibal’s arrival then, Lyons 
flood frowning from its flcep, lofty, and almoffc 
inacceflible hills, the capital of a nation, and 
“ very populous” in itfelf; while the ifland un¬ 
der it on the fouth, the prefent fltc of Lyons, lay 
all uninhabited, but .^ell cultivated, and ** fruit- 
“ fill in comBut the town was in a high 

ferment 

1 From this fertility in corn, charaftcriftic of that and all 
the land adjoining, the town was actually called by the Ro¬ 
mans “ Colonia Claudia Copia Augufta Lugdtlnum.” This 
name, fays M. de Marca, denoted “ la grande fertility du 
** pais.” And, as Father Colonia adds, ** par ce nom extra* 

“ ordinaire de Copie, on vouiut faire allufion a la Deeflc dc 
" l’abondance ou des moiflons, qui faifoit un des grands ob- 
,s jets du culte tie tout ce pais, auquel mime ellc avoit donni 

F 4 “ fon 
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ferment of feditiort at the time. Bfancus was 
the king of the Segufiani, and had his palace 
within it. He had however a younger brother, 
who was too ambitious to be any longer a fub- 
ject, had become too popular not to make a grand 
fvrugglc for the crown, and had drawn all the 
lower rank of people to his fide. The govern¬ 
ment of the Segufiani teems to have been, like 
the late, the prefent government of the Poles, not 
indeed elective, but at once republican and regal. 
They are faid exprcfsly by Pliny, to have been 
*• a free nation j” with that abufe of language, 
which is too prevalent among ourfelves, and 
which even the imperial Romans, in confequence 
of their hereditary inclination for rcpublicanilxn, 
could not refrain from practiling m . They had 

“ (on nom “ of Segufiana. u Cette beetle s’appelloit Seyetia i 
** on Ley eft a. C’eft un terme Celtique, q«e Its Romaius adop- 
“ rcrent, et qui felon Pline, et felon Align llin (De Civ. DJ, 

lib. iv. c. 8), a donne Je nom a la nioiddn, nomme en La- 
■** tin Seyts. On voit encore ii Lyon tin bus-relief antique, dam 
“ lequel cette Divinite cji repr efentec aver unc eernt d'dbondance 
“ a la main ; et c' eft eii'fc la mime attitude, qne le Genie de 
“ Lyon eft reptefentte tutus un medailh d'sllbln" (Hiltoire i. 
3*8-130.) 

“ Pliny iv. 18. “ Seculiani liberi,” I>’ \nvil)c afierts them 
to be called free, becaufe they were no longer fubje£t to the 
CEdtii 1 “ les Segufiani, apres avoir cte cilentes OEduorum, font 
<* enfuite qualifies de libers ” (p. 4*3). But this is plainly 
an errour,as the Segufiani are, after tie days of Pliny, dill put 
down for fubjeets to the CEdui; Ptolemy reckoning for one 
»t ;he fEduan town*, this very city of Lyons (ii, 8. p. 52 ). 
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alfo a fenate and nobles; that, an argument of 
the republican tendency of their government, a 
tendency very prevalent even then in the tbuth 
of France; and thefe a proof of its tendency to 
the wiled fort of a republic, a republic of grada¬ 
tions and orders, fuch alone as was then eda- 
blifhed in any part of France ; the inhabitants of 
that country having not yet mounted up into all 
the lunacies of liberty, and not yet afpiting 1o 
make the human animal walk upon his Ix-ad, 
fprawl with his legs in the air, and rear his rump 
againd the Iky. They were however curfcd, as 
the Romans had been, Ijefore, and as the Poles 
have been fincc, with that uniform attendant 
upon popular governments, the diffractions of 
diflcndon. The great mafs of mankind, however 
we may flatter them and impofe upon curfehcs by 
fantadical theories, arc calculated only to ol>c\. 
They arc no inore qualified to direct in dates, 
than our tenants arc to dictate in families. Tlu-tc 
pretcndcdly free ibeictics, therefore, are generally 
fubjected to the mod degrading of all tyrannies 
the tvrarmv of the mob. This we fee difplav< u 
in all its fulled honours, within the region of 
France at prelent: where the mob-cry of libci tv 
has been more lavage in its tones, than the Indian 
yell of murder; where the polited nation ot Iva- 
rope has been transformed by it, into a hord of 
the bloodieft barbarians; and where the mob it- 
felf has come forward, with ten thoufiuid furies 

accompanying 
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accompanying it, to mafikcre the nobles, the 
clergy, the, monarch, and his queen. But it had 
been ditplayed in colours lets glowing and glar¬ 
ing, among the Segufiani of France before. In¬ 
capable of diftinguithing in their intellects, and 
accefiible to every felicitation of cunning in their 
patlions, the commonalty of Lyons all took part 
now with the ambitious brother, and all broke 
out into a rebellion with him, againft the king, 
the lenate, and the nobles; a rebellion fomewhat 
like that in our own country once, of clowns 
againft their matters, or more like that of Paris 
lately, of thop-keepers againft their cuftomers, of 
Sans-cttlottes againft gentlemen. Government, we 
know, is all founded upon opinion. It is the 
power of the few over the many, weak in itfelf, 
and firm only from a principle of obedience in 
the fubjedts. And, whenever the many chute to 
violate this principle, burft away from the lubor- 
dination in which they arc placed by Providence, 
and fo deftroy the tytlcmatic harmony of the 
whole; they have the capacity of doing fo in 
their own hands, juft as an individual has the ca¬ 
pacity of lifting his arm againft his life. 

This rebellion teems to have been, as all rebellions 
of the mob are, equally hidden and violent. The 
royal palace flood probably where the imperial 
was afterwards, upon Mount Fourviere; and the 
king cfcaped from it with precipitation. He did 
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not retire into the open country, where lie might 
be joined by his obedient fubjects, and whence' 
he might return to crulh the rebellion of the po¬ 
pulace in his capital. But he fled down the fide 
of Mount Fourviere, into the ifland below. There 
he was inclofed by the rivers as in a pound, and 
muA {00 n have been feized by the hands fo rudely 
raifed again# him. Yet he appears to have been 
poflefled of the navigation of the rivers, his party 
was thus probably becoming flrong in the iiland, 
and the ufurping brother defeended at the head 
of his new fiibje&s to deflroy it. The corn was 
now carried off from thq fields of the ifland, as 
the month of O&obcr had commenced ". The 
two armies flood oppofed to each other, upou 
them; when, as if by inchahtment, a large army 
appeared fuddenly on the eaftern bank of the 
Rhone, marching in regular order, and tending 
up the current. The oppofed hofls probably 
flood fufpended in their lioflility, at the light; 
eii«ra«cd in attention to this third hofl, that was 
fo ftrangely iiiuing from the clouds of the hori¬ 
zon; and engaging the attention of this hofl 
themfelvcs, as it gained a nearer and a nearer 
view of them. Such a fight as this would carry 
all the appearance of a magic icene, even in thole 
times of military movements; when the golden 
chain of property did not yet bind man to the 

■ See vol. ii, chap. i. fcii. iv». hereafter. - 

{oil, 


1 
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foil, bn ifrhifch he was fettled; when the land loti 
by migration from one country, was eafily re¬ 
covered by the invafion of another; when pro¬ 
perty was thus hung upon the iron chain, that 
girt the fword to the body; and when armies 
were frequently ranging, over the face of the 
earth. But this new army would l'ocm be known 
to be Hannibal’s Carthaginians. The king ap¬ 
plied to him, for his aiTitrance againft the rebels ; 
and Hannibal atfented to the overture. 

He thus did, what in his hade of avoiding the 
Romans was very imprudent to be done. Had 
Scipio indeed been wifi; enough to follow the 
Carthaginians to Lyons, when he found on his 
arrival at the point of paflage over the Rhone, 
that they had marched away three days before 
towards it; the march of Hannibal mud have 
feemed like a flight, the Gauls would have been 
ready to flop and attack him as one flying, and 
he would particularly have fullered for his pre- 
tent halt, in the defeat ot lhs whole plan. The 
haflinefs Of all his march up to Lyons, fhews him 
not to have known of Scipio’s return to Italy by 
fea °. But he was drawn into the mcafurc by 
lliofe principles, on which every general mud 
venture to acl at times ; his hope that Scipio 
would not prefumc to follow him, his CQnfhJence 


* Polybius iii. 49. and Livy xxi, 32.. 
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in the advance which'he had gained upon him, 
and his perception of the good which would re- 
fult from his interference. “ He joined the king 
with a party of his army, for the conveyance of 
which over the Rhone into the ifland, the king 
muft have furuifhed the ncceftary trantports; 
leaving the reft encamped upon the bank with 
the baggage, and fo fecuring his return acrofs t!ie 
Rhone again. With his own men and the king's, 
he attacked the rebels, defeated their army, dis¬ 
lodged them equally from the ifland and the ca¬ 
pital, and put a complete end to the whole rebel¬ 
lion p. 

* Livy xxi. 31. “ Regni certamine ambigebant Fratres: 
“ Major, et qui prius impeiitarat, Brsncus nomine, minore 
“ ab fratre et cyetu juniorum, qui jure minus, vi plus, potc- 
“ rant, pcllebatur. Hujus feditionis per-opportur.a difeep- 
“ tatio qnum ad HannibaJem rejefta efTct, arbiter regni fart us, 
“ quod ca fenatfis principumque fententia fuerat, imperuira 
“ majori reftituit,” Folybius iii. 49. Tip; HN, the ifland, 
«£»xojuivoj, xw xesl»7\aSut iv AVTH ivo vrif ir,c 

5 roo-ia&fof, xa» META ETPATOITEAftN ANTIK AOHMENOYii 
AAAHAOIE, vxunrxfintj tb Ilfvs€uk(n., ntu h; tu 

oTjp'rja|ai, km avfL-ammmaat tm «gx m a vl‘ n [<xt/?ai], et ulu tm- 
jeswrs'—Jio *fu ovv-emBifim;, kcu <nn-t*£aXm tov tltpy, x. t. 7. 

f* It happened that at thjs time there were two brothers in 
“ arms againft each other, contending for the fovereignty of the 
“ place. The eldeft of them had recourfe to the Carthagi- 
4 ‘ titans, and implored their aid to feettre him the pojfejjion of his 
“ rights. Hannibal embraced the occafion •with no fnsall joy. 

—Having joined his forces therefore with this prince 
“ [ prince’s], he defeated and drove out the younger brother" 
(i. 354). More refponfively to the original, the verfion fhould 
rah thus; “ he came to the ifland, and found in it two brother* 

“ engaged 
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“ e * r g*& e d * n a c ‘ vi l war for the fovereignty , and facing each 
u other with oppofcd armies ; he was invited and foliated by the 
“ elder, to confederate •with him , and •with him to vindicate the 
** fovereignty to him; Hannibal ajjinted ; wherefore he alfo,' in 
“ concert with him, attacked and diflodged the other.” This 
account in Polybius is as regular and judicious, as that in 
Livy is awkward and abfurd. Yet Livy fupplies fome notices, 
that Polybius omits. 

The town of Lyons continued for a long time, to be called 
Sometimes Lugadunum, fometimes Lugdunum,'and fometimea 
both by the fame perfon. Though called Lugdunum in Plancus’s 
epitaph, it is called Lugadunum in Antony’s coins, die firft that 
are known to have been flruck here, bearing thole prefcnt arms 
of Lyons upon them, which feero in the prelent pronunciation 
of the town’s name to be a mere /aw, but arc only the revival 
of Antony’s device, a Lion (Hiftoire i. 40, Breval’s Firft Tra¬ 
vels i, 2*9, Second ii. 113, and Thicknefle ii. 91) ; in the in- 
fcriptkm upon the altar of Antoninus Pius (Hiftoire i. 186) ; 
and on other monuments (Hiftoire i. *89, ii. 186, and Breval’s 
Firft Travels 237-246). Jt is even denominated Lugadun 
and Lugdttn, in one and the lame infeription at Rome (Breval 
22S). From the date of the altar, which is 160 after Chrift 
CHiftoire i. 185) j and from the alfertion of Dio, that Lyons, 
which had been formerly called Lugadunum, was in his time 
denominated LugdunUm ; the name appears to have not been 
generally pronounced Lugd&num only, till the end of the fe- 
cond century. So much lefs reafon than ever had Menetrier, 
for his Roman town of Lugdunum, in opposition to his Rho¬ 
dian of Lugadunum ! And fuch is often the lambent flame of 
antiqnarianifm, that is at once bright and powerlefs, ftrikes 
upon the fancy, but reaches not the underftanding. 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the train ! 

■ .« ■ — Lugadunum or Lugdunum too does not mean, as 

putarch from Clitopho and an alledged fa£t interprets it, the 
Hill of Ravens (Hiftoire i. 18, and Breval 2*6); but, as our 
own name of Lug for a river, and the feme appellation of Lu¬ 
gadunum 
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gedunum or Lugdunum for Leyden in Holland (Breval 21), 
unite to Ihew, it means the River Town. Loch, a lough, lake, 
or fea, in Irilh, properly fignifies water, as Lock-afairn is a 
iliower of rain; and forms Luig in the genitive cafe. Even 
Lug actually fignifies a river, in the Gallic (Bullet’s Diftionnaire 
Celtique).—Nor was the ifland named Aibatattus or Atbanacus, 
as has been concluded by fome writers (Hilloire ii. 20, and 
Breval *28), from an Athtnaum or School upon it. No Athe- 
nxum appears to have been ever there. Nor was it deno- 
nated, as Father Colonia fuppofet, from the Greek word 
a6<x**1o; applied to the martyrs of Lyons here buried, and ex- 
preffive of their immortality (ii. 19-20}; bccaufe the name 
covered the whole ifland, becaufe a Greek name is evidently 
improper for a Roman-Gallic place, and becaufe, as the mar¬ 
tyrs fuffererl in the amphitheater on the hill of St. Sebaftian, 
fo their afhcs were not buried at all, but thrown into the 
Rhone (i. 280-281). Like our own ifle of 7 'bantt, which is 
called Athanatos by Solinus xxii, and the Gallic town of Tane- 
tum on the Po (Livy xxi. 25); it derived its appellation from 
the Celtic word Tan, frill retained in the Irilh and Erfe for a 
region, and lengthened probably in the diminutive into Tan-et 
for a little region.—Nor was the ifland ever called Cannabis, 
as Breval i. 228 from an infeription thinks it was. The words 
of the infeription are.thefe: “Vinario Lugudun. in Cannabis 
« confident.” The winc-merchants of Lyons are alfo fpeci- 
fied in another infeription (Hiftoire i. 100). But as the ifland 
was called Athanatus, and therefore 'is now denominated Aif- 
nay; fo Cannabis is plainly fome other part of Lyons, probably 
one of the hills of the original town, as the Celtic name con¬ 
curs with the hifrory to fuggeft, and perhaps the very hill of 
St. Sebaftian. Ceann in Irilh is a head, Ceann-tor a headland, 
Ceannanas Kells in Ireland, and Ctannfaile Kinfale.—-Thefc in¬ 
deed are trifles to be fettled. But half the learning of man¬ 
kind is made up of fuch trifles. And to remove the rubbiih 
which impedes or deforms a building, is as much the bufineft 
of an architeft; as to lay his courfes of frone, and to ere& his 
edifice. 

- let 
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Let rr}e however relieve the drynefs of tliefe petty difquifi- 
tions, by one fhort notice that will go to the heart of all our 
(Christian feelings. In this region of conjugal epitaphs, one 
Jiufband records his wife to have lived with him twenty-five 
years, nine months, five days, and “ by bein g too pious to 
“have become impious.” In this manner does he unconfcioufly 
yegifter her for a profeflbr of that Chriftianity, which was foots 
to eftablifli itfelf on the ruins of Heathenifm, and to fix even 
one of its epifcopal thrones at this very city of Lyons! “ D. M. 
“ et Memoriae ALterase,” he lay 5 * “ Sutise Aqthidis,” a name, 
t^at Ciews the bearer tQ have been of Grecian origin, per¬ 
haps from Marfeilles, perhaps from the fouth of Italy, perhaps 
from the Eaft immediately, “ qu® ifixit annis xxv, men. ix, d. 
“ v. dam nimia f>ia fuit faSa eft impia ” (Hiftoire i. £64). 
So did hitman folly prefume to' cenfure that as impiety, which 
was calculated to fan the dying ‘embers of piety in the world, 
to blow them into a llrqng blaze, and to fling the glorious 
fplendours of it over earth and. heaven ! Yet, fuch is, th? le¬ 
gacy of folly left by Heathenifm to the world, I remember to 
have met with this very expreflion, without knowing from 
whence it was derived, applied even by a Chrijlian pen to the 
devoutnefs and 1 eligioufnefs of a Cbriftiun perfon. A Heathen 
woman, by becoming Chriftian, might feem to the ignorance of 
a Heathen to be rebelling againft God, in deferting the com¬ 
mon deities of Heathenifm; but a Chriftian, by no rigours of 
Chriftianity, could pofiibly become, in reality or in appear¬ 
ance, a rebel to God. Chriftians, to their fhame, borrow 
weapons from Heathens at times, to encounter the ftriftneflet 
of their own religion. 
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CHAPTER the SECOND. 


Ha^tbal hatfftg thus refrored Brailcus to h is 
throne, the monarch manifefted his gratitude by 
his kindneis. He Supplied the Carthaginians with 
'corn, and with other provifrons, in abundance. 
He replaced all their old and broken weapons^ 
with weapons new and ftrong. He ftirnifhod the 
greatest part of diem with new clothes, to guard 
their bodies againfi the cold of the Alps. He 
even provided them with nevv Ihoes, to fecure 
their feet from the rough roads of the Alps. He 
thus,' by a gratitude as feafonable to the Cartha¬ 
ginians as it was honourable to himfelf, gave a 
new face and form to their whole army. But 
what ihewed his gratitude more livelily than all 
the reft, becaufe of the trouble and toil wlrich it 
gave him, and of the high encouragement which 
it lent by his abfence, to the juft-fubdued populace 
of his capital; he refolved to attend Hannibal in 
perlon, and with a detachment of his own foldiery, 
a confiderable way towards the Alps; and to do 
VoI " L G him 
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him all the fcrvicc which he could, among the 
tribc^of his countrymen upon the road “. 

Thus 


* Livy, xxi. 3*. “ Ob Id mcritum, com meat 11 copiaque 

rerum omnium, maxlmi veftis, eft adjunis ; quam infames 
•t frigorlbus Alpes prreparafi : ‘-cogcfant." Poly bins, iii. 49. 

O-j—uwi xtu.srtXot? mlHitoi; otQfkwi ix"P’lTw TB rfKIomSor' 
a'/ 'f'J*. xcu run or?.u» i« tree xo* ,/ra eris-opixe!* arxflei JnaXAafac, 
/xaivoaromor mmu t»i» Sbvetpw fvxeupwg. i’ll rows seXciyoVi HrOrfh xat 
rrfo; Tovlats tiavjec - !*, xca^xtxra-', u/^jpxr*** CTpaf 

T*f td» .Ofim t/rs,wcX«f, to )i pi!fror, tvXuCttf J*«x«*f**»o*s——«ffovpAjW«4 

r«s er<?<kf*K 'lii’X. M $®e »ot Obly fupplied the 

troops with chtn and other nejeeftarifs, in large abundance 5 
“ but exchanged likewifc.<alT their arms, that were Impaired 
“ and worn by ufe, for othere"that were found and new.” He 
thus, as the tranflator has ‘ftrangeiy "forgot to add, feafpnably 
gave it neshfabe te-ihewholedriitfl, tkcunvolixrk ■ 6 *tra» rw Swaps* 
biit Mr.' -Hampton "inoft. nggHjjenTijr oraitB the-princi¬ 
pal cUmfe.in this- whole,fentenoe. -" He. fuppiftied great part," tire 
greftteft part , S* of the foldiers alfo with new habits” clothes, 
»* and efpecially with flioes, which Were of Angular fervice to 
«* them, in their mjftth affcrWkfds'afflrdft'the tnountains. Bm 
** t’ue chief advantage was, that he attended with all his forces 
a point incredible in ttfelf, even if it had been faid by Polybius, 
Brancus w ould thus have left his capital again in the pofleflion 
of rebels, and l’o have undone that:very a£fc pf kindnefs for 
which he, was to attend the Carthaginians; but, as the fa£t un¬ 
doubtedly agp and as Polypus fpeaks, only with his own forces* 
that Jsy vvithiyi^nif of his own ; “ qppn the rear of the Cartha- 
« gjniarv .army,:rhroug|i the-whole country—, which they could 
not otherwife have .fia,$ed without great fear and caution." The 
trail (la tor,, has thus, aitefed-the fenfe, and actually denies what 
his author affirms. Polybius fays, that the Carthaginians were 
“ apprehenfive” even now ;; and Mr. Hampton fays, that they 
•would have beets apprehenfive //Brancus bad not gone with them. 

And 
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Thus fuccefsful in his progrefs, Hannibal fet 
but again towards the Alps. But what courfe did 
he now purfue thither b ? Did he now alter the 
route, which he had taken before; turn fuddenly 
on his right from Lyons; and diredt his march to 
~~thofe Alps, from which he had turned away on 
his left before ? Folard, who wildly takes Han¬ 
nibal up towards Lyons as far only as Romans on 
the Here, in order to lead him, by a fudden turn 
on the right, over Mount Genevre; now carries 
him to Mount GemEvre accordingly. But M. de 
St. Simon, who'brings him up to Vienne, more 
wildly '(if we can talk of greater or letter wildnefs, 
where both are extravagantly wild) puts him 
back— to his point of paflage over the Rhone; 
bringing him up betwixt Romans and Grenoble 
to Viehtiit, and theh putting him back by Tein, 
by Valehce, and by Montclimar; in order to 
make him commence where he fhould have com-. 

menced 

And having, by this hnrerfion Of his author's ideas, lalved the 
honour of the Carthaginians, he ventures to magnify their 
“ apprehenfiveneft*’ into u great fear and caution” (1.354). 
That Branctis's Attendance upon the army of Hannibal, *aa 
the grOated” of all hi* Icindnefles j is Very weakly affirmed 
by Polybius. What (oft of a lcindncfs It was, thefeqUcl Ihews 
hi fedtion ili. of this vetf citiptef; and the affirmation will then 
appear totally dHpfoVed. Ict'ttiy teat, therefore, 1 have given 
another tdrn. to the narrative. 

‘ «• Here," cries Mr. Archibald Bower in Ancient Univ. 
Hill. ’xii. 438^ " an hillorian is as much at a lofs what route 
C * “to 
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mcnced before, his outfet for the Cottian A ips c . 
Or did Hannibal now turn on liis rigid, in order. 

to 


•* to take,” when he-has brought Hannibal a march of ten day* 
beyond Lyons, “ as Hannilkl himfelf was” more than ten days 
before, at his paflage acrofs the Rhone; “ the ancients having. 

left us in great daFknefs, as to the exalt place where the Car- 
“ thaginian General palTed the mountains. Some of the mo- 
“ derns point out one place, and fome another; but as they 
u may all be, for aught-we know, equally miftaken , we fhall fol- 
** low Hannibal through the hrunenfe difficulties he met with 
“ in this his famous paflage, -without pretending to afeertain the. 
“ precifc place * where he attempted, and happily accomplished, 
“ fo bold an undertaking.” .Yet, what is very furprifing, 
there is a map attending this account, p. 23;, in which the 
courfe of Hannibal is aSruaUy delineated . Did the map-maker 
fancy himfelf to be more knowing,.than his hiftorian.; that the 
graver thus pretends to fet itfelf in contradiction to the pen, 
and the fervant thus prefames to give the lje to his mailer ? 

c See the maps in St. Simon, and the routes upon them. 
Both he and Folavd boaft, of their perfonal acquaintance with 
the Alps; and of theirfuperior fknefs in confequence of that, 
for afcertaining the route of Hannibal through them. “ L’in- 
V fpeltion des lieux,” lays the former ip p. vii, “ m’a donne 
“ l’idee la plus nctte.de toute I'hiftoire and M on me per- 
“ niettra d’etre uri- peu decifif,” fays the latter in Taiile de 
Comparajon at the end, “• for ce point que ye poflede bien; 

cela me fled beaucoup micuxqu’& un autre, qui ne les aui a 
** ni yues in etudiees, comme j’ai fait dans les Alpes et les Py- 
“ rentes.” Yet the perfonal knowledge ef Sl.de St. Simep, 
proferibes the perfonal knowledge of Folard (p. xxxviii); and 
I muft profepbe that of both. Fyes may foe ; but only the 
glades of hlitory can enable them to fee properly. M. de St. 
Simon atfo is as contradictory to himfelf, as he is.erroneous in 
hit ideas. After he has made Hannibal, like a .hare hardly 

chaced. 
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to reach a more northerly part of thcfc French Alps, 
and to pafs them by* the road of Little St. Beb- 
kard ? This is the cOurte, which he is fuppofed 
by feveral to have purfued; particularly by Mr. 
Breval, the itioft knowing and intelligent of all 
-aiir Englilh 'travellers; and by that dignified 
officer of bur army, who went over the Alps in 
order to trace the footfieps of Ihe Carthaginian 
Hero upon them. “ From what has been fa id by 
“ Polybius,” argues Mf. Breval, (£ concerning 
“ Hannibal’s pajjing the Rhone at Lyons," he fhould 
have faid, concerning, his .coming up the Rhone 
to Lyons, after his paftage over it below ; “ and 
“ his entering Italy by the country of the Infubri 
“ [Infubres], which is the pretent Milancfe; it 
“ will folloiv, that he.took the road of Chamberri, 

“ the Petit St. Bernard , afid the Vale of Aoila.” 
In a note he adds, that the Petit St. Bernard “ was 
“ part of the Alps, called Poeninao from tlie 

chaced, to return upon his own fteps, to double back to the 
point from which he fet out, and to*face his very purfuers; he 
forgets all this afterwards, and fpeaks of Hannit&l ?s marching, 

“ non en circulant, ou reveuant furfespasi ce que je nc fup. 

•* pofe quc.ce General ait fait ;** and adds, “ que ce grand Ca- 
“ pitaine n'auroit fas voulu Conner une prouve vifibl* eTignorance, 

“ en retoumant fur fes pas (p. xxiii). Confiftency of afler- 
tions requires cleamefi 'of diferimfinSitidns, and contradictions 
are the fure evidence of cohfotfibh. But fitch a' grofs contradic¬ 
tion as this, in a work of fir fmall a fize, and confiding Wholly 
of alledged fadts, cannot readily be paralleled, I fuppofe, in 
all the realms of confufion. 

G 3 


“ march 
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“ march of the Carthaginians 1 *.” Accordingly 
“ we axe frill nwjreinclined ip OW days,” adds St, 
Simon, “ to maintain that Hannibal palled by 
“ Little St. Bernard; lince we have been. allured, 
<c : that all the bones of an elephant were^difeo-. 
*? vered upon this mountain % I undexfrajad too 
from fome letters, with which the General has 
favoured me; and from a largc iuap of the Alps, 
which he has communicated |o t mc, after he had 
delineated the courfe, and fet down oblervations, 
with his own hand upon it; that‘he carries Han¬ 
nibal from Lyons acrofe Dauphiny, enters the 
Alps with him by a fteep and rugged gully, in 
which are Jill vifible the remains of an ancient road, 
and a little to the lbuth of which is the modern 
entrance for Mount Cenis, called Les Efchelles, 
He thence conducts him along the vale, between 
high hills and up the river Yere, to the plain 
where Chamberry now Hands; over it, and by 
St. Joire, to the vale of the river Here near Mont- 
melian. He thep brings him up along its right 
bank, to the gmnd bend of the Ifere on the right, 
and to Confians uponit; along the trough of the 
Ifere frill, by La Roche Sevih, FaiflbSi, Monfrier, 
£yme, St, Mauriot, dnd Sext, to the foot; of 

t \ - n > -v * - * . 

* Brevd’irirfrTwsla.i, **>; feealfoii, ,.. fro „ 

.« On **eft plus *U9dw,45,n«^J«»rs, a 

•** fontenir Annibt! a ctyper If Petit St. 4 *^ 

“ pm* qn’on affbri qu’on a troiiye,$\n* yette ^pontagoe tous 
V les ofleraens d’un ekpj^aat.” 

' Uttk 
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Little St. Bernard^ tip'its weftem fide, through a 
long, fteep; arid 1 bugged gully,' to the right of a 
rapid current wbthriUta nhme, but dole on the 
left of a hill cfallfed Roche Blanche, near the bot¬ 
tom of the afeent, by the entrance into the gully, 
and at the village of Les Vijlars ; fo to the fumnnt 
of Little St. Bernard, the gorge or pats Of which is 
wide and long chough, to contain Hannibal’s 
army clofely encamped f . 

Sec Borgoni’s Maps of the, King of Sardinia’s dominions, 
improved by Dury; and Placide’s Map of Savoy. 

u Being of opinion," lays Mr.Pdwnall, “ with thofe learned 
“ antiquaries who have, with a great degree of probable con- 
“ jedture, traced the march of Hannibal through this vale" of 

the Durance ; “-it became matter of amufement to me, 

“ while pafGng down from the heights, to trace and follow 
** with my eye the fuppofed courier of this march j as lie is 
“ fuppofed to have parted the Rhone at Beaucairi and 
“ Roquemaure j ” Beaucairtf, which I have fliown from Strabo 
and D’Anville before, to be Ugernum on the weftem bank of 
the Rhone, and to be anfwerecf by^arafeon on the caftern, both 
to the fouih of Avignon i and Roquemaure, which I have equally 
fliown from Father Colonla, \o be*to the north of Avignon, 
even between AyigcmA and' dihrige, 1 'dnS'&nfetpiently thirty or 
more miles to the north of Beau&i*e*Cjfo ddbfouftded does Mr. 
Poivnall here appear, in. thergpQgfephgt off the vety country 
which he is vifiting J “ to, havje^rcty^Jn/w column up to 
“ Ambrone , and to have thence pierced through the partes 
“ ( thofe of White Rock) of the Celtic Alps to Turin” 
(Roman Ant. 1 in 1 WAU ^aie.;b.^](; 1 '•&#<-«•* hilf of 

this extract prefents Its Svim as jBgbal J an in/Jahce of geographical, 
cohfufednrfs, as the former haVSbhe ^Veaf«(y -. and it is my un¬ 
welcome lot, to ditfea aod^lbit bbjEh. r ‘ Simter was (he ftrft, 

J bejieve. who flatted the idea of Hhnnibnl’s marching in more 

G 4 than 
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Mr. Brevalj as we- fee. abpve, carries the Car¬ 
thaginians from LiltU i. Bernard down the Vale 

than one courfe over the Alps; and he makes the courfes fever at 
(p, 221). But the notion of feveral, or evenof two, is totally- 
vhgrnimded in itfelf; apd, what is more ilrange perhaps, is not 
made any hiiioricai vie of by either of the adopters x Simler or -— 
Mr. Pownall. The latter carries Hannibal’s whole army, in 
ipite.of hi?.own hypothecs, over one-and the fame ridge of 
mountains. The mention of the •white rock (hews, that he 
cmies the whole over the General’s ridge, the Little St. Bernard.. 
Yet the march from Roqnemaure dire&ly to “ Anibrone,”' 
leads Hannibal much to the feutb of thofe Alps, and in a line- 
only for the Cottian Alps or Mount Gencvre. Mr.. Pownall. 
indeed muft a&ually mean the Cottian, by the Celtic , Alps ; all 
the Alps being Celtic in faff, and none of them particularly 
Celtic in appellation. Accordingly, in his. own analyfis of his 
work prefixed to the whole, he fays himfelf; that he here 
gives us “ a tranfient view of the march of Hannibal,—from 
“ Beaucaire to Ambrone, and acrofs the Cottian Alps to the 
“ vale of Turin.” He thus carries Hannibal by Embrun over 
Mount Genevre, and by the White Rock over Little St. Ber¬ 
nard, in one and the fame route. He even carries Hannibal to. 
Lmbrun, and from thence to the foot of Little St. Bernard ; in 
order to convey him over the Cottian Alps, to Turin. The 
truth is, that Mr. Pownall very naturally imaged to himfelf 
the courfe of the Carthaginians, as running acrofs the Rhone 
-by the Roman road at Beaucaire, and Rretching over the Alps 
by the Roman road to Embryp. Mount Gencvre, and Turin j 
that he aftenvatds beard of Colonia’s point of pafTagC*at Roque - 
maure, and of the General’s line of march by Roche Blanche; 
that with all the haftinefs of a man of genius, aqd without 
condescending to undergo the dull drudgery of examining, he 
progreffively fuipeiled, fuppofed, and believed both thefe 
routes to be the fame with b» own ; - then mentioned them 
boldly as fuch ; fo confounded flimfelf, confounded his readers, 
and confounded all geography. of 
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of Aoffa. In the lame line does the General alfo 
conduct them. On the top of Little St. Bernard, 
he obferVcs, is a fmall lake which gives rife to a 
liver, that at the village of Hauteville, vulgarly 
and erroneoufly called Tuille, is joined by a brook. 
Over this brook,' as well as the General recollects, 
the road goes down to Tuille, a fmall di ft a nee 
below, over a very high and narrow bridge. A 
few hundred yards beyond the junction of this 
brook with the river, is fuch a narrow path on 
the fteep fide of a loote and rocky hill, as is liable 
to be wafhed away by falling rains or melting 
fnows, or even to be beat down by balls of fiiow; 
and as well correfponds in the General’s opinion, 
with the broken road that interrupted Hannibal’s 
march. When the General parted it in the end of 
September 1775, it had been repaired in forae 
places by long pine-trees, laid length-wife, and 
planed along their upper fides. Over thefe he, 
his fervant, and his mules were obliged to pafs ; 
and he was told by his mule-driver, that this was 
the worft part of the Alps, and that the inhabi¬ 
tants were forced to repair it every year. The 
road appears from the maps, to reach the river of 
Little St. Bernard juft below the fall of a brook 
into it, to crofs the river, make a circuit round a 
village, re-crofs the river, make an equal circuit 
upon the other bank, crofs'the river again, make 
a third circuit, and finally re-crofs the river for St. 
Didier, In the afoent to St. Didier, therefore, 

I fup-r 
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I fuppofe that dangerous pals to be; which the 
General’s mcmorj' is obliged to -fix io indefinitely 
at prelent, as to place it “ a lew hundred yards” 
below the^union of the river and* the brook. He 
iltence comes down by Morgen^ La Sala, Dierbe, 
Avife, and Livrogne, to Aofta; ‘palles through^., 
its long and winding valley, by Verrex to Ivrea ; 
and there turns on the right to the capital of the 
Taurini, Turin®. ,>: r ■'>■■■ 

This route, fa particularly fiepped out by the 
General, certainly bears 'very flrong marks of pro* 
bability upon the face of if. But, what adds to 
the probability^ this very route was purlued by 
the contending armies of the French and the Al* 
lies, in the war of our Queen Anne. In, 1709, 
the latter lent their main body over Mount Genisj 
while a ftuali corps drew near by the valley of 
Aofta to Little St. Bernard , afeended, and palled 
over it. The whole army retreated afterwards, 
partly by Mount Cenis, and partly by Little St. 
Bernard. In 1711 they eroded Mount Cenis again, 
in order to make the French quit the Tarcntaile; 
and to afiill fuch of their own forces, as were to 
pais by IJttle St. Bernard. They even advanced 
at. laft, vtery near to Montmdian. But, -as they 
Vltrt obliged to follow the courfe of the Ifere, the 
Cannons, which the French had planted at La 
& 

* Borgoni’s map byDury, the General’s, awn. remarks on the, 
margin, and PIacitie’s map. 

.. • ■ Chavajic, 
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Chavane, did-fome damage tp their columns, 
.They lent parties, however, to take poflelfion of 
Chamber jy ; and all their cavalry encamped there. 
But they were at .length compelled to retreat, and 
all palled back by Little Sr. Bernard h . Such a 
pradtifed road has this been, to our modern 
armies! 


Nor was it fo, merely to the modems. It was' 
not unknow n to the Romans themfelves. Thefe 
actually laid one of their grand roads, aevol's the 
Little St. Bernard ; which runs “ from Milan over 
“ the Graian Alps to ’Vienne” in Dauphiny. 
But I ihall invert the order of it, to accommodate 
it to our prelent purpole. It then goes thus: 

“ Vienna . Vienne ; “ Bcrgufiam, m. p. xx,” 

Bourgoin; “ Augujlum, m. p. xiv” [Pentinker’s 
Tables, “ Augullum xii],” Aofte at the fall of the 
Guier or Ycre into the Rhone near St. Gcnis 1 ; 
“ Labifconem, m. p. xiv [Lavifeone, xiv],” acrofs 
the Guier or Yore, fays D’Anvilic, to Novalefe 
on the Petty LailTe, but at the dilhmee only of 
eight miles, and, as I think, by a curve Hill 
greater on the right than D’Anville has made on 
the lefk up the Giper or Yere, and alongfide the 
Alps ^ to tiie General’s ltoep and rugged gully, 
in which fire fill vifible the remains of a Roman road, 

11 Berwick’s Memoirs, ii. 73-74, 81, 118, 124, and 129. 

1 D’Anville, xa8 and 154, and his rnip of Gallia Antiqua. 

* Placide’s map. 

and 
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and to the village of Voifein fouth of Pont dc Bcau- 
voifin and north of the gully 1 ; thence tip the 
gully, which is formed by the Guier or Yere, and 
is its outlet from the Alps, ft ill along its current, 
and in its valley between high Kills, , to its fource, 
ami over the hills to the plain Or bottom in which. 
Chamberry ftands, and to “ Ltmincum, m. p. xiv 
“ [Leminco, xvi],” the village of Lemens immedi¬ 
ately beyond Chamberry, on the other fide of the 
river Leiffe, where feveral coins, urns and little 
idols of the Romans have been dug up' 1 " ; then, 
not crofting at Montmelian the rapid and torrent- 
like Here, as the General unwarily does, in order 
to mount up on its right bank, and to re-crofs it 
afterwards for Conflans, but keeping on its left 
bank for the grand curve of the Ifere on the right, 
to “ Mantanam, m. p. xvi [Mantala, xvi],’* 
Mont aft eu between Freterive and Tournon, and a 
little to the left of the pretent road *; advancing 
upwards on the left bank ft ill “ Ad Publicanos, m. 
“ p. xvi [Ad Publicanos, iii],” to L’Hopital on 
the Arli juft at the curve of the Here, and to Con¬ 
flans on the other fide of the Arli> where the.road 
of the Itinerary and the route of the General 
unite again; “ Oblimum, m. p. iii [Obilonna, 
4e xiiij,” La Roche Sevin; and “ ff araniajiam, 
~ m. p. xiii [Darantafia, x],” Centron, now a 

* Ptacide’s map. 

* Breval’* Firft Travels, ii. 3 ; and D'Anville, 405. 

* Placidfi’s map. 

m village 
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village between Monfticr and Ayme, but (as ap¬ 
pears from the name) once the capital of the 
Centroncs, and therefore the fir ft metropolis of 
the Tarenlaije, borrowing its prefent apjwrllation 
from its people, and lending its original one to its 
region °. But, in order to fhow the general juft- 
nefs of this arrangement, let me here introduce 
another route of the Romans, which falls into this 
at Darantafia; and fo proves Darantafia ftill more, 
to be Centron. This goes “ from Milan over 
“ the Graiax Alps to Strafburg.” Inverted, 
it has thefe ftages to its prynt of concurrence with 

the other : “ Lacttm Laujhnium - Laitfanney 

on what was then called the Lake of Laufannc, 
but is now denominated the Lake of Geneva, fo 
fhifting is the property even of territorial names! 
“ Equeftt im, m. p. xx,” Nyon; “ Ctnabum, m. p. 
xvii,” Geneva ; “ Bautas, m. p. xxv,” Old 

• Antonini Itineraritim, 22, ** A Mediolsmo per A!p« 

“ Graias Viennam —-——: Darantafiarn —-— ; Obiimum* 

“ m. p. xiii; Ad 1 ‘ublicanos, m. p. iii; Mantanam, m. p. xvi ; 
“ Lemincum, m. p. xvi; Labifeonem, m. p. xiv ; Auguftum, 
4 * m. p. xiv; Bergufiam, m. p. xvi; Viennam, m. p. xx. 1 ' 

Peutinger’s Tables, firft and fecond fegmerrt: •* Vigenna-; 

“ Bergulium, xii; Auguftum, xiv } Lavifcone, xiv; Leaninco, 
“ xvi; Mantala,xvi ; AdPublicanos,iiij Obiionna,xiii; “Da- 
¥ rantafia, x.” See aifo the map prefixed to Berwick's Me¬ 
moirs ; the much more ufefnl mnp’of Savoy, &c. in maps for 
Modern Univ. Hiftorjr; and the ftiil more wfeful map of Bor- 
goni : by Durj. See alto D’Aaville, 153-154. 45 2 * 433 » an( l 
4 ° 3 ‘ 4 ® 4 * 
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Annecy ; “ Cafuarlam, m. p. xviii,” Bourg d’U- 
gine, oil the brook Cbatfe, and in the diftridt Ccfc - 
rietix; “ Darantafiam, m. *p. xxi,” Centron; 
cc Bergintrum,” &c. r. Having fo far 1 ecu red our 
ground, let ns take the line of the former road, 
and mount the Graian Alps with it. This pro- 
reed.? thus, the Tables firft interpolating one 
frage, “ Axunam, ix” [in ' Ptolemy, “ Axima "~\, 
Ayrne , written alfo Aifme arid Aixme, and proved 
to he a Romari town by two Roman mfcriptibna 
found at it i; (c Bergintrum, rii. p. xix [Bergin* 
,c trum, xirj,” th eprejetrl capital of thcTarantaile, 
St: Maurice, where another road falls into this, 
that runs parallel with the way by Old Annecy 
and Bourg d’Uginc to Centron, and with the road 
by Rumelie and Aix to Lcirifens 1 ; Tables, “ lx 

* Anton. Itin. *2, “ A Mediolano per Alpes Graias Argen- 

“ rorutum : Bergintrum.-—, Darantafiam, m. p. xviii j 

“ Cafuariam, m. p. xxiv ; Bautas, m. p. xviii 5 CenabuA, 
“ m. p. xxv; Equeftrim, m. p. xviij Lacum Laufonium, 
“ m. p. xx. ” And fee Breval's Firft Travek, ii. 21-24, 
Cox’s Travels in Switzerland, ii. 63 } Map of Savoy, tor.; 
Borgoni’s Mapand D’Anville, 14$, atz. The country 
about Lyofts is faid by Simler, 94, to be called “ Pays de 

Chabaul” or “ Tfchaballes” from the Latin Gabalius , at 
prefent j. and fp to retain the memory of the Roman name of 
Lyon, E$Kf/ 2 >'ts t in a correfpondent one from the Roman lan¬ 
guage. - ■ ; 

•> D’Anville, 318. > 

1 Anton. Itin. 22! Map of Savoy, orgoni’s and Placide’s 
Map® - ; and Sauflure, iii. 255. See 'alfo feftion iv. of this chap¬ 
ter, a note, for this other road to St. Maurice. 
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** Ai;pe Grata, vi,” THE Tor OF Little Sai^v- 
Berkarl, a hill which is denominated, not from 
any comparative littlenefs between it and the 
Great St. Bernard, but from the lmaller fixe of the 
convent upon it; Tables again, “ Ariolica, xvi,” 
Morges ; “ Arebrigium, m. p. xxiv [Arebrigium, 
“ xxv],” Livrognc; « Augujlam Praioum, m. p. 

xxv [Augulta Pretoria, xxviii],” Aojla ; “ f~:- 
“ lruivm, m. p. xxv [Vtricio, xxi],” Ferre* r; and 
“ Eporsdiam, m..p. xxi [Eporcdia, xxxiii] ” 
k’tea \ Tlie whole unites to thew us, tliat this 
pats over Little St. Bernard was a regular road of 
the Romans, and that it-has been frequently tra¬ 
velled by them 


y-n.— 

Yet, after all, this is not the courfe which Han¬ 
nibal purfued, pr by which Livy and Polybius 

* Anton. Itin. S2 M Eporredinm. . Vitricium, 

“ m. p. xxi; Aiiguttfim FrTtot;iam, m. p. xxv; Arebrigium, 
“ m p. xxv; Bergiutruin,m. p.xxiv.” Peutinger’s Tables, 
fccond Icgmept: 44 paratuafia, ,.;,Axunam,ix : Ber- 

“ gintruni, x^i;.inAlpe Graia, vi j5 ; AUoljca^xvi; Arebrigium, 

“ xxv i Au^ufta, Pretoria, xxviii; ^tripip, xxi; Eporedia, 

“ X5Jtili ” Map of oavoy, &c. Plaeide’s Map, where this 

road is actually traced ^.Montmelian, Fretterive, Touinon, 
Conflans, Monftier, and St. Maurice, to the top of Little St. 
Bernard, then over the top towards Aofta ; and Borgoni’s Map. 

ThefeAlps. are made tpretain their ancient name, fo late 
as in Placide’s Map; he marking them there, as « Alpes Gr,~ 
** gteifis ou de Savoyc.” 
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concur to carry him into Italy. It appears to b<i 
not, from a large variety of notices, fomc ancient* 
i (bme modern, but all converging to one common 
point The/e combine to lead him a very dif¬ 
ferent way; and it is my with, to point out the 
way dccifively to my reader. 


Hannibal had hitherto kept clofe to the Rhone* 
and thus advanced up to Lyon. He Jiill kept 
clofe to the Rhone, and thus advanced up to the Alps. 
He frill purfued the current of tins river upwards. 
He even purfued it nearly up to its foUrce. This, 
I believe, has never been, obferved before; yet it is 
very certain. It is demonftrably plain upon the 
pages of Pblybius. From the point at which he 
crofied the Rhone,, fays this author, Hannibal 
went “ along the river, leaving the fea behind 
“ him, marching eastwards, and puthing, as it 
“ were, towards the midland regions of Eu- 
rope u .” This is clear; yet what immediately 
follows is frill more fo. “ But the Rhone,” adds 
Polybius in the very next words, “ has its jprings 
“ above the Adriatic gulph, inelining to, the weft, 
“ in thoje parts of the Alps vahich fall away to the 
north i it flows however towards the fbutli- 
“ wefr, and difeharges itfeif into the fea qf Sar- 
“ dinia; and is carried—alonga valley, the nor- 
“ them fide of which is inhabited by Arduea 

“ Polybius iiia 47. flap* Toy WfatMev, am 5 }«X*Tktf, t>( ert rtit 
W ttcttyunof tm ttropuat, t>( itf to fttomleuer mi Evptme 

a “ Celtse, 
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** Celt®, while the louthern is all bounded,by 
“ thofe Jlopes of the Alps, which incline towards the 
f< north All this plainly implies Hannibal, to 
have croffbd the Alps near the fprings of the Rhone, 
and in thofe parts ot the mountains which incline 
towards-the »ort^. Yet we are not lel't by Poly¬ 
bius, to mere implications upon the point. He 
inhantly lpcaks out with a lull explicitnefs. “ The 
“ plains upon the Po," he goes on finally to fay. 


* Polybius Hi. 47. O St t%upa, ra; #mSa{ vrt( rot 

A>g*aitxH pv X o,, a-go; tot E<nrsp*» >niwaf, » toJ; aa-oxAm m /M{in 
rut) Ar.Tim, w; ?rgo; T«y Agxlot/;* pH* it trgo; rtt; X n/xt(t,a( ilxruf, ,x- 
£xk?.tt i ii; to Xagivo* sriXafo;* Qigtlai il—it 1 avXukOf, on vfgof (it, 
Agxleuf, Afibef X-k'Jot KccJoiKovn- Tx* 5 air0 at/lov 

rrk’vfxi ogi £ov<n rara,, irgo; AgxToy xtuXiptnat rut Ateitlt wagug„«u, 
“ The Rhone has its fources above the Adriatic gulph, in thofe 
“ parts of the Alps that flood towards the north, and at firfl 
“ flows wtflward f but afterwards it beads its ftre.im to the 
“ fouth-weli” (i. 349). All this is moft confufedly tranf- 
lated. What belongs to the /firings, Mr. Hampton has given to 
the current; and made this to flow to the weft, then turn to the 
fouth-weft, when Polybius only fixes the fprings above the 
Adriatic gulph, but “ inclining to the weft” of it, and carries 
the river at once to the foutb-weft. And, in order to Commit 
this violence upon his author’s meaning, fie has been compelled 
to ufe the word bends, when his author fays flows ; and abfo- 
lately to interpolate the words at firfl, and afterwards. The 
neceflity forthefe operations ftiould have awakened Mr. Hamp¬ 
ton, from blf dream of inattention; and made him open his 
eyes, to the obvious meaning 6f Polybius. But he was too 
much locked up in. fltimber, to be awakched even by fb loud a 
call; and, when Jove flumberti, confuflon enfued among the 
Greeks . 


VoL. I. 
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“ are feparated from the vdley along the RJiene % 
“ by the crejls of the forementioned hills ;—which 
“ crests Hannibal then mounted over prom 
“ those places along the Rhone, and so en- 
“ tered Italy 

This is very peremptory, andfneeds no corro¬ 
boration. Yet we can lend it tome, and from 
Polybius himfelf. In a preceding part of his his¬ 
tory, he reckons up the length of Hannibal’s 
Inarch, from New Carthage (or Carthagena) in 
Spain, to the plains of the Po in Italy; by fome 
grand meafures which he fpecifies. In thefe his 
hero, I&c the Neptune of Homer, ftalks in three 
or four ftridcs acrofe a whole continent. Thete 
therefore muft point out in the precifeft manner, 
the comic of Hannibal through France into Pied¬ 
mont. From Carthagena 1 to the river Ebro, he 
dates his march to be 3600 dadia, at eight ftadia 

1 Polybius ill. 47. T* h ffi V>» tv n«Slw,—wre TOV XOt?X 

ftn <M**r WfoupipvM, ejwf mpaftuu—, 

J*» toS’ wr<8s<e<*t Awf^o( *vo tj» tufa tm Po£*x» wrw, u C 

“ Ths plain* «nrnd X\Ht ?f*-*rc feparated aifo from 
“j/jis valley fcy die jffcrr} iWe erne tit mtmttaim, which 
? Annibal vntt to paft; a* he cats* forwards from the Rhone, 
“ f nttr i The RCfHgBOce, the un&ithfulnefs 

of the traoflatioB, isgrofidy apparent here. The vety pe. 
I*mptopw*of the avthor, that load note from the lips of 
clearaefs apd <x**ainty, ieen» to have ftighreeed the'tranfletpr; 
ai^d induced him to /often die tones afthfttnwhpet, 1 fiippife’ 
ia tendernefs to bis own qua. ' 

* t© 
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to a mile • and confequently 32.5 miles. From 
the Ebro to the Rhone, he makes it to be 3206 
fladia, or 400 miles. But his next ft age is, he 
jfays exprefsly himfelf, “ from the paffage over the 
“ Rhone, in the route along the River itself, 
as towardsIthb springs, even up to the 
“ POINT OF ASCENT OVER THOSE AlPB WttlCH 
“ lead into Italy 

All feertts to ihew us with A plenitude of evi¬ 
dence, tliat Hannibal did not leave the Rhone at 
his paflage acrofs it, in order to go by Mount 
Genevre or Mount Ccnis into Italy; that he did 
not leave it even at Lyons, in order to crofs over 
Little St. Bernard thither ; that, in his march front 
Lyons, he did juft as he had done in his march 
to it before, and kept clofe to the banks of the 
Rhone in both; th^t iq both he pUrfued one and 
the fame plan of movements, completing in the 
latter what he had begda in the former j that he 

* Polybius iii. 39. Asieki nit itstSxrti^ is P dSatit, < 

cswp’ Kv'tir ri^ rrphfteb,. W. t<m vsNk, *“S ■*¥<>>. **iG<*nt r<&> 
AX7?«w» *f trom the'petftge i>f the Rhone, if we 

talte our epvirfe up the riw," a* towards the /firings, this 
rnatcn^ i^k^W* 1 ^^ omitted by Mr. 

^ jfr ' kes'w&igi* J«s* op to the of cent, worJ* 

roUctr.mdro" etojAiatteal andjprectfe, “of the Alps'* that lead 
into /(aly, cif' RiU higberunoroent in the menfura- 

the 49$*^ Ibsfaigisftifl more affcmifliingly omitted bf 
Mr; Hampton. So J inaccurate, to unjufl, fo faife 19 the origi¬ 
nal, is this tranflation here I 

H 2 mounted 
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mounted op near the very Tile of the Rhone, 
that there he afcended the Alps, and thence he 
penetrated into Italy. All the various fuppofi- 
tions therefore, of' his thatching over any part of 
that great hairier of hills, Which flanks the weftern 
fide of North-Italy; vanifh into air at once, like 
fo many mills, before the ftrong luller of this 
hifiorical fun. Hannibal reached the mountains, 
at a very different point. Hannibal entered them, 
in a very different direction. He went hot from 
Weft to eaft along them, but traveffed them from 
north to fouth, and a6tually interfered all the lines 
of his fuppofed movements \ 

He had indfeed the ljell Of reatbns, for fo doing. 
5 There was no formed road over the weftern Alps, m 
the time. There was none, for about two hundred 
years afterward. This is apparent from feveral no* 

■ ■■ - • , * ' v 1 ' ; l-\ ' . 

*■ There is an attempt made by a very recent traveller, to 
•(certain the courfe of HaartibaJ, and to car tf him by Brian con 
to Feneftrellas. See Travel* through Swiflerhnd, Italy, Ac. 
by Thomas Watkins,, A. M. (79a, i. 186-^90. But the at¬ 
tempt is fo feeble in its operation, |a ungrounded inhlftorical 
tilthority, fo latte iri fa< 9 s, and'lo fnyowus in argument* ; that 
It cannot provoke a particular expofurc. It is indeed little 
tnore than a paflage in that ** Jthurairt par M, Dytens,” which 
is the Foundling Hofpital for underftandiag (I believe) to half 
of our letter-writing and publilbing, traveJJbb ; expanded in a 
.fuller difplay of errour, and beaten out ibtO ajreat^rtenuity 
of folly. The original padagf 1 (hall examine and expofc, in 
vot. il. chap. I. left. (. hereafter. / 

tices. 
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tices. The tribes upon the Alps were in that 
political date of nature, as it were, which was 
fuggefted by their fituation ; their elevation above 
their neighbours, their ina^ceffibility in their fali- 
nell'es, and their . power of plundering with im¬ 
punity all who ventured into their mountains. 
They were on thefe terms of hoftility with all 
mankind, till the days of Auguftus; when they 
were firft brought within the pale of civility, and 
united to their human brothers around them. In 
all this interval of civic barbarifin, they naturally 
made no roads ihemfelves acrofs their moun¬ 
tains, and ncceflarily differed none to be made 
by others. The Romans indeed ufed to travel 
over them; but juft as we travel over the deferts 
Judaea and Syria at prefent, by no regular 
road,, only by fomc general iignaturcs of a courfe, 
and in continual apprehenfton of the ruffian in¬ 
habitants about them. In this manner Oefar 
went at the end of almoft every campaign, from 
the fouth of France into the north of Italy; and 
returned again in the lpring. He even ordered 
two legions at one time, and three at another, 
oyer' thefe formidable hills b .. He once marched 

over 

’ vt 8eH/Gafl. ii. ft. j>. r 5y;T?ffris. *• Duas iegiones in Citeriore 
“ Gallift itdvas "confeHpfit, et, insunte ittiate, in Interiorcm 
“ Galiiam if hi dtfduceret, Qi Pediuni Icgatum mifit and 
vi. -ii -p. 186-. “Triburante exa&am hiemem et confiitutis et 
“ adfludis legionibus.” In the Former paflage “ Interiorem,” 

. H3 which, 
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Meant Ccnia ; and in tbecourfe,of the road, 
that i have alrpady fhowa the Romans to have 
laid : .afterwards*; .front Sofa* by Exjfrj - and: over 
Mount Gencvre, inti? the fcuth, the middle, and. 
the north,of Bauphiny. , Butbo purfue,d not arty 
ofthefebr&nefaes iff that great item* He wanted 
.to pufli dire&ly Into the north -ofBauphiny. Ho 
therefore could not go down, on hia left to Mount 
Gencvre, and there, turn off on' his right t©-Vj-. 
enne, iHe turned :o£F ihprt on his rig]it, at once; 

• patted M°unt Gonis elofc onhis right, and Mount 
Gencvre remotely on his left; and lhaped his 
acrofe, the mountains, towards Grenoble, 

: He thus had thelftie pf the future road to little 
St. Bernards aeariy.tparalkl to his epurfe, hut 
curving at u.considerable diftance upon one fide; 
and fpl| in probably; with that of the future road 
Iroin Grenoble to Briancon* at Villars d’Arenes h . 
He, yfpuld : therefore march along the fmall date 
Of the QpHronti r, .whofe Capital did retains the 
.name its, /nationj as I.'have juft now noticed* 
and is.^ village nearMpnftier qn the here under 
.{henggne o iCeMton y, and whofe dominions, muft 
have ponded the: time, as > U>w fts the river 
A*ftV. Hpr.vrtqvrtd. ’frxoUkUb -hftue on 'liitf right 
flank^lfq, Jihqfebarbarians. pf the»Graian Alps, 
who \yere now diftingiiifhed by the appellation 
of Graweli, qr the Gramn^TOOuJatkinfeers; who 

1 Map In Berwick's Memoirs. * Ibid. 

had 
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had their capital affbredly, on the Graian Alp or 
Little St. Bernard; but whofe, Alps extended 
all the way from Little St. Bernard to Mount 
Cenis, and included the latter in tlieir lineK 
This tribe appears plainly from its pofition, and 
’from the filence of every writer but Casfar con¬ 
cerning it, to have been latterly reduced by the 
Centrones, and therefore confidered by pofteriour 
writers as a part of them. Strabo accordingly car¬ 
ries the road which goes over the Graian Alps, 
and confequently through the heart of tlie Graian 
domiuions, exprefsly “ through the region of the 
* c Centroneswhofe capital lay at the weftern 
foot of thofe Alps, and whofe kingdom ranged 
along the wefiera foot of them, from the river at 
St. Maurice probably to the torrent at Tennignon. 
Strabo too cites Polybius exprefsly, and fome loll 
delcription of the Alps by him; for equally car¬ 
rying the road of the Graian Alps, through what 
was in Strabo’s time denominated “ the region of 
« the Centrones.” And Ptolemy, placing the 
Centrones as exprefsly upon the very Graian Alps 
-themfelves, gives them alfo Axitoa or Aymfe at 
the weftern foot,of the Alps'. But Cacfar would 
equally have on his left flank, thofe mountaiifcers 
of tlie Cottian Alps who were called Caturiges. 

k Ibid, apd Placide’s Map, 

1 Strabo iv. 314. H $1 Sut Kulfuw SutrfUKt/i'fa, and 3*8. Ai« 
wXsiows « itet K«*y™»; Ptolemy iii. t. p.Jt. E* h 

rfloat; AXirwp Kiilfurtm, 


Thcfc 



dkAt. it. 


tof tOVKM <9T"' HAJWftBit; 

Thefe fpreadfrom Chatges their capital, by Em- 
]mm And Bmneon, to the Are; and even ex¬ 
tended on the twit, to the herders of the Vocontii 
imd towards Grenoble w . Such would be the 
nations of the Alpsy that could alone attempt to 
interrupt his progre©, in the lihe of march that I 
havedra'wn for him. He accordingly acquaints 
us,'that during his advance “ ihe Cnttrones, the 
“ Graioceit, and the Catariges, feixe alt the heights 
“ ©f the mountains, and endeavour to Hop the 
«* march of the army But he “ defeats them 
“ in feveral engagements. He thus “ comes 
«*■' in feven days’* from his leaving Exiles, “ into 
* the dominions of the Vocontii” about Greno¬ 
ble v. He then rt pafles into the dominions of 
“ the Ailobroges,” near Vienne •»; and finally 
carries h»s army “ from the Allobroges, to the 
ec; SeguliaUi ” at Lyons r . 

All 

. ' < t 

'» Map in Berwick’s Memoirs. 

* Belli Gall. i. 10. p. ia. “ lbi Centrones, et Graioceli, et 
« Caturiges, loci* fuperiorifcus occupatis, itinbre exercitun* 

prohlbere conatflur." 

• p. 12. « Goropluribife his prsdiis palfis.” 

F.ia. “In fines Vocontiorum Ulterioris Proyincise die 
*' feptimo pervenit.” r ■„ . 

4 P. ia. “ Inde in Allobrogum fines.” 

•'» P. ia. “ Ab Allobrogibus a Syjgufianoa, eycrdtqm du ; 

The name of Griu»celi fpesfo fiifBckntly, wbb are meant 
by it in general. “ Ejuftfetn^’ fays Pfiny in. ao concerning 
Hercules’s company, “ et Grain fuiffe, pofitos in trafifitu” by 
' Hercules, 
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A 11 this lays open the wild and ferocious fiate 
of thefc weftem Alps, ha the days ewfih of Defer 
himlclf. There was particularly, no formed road 
over them. This we ih&ll fee Hill more from 
Cast fax, almoft immediately. And we fhall fee 
hereafter from Livy, at the tirtre of his writing an 
early portion of his hiftory; that tliere was then *. 
In the period between both, Auguiius reduced a 
number of the Alpine tribes; and, confcquently, 
carried that perpetual attendant upon the con- 
quefts of Home, and that eternal monument of 


Hercules, " Grainrum Alpium . incelai." Io Wellh wb hav* 
Uchtl fignifying high, and w# have the Ocbel hills in Scot¬ 
land 

Ptolemy, tliough right io his general pofition of the Cen- 
troops* and in his particular -affigittnent of Anima te .them, yet 
ftrangely affigns them /' Forum Claude,” which (as I fliall Ihew 
Hereafter) belongs to a.yery different part pt" .the Alps j and hat 
mif-led D’Anville 317-319, by his miftake. The Centrones 
are again mentioned by Pliny, and with the Catpiiges, in i»i- 
*0; “ font prafterpa Latio donati incpl*,” inhabitants of the 
A,lps, “ ut O&odurenifes,” not, as D’Anville 501 -coafider* 
them, the Veragri, who are (as it were) id another hemifphere, 
but (as appears .from the. neigbhwrhcti ,affigned them in the 
word immediately fallowing) the. inhabitants of I&odurum 
in the Tables before, the people of Avenoon on the Veuce be* 
tween Gap and Charges, and ip lying near to the Centrones, 
f* et finitipii Cputrohe* [Cpoptonea]," Ptolemy, though lie 
places the Caturiges, or (as he calls'them) die Caturigidi, 
equally.with the Centrones, on the Graian Alps (iii.. 1. p>? s); 
yet very contradictorily to himlclf, though, very properiy in 
point of fa&, affigns them Ebunsdunum or Embrum 
*. Chap, iv. fe& & 


the 
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tbeglt^of ^.Jlcttraos^a lrain of formed roads 
^ong: them ;,$h& fecmiiig to mount 

as; much fuperiour to the nations around, as their 
arms themtelves; and their minds fo mounting 
probably, iron* the Very &ccets of tlieir a rms . 
He reduced thole tribes among the reft, which 
tve have feen contending with Caeiar before. He 
reduced “ all the Alpine tribes,” fays a monu, 
tnent that he ere&cd on the occaiion, “ which 
“ reach from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean 

y ‘ • . Some 

* C*6ri, Apg. fontifici M«imo, 

*> l?pp. Poteftati* S.P,Q t R, o U 6d 

cjus du&U aufpiciifcjye geptes Alpinte ennes t qua a Mari 
“ jf.M'rum fitrtijubfnt, fob 'imfrim.fa^U ' 9 nrri 
“ fm , retail*. Gcntes ^fpina devia*,’* B f the 

” Tnimpilii^, Cajmini, Vepnonete*, Jlair-ci, Brcuni Naunes 
“ Focupat^’- ofjrhon, the Foainatps ^ their name to 
Vogogna, antt the pamora to, the valley of Carpontca; «■ Kin- 
Y qaatu or, C^p^t^, ; Vtmciswes, Ucatcs, 

“ Caj»Pat£S j Abifpn^s, Hagpld, &t»apptes ? Calucanep, Brj- 
“ tepQpti| yibpri,” #11 at^t^ij^pjga qf the; Rhone, 

***$¥?$**$* “* £afc e ofL-epomtii (who 
a PP5 ar ftP^P this jpicrjptjop to bp faMei^ jxckcined atjiong the 
by,Sffab»iy. 3 ^,.a««l ar? s^i^ltydjfttoguifhed t’fop* 

.*!» b X ^ratw hj^ jn p^ialJjpving left Wlj; oa^JtP a 

v»I« almoft oppose to, the.Lake^Byienta, that of UyeftMp, 

J?Fd ^tbf.^rjog, by Rfi^ hidrfrff (iii. »4 
thoH^b placet! by £toleipy, jq ot,e of his many blunders cqn- 
“ U PPS the^Cottian AJps,” yet prefaced 
vety,properly>ith g* foywof Or«uk^%n«, ?t pre- 

1 * Pr 7 1 ) i f ‘ Naptuates,, Seduni, Veragfi^ ofwbofe 
Atqatjon I ihall fpeak hereafter; “ Acitavouei, ftfedHui,,U<*- 



Sofae nations* however- that were J underotie 
monarch, and Courted AuguftusV friendflhp; 

he 

“ ni,” ail on the north-weftenr Alps.^tb the borders of the 
Ctntmm and Oaodurenfes, who are omitted for a reafon that 
1 fliall give in the next note; “ Caturiges, Brigiani, Sogiontii, 
Ebroduntii,” only parts or divifions of the Caturiges pro¬ 
bably, a? the Ebroduatii certainly are, and the inhabitants of 
JBriancon and Seine, as thofe are ofEmbrun; “ Nemaloai, 

“ Edenates » Efubiani, ,Veamini, Galiite, Triulatti, ESini, 

“ Vetgunni, Eguituri, Nementuri, Oratelli, Nerufi, Vellauni, 

** Suetri,” ranging from the Caturiges down to Nice and Mo¬ 
naco (Pliny ili. eo); the Suetri-and Nerufi being both noticed 
particularly by Ptolemy, and-fixed on « the Maritime Alps," 
the Suetri about “ Salinae” or Sdillans, In the diocefc of Frejus 
(D'Anvillc 567.568), and die Nerufi about Vint turn” or 
Vence in Provence, ike. (iii. 1. p. 71 ), this Suetri being alfo 
noticed by Pliny as in Gallia Narbonenfis (iii. 4), and there¬ 
fore being equally iii Provence with die Nerufi. So far did 
the Alps then extend into the prefent France, and fo much 
have the Frenehnfurpfed upon the Alpine nations! 

We have thus a comprehenfive lift of thofe tribes on the 
Alps, that were reduced by Auguftiis under the yoke of Rome. 
The monument that had this inferiptioh upon it, was plarH at 
the terminating faint of alt tW* conqhfeftvbh that'(bore of the 
Mediterranean to which the lift proceeds, attd near thofe towns 
®f Nice and Monaco at Which it ehdi. Flmy Calls; it M Tr<*- 
“ pbseUm Alpiurti” (ili. eo). An adjoining town was called 
** “ 'TrdphWum ’Aughtt!''* f Ptolemy ill *• p.,d8). Thu 
retams the tiafe'c of ^urbia iir Serbia, H ati jirOfefit} as that 
overlooks the 1 toWn of Monaco, ahd how hXhibUs «jhe appear- 
“ aha: of an'old rtiined tower?* But " thete i« a deicriptidh 
“ df what It #af, ifi ah Italian' manuferipe; by winch it hp. 

,l pears to have teen it beautiful edifice of two Jfbries, adorned 
**’ with columm and trophies in alto relievo, with a flattie of 

Aucu/lut 
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hefuifercd to remain tmreduced■ by him, and m 
^alliance with him. «• ffe even enlarged the extent 
of this little kingdom, by adding a number of the 
conquered tribes to itt, and putting them equally 
under the ibepfer of that Alpine monarch, Cotya 
pr Coftius, as he is 'differently denominated by 
the Romans’?*. Auguftus therefore made the Ro- * 

man 

** ■dkg*Jhb .GcJ&r, te the' 'tap. On one of the ficles was an in- 
** fcrtptlort, fomh toordsrtf .which Hire ftiS legible, upon the 
“ ftugment of a marbiefound dofe to the old building;” We 
fliould therefore have loft thia Valuable, though general, topo¬ 
graphy of the Alpsfer ever^ihbh^i'lnfcnbed upon marble; 
if it had not been- eopied upfan the pages of Pliny. So much 
*aofe durable than marble ideff, is junaoufeript; and merely 
from the phw^of hhdfiplytfi'g cojnes 1 “ This noble monu- 
« merit of antiquity >ras >ft^ .of all deftrbyed by fire,'* a fa- 
tftily fl phefuraey ffviiig Wifefeit; " and afterwards, in Gothic 
“ times, «iny<^ed'lntO'rkfad of fortification. The marbles 
‘‘ belonging to the *pph- part of it^ « W$re either em- 

■ w ployedid »46mfc^ dft church bf the adjbinh^ visage,* by 
fonaihg the tk&#nft«itffegnAcluM « —. 

“^■©r coffrdtted or caM*« 6¥tb4e pnderved,” 

Is, '«$ one ot two churches 
•Mif- Nice* - Vi Ak priSfartt, the work hat the" appearance of a ru- 
** ihous watteh-towej, wife Gothic bhttletTicnts** 'given it when 
it*m 

'“ In the inftiriptibwTiipsiti!' tfebtrophyat Monaco' are hot fpei 
cifiett .the“t#Jbbs* ‘thitt Wertf tibri-lliarily dndqr' Cntltur, and 
fbmsed blp kihgdomf Ndti ftlftf jtrtjsfl-iw,” Iky* Tlmy, hi. 
aay ^ e ott tete <3v^tates^n,^quariitiS ftteriiiu fel^d«/' fife 
we 'tomb «fcefeer*t^^ an infcnptibh 

which was ft* up by'Cbtrtof Km^bear Su&,'fchd .runs thus • 

* Augoifo, D i tffc ftmt; Maximo iTrib. Potrf- 
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‘man road inftantly, which I have previoufiy 
jtraced acrofs the Graian Alps, and which I ihall 

hem- 

44 me xr. Imp. xni. M. JvEus, Itegh Don*, FiSut, Cottius,? 
two names, that explain this paflage of Strabo conoerniug the 
Ligures, T«Iw o’ «r» xmt n re iStonu AtJojwmi y#, mi u «r KWiw 
(iv, 31*), “ Pncf'eftus civitatum quie fubfeript* font, Sego- 
“ viorum," the people about Sozane perhaps, Gefdao being 
alfo called Segovia, I fuppofe, and fo leaving the name of Sc- 
zane to the town; « SegufinorunV* thefe about Sufa, thofis 
*vho inhabited along the northern fide of the Doria, oppo£tc 
to the prefent Sufa, Sofa itfelf being in Italy, at i. Shall foon 
Shew in the text, and tbereforenot in the iiogdomof Gotdmt 
“ Bellacorum,” I know not whom ; “ Cqt*riguM y Mtduilcrwaf 
both mentioned in .the former inferiptiqn; “ Trchaviorun^ 
“ Adaaatlum" mentioned in the former; “ Savincatium,? a 
name that muft not be fuppofed, as written and pronounced 
Savkatium, to be the original of the name of Savoy, becadfe 
tbit appears twice in the Notiria, and is them written nearly as 
it now is in Jhatin, Sapaudia (fol. i 79); “ Egtb*i*nani Vtm» 
u nierum” both mentioned in the.former inscription; “ Veni- 
“ famiorum, friorum” the people about Lria (Ptolemy, iiu u 
p. 71), now Voghera, a.town a little to the eaft of Tartomt, 
mentioned with Dortena by Ptolemy, .and given mhh.it to the 
Taurini by him; “ E/ttbianonm," mentioned fothe former 
inscription, “ Ovadiavium, et civitalesqux fub>eo praefefto 
“ fuerunt” 1 (Breyal’s Second Travels, i. *90—*91). Pliny 
falls the Cottian tribes, tnu/lve in number; yet there are fourtnm 
hem. But Dip, lx* *4. p.^v infoitns us, that Auguflu* 
41 enlarged to Marcus Julius Cottitu his paternal principality, 

“ which be pofTcfled ,upon the Alps of his name; then firtt 
“ giving him foe tide of KingM*f*» laW Kark* w 
WX n *> w «> t AMrcu* t*» t/tunifmt u%i, < kfn/ n*v /fv tty Imam 
tula toil vpdioi giftiapty- Yet, on aclofe inlpe&fon, we do.not 
find any of thefe to be of the twelve Cottian Bates of Pliny. 

Thefe 
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hereafter fbovy. from, Strabo, to have been exjfring 
li} his ,timV-... Th e prefcnt, kingdom of Cottius 

' '' ; '''' ' too, 

iW&KK* equally reduced ty huguftus, with £hof« 

roW’fonfcefinfcrtp&bs though, frotfrthe change of names 
b^. inVoltttion bft Otte ippeMatiVerbi iOdtlstr, we cannot trac*. 
all the sm tf tS* fctter in She fanner. But that all were 

Jby. Aqguftus, is plamon a 

careful exantinatjoP P f ^!»«%* iffcription. Cottiuserefts 
the j arch awi adlreffes the infi^iptioh to Augnftiis, expttM}«s 
&$]&&&■ ofAugiiJiu, td W the'tribes' recited; “■ Cottiu* 
pa-aefcCW* ^5rtMit»>i5i' , tquae»fiatefcrtpthi Thefe tribes alfo 

concur w«^ttun> a>e a<», e^re% ** foppm gfiifP^c^re 
•f A*g«M «W ,be X-i “- c °m s P rafe &i s c i vitat ,V m . 

«’ fcriptaeluot,—et ctvltates quae tub eO prasfefto fuerunt. 
They are therefore that appendage of dates merely, which 
AvtgaBiii fobjoinedtehts hefeditsiry kmgdbfn. 'Hfe kingdom 
itfelf*« iitr^eafa&e^ nor ennfoe% 

rsfted at-alVand ^khbtf the Oftothittnfei anil theCentronea 
tto bdofoh 4 s, : tlfodgh they are e^sfttyifp^c'fifed By -FHriy a* 
mefo^hrs of Wkmgjottt.- After'bttft thefe inferiptwns there¬ 
fore, we' m'dff^irtepeat wSat «foy*^*^ a afterthc former 
only ‘‘ ntBefoWtadjeAi CbtSena'c^trt ki^qnae con fue- 

- « ; fdnt‘hdfti^ that 

cbttffcfed^lfrasfcR^^ ^hfrkmgdont; -and lbiow 

only,- ’’that tbfckib£<fcm adunflyeonfiftea of the Centres and 
Oaodmtofe, bhtTndahtfb have coiftpifeedthe Catdfiggs and 
o«fo?trlbc#i m 'evetf^bfod By Pliby* 

u branches of the Caturige^' arsd 1 tbfcfofore (are may be fore) 

them: '•“■ fuatprse- 

u !teiin-h«fo , a<uiati>iheobe, > ' J ut Odtodtifenfes et ftnitlmi Cen- 
#»%tenrl^tet^dh^ate'it C«tong**, et yxiAn^iba «rt;> 

Oapitatorum- 

<« que^hku-gehetvad ionfinium' LiguftKi aarfa 1 WigitHnt % 

... . _ • " - v»y the 

» Chap, iv. fo£t. vi. 
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too, was equally formed into a regular road; 
md this is laid for that reafbn, to go over the 
Pottian Alps. Thefe Alps appear from an Iter of 
the Romans, to have taken their commencement 
at Embrun 5 and from an intimation in Marcel- 
linus, to have ended their courle on this fide of 
Sufa, at that Doria which flowed along the 
northern fide of its walls, and feparated the Alps 
from Italy and it w . In the Tables therefore, juft 
over the uniting line of the roads, that converge - 
at Briancon to croft the Cottian Alps together 4 is 
written exprefsly f ‘ the kingdom of Cottms*.” 
He was a King, the fon df a King, and the he- 
\ , ... 
the people about Ve'mtty I fuppofe, to the well of Gap j Ugures, 

3 pribe ftill retaining the original name of all the Caturiges, who 
appear from Strabo (iv. 31 a) to have been all Liguriam, and 
lying towards Ventimiglia and the Ligurian fea, I apprehend ; , 
Montaniy thofe who dwelt upon what are called the Great Alps, 
between the counties of Nice and Tenda; and Jtvtral tribes of . 
Capilatiy probablyjftr,«nd fo with the others compofing the . 
twelve Hates of Cotthis’s kingdom; thefe fix lying about tho- 
pafs of C ayolle, but ftretching thence to the neighbourhoodof „ 
the fca f Map in Berwick’s Memoirs) 5 and all the twelve, as , 
the tribes under the fway of Cottius and in alliance with Au« 
guftus, being equally 4< Latio donati,” or admitted to the fame 
privileges with the natives of Latiuro. 

* Bertius, ii. 39. “ Itinerarium' a Burdigali Httrufslem 
“ ufque,, Manfio Hebriduno, m. xvL Indt" ft«n the fide of 
France, “ incipiunt Alpes Cottia*. Mulatto Raroe,” &c.; and ,, 
Marcellinus, xv. to. ,p. too. “ In his Alpibus Cottiis, quarusn > 
“ ini titan" from the fide of Italy, “ a Segufione eft oppido.” 

* Second Segment, “ Cotii regaum." 

VOL. I. I 
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reditary Sovereign of the Caturigcs afluredly; re- 
liding at their capital town of Charges, juft below 
his own Alps,; reaching out his feepter with their 
pofleflions, all over his own Alps from Embrun 
to Brianeqn, to Mount Genevre, and to the walls 
of Sufa; being in all probability the. fon of that 
very King, who engaged his own Caturiges, and 
combined with the Graioceli, antT the Centrones, 
to flop the march of Casfar acrofs their rcfpective 
dominions; and having himlelf probably, fince 
the death of his father Donnus, reduced the Cen¬ 
trones under his own authority, as the Centrones 
had reduced the Graioceli before. We are alto 
told by Majrcellinus, that “ King Cottius, after 
“ the reduction of Gaule, alone lurked in his 
“ fafhicffes, and confided in the inacceffible 
“ roughnefs of his country ; but at laft, lowering 
“ his pride, and being taken into friendfhip by 
“ Ofiavianus the Prince, by way of a memorable 
“ prefent he conftrnded along the Alps,” with 
the men and officers undoubtedly that Auguftus 
furnifhed to him, “ roads of mighty bulk, fhort, 
“ and ferviceablc, to travellers >,” But this was 
not all that Cottius did, for civilizing Ins king- 

/ s , 4 

J Marcellina*, xv» 10. ‘p. 99-100. Aggeribus ccdit Al- 
" plum Cottiarum, qua* Re* Cottius, perdomitis Galliis, 
“ film lnangutHislatens, iuviSque locorum afperitate confifus, 
“ lenito tandem tumore irranaicitiam O&aviani reccptus Prin- 
“ cipis, naolibus magnis extnndt ad vieem memorabilit mu* 
“ ncris, compendiarias [via*], it viantibui opportuuas.*’ 

. . dom 
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dom of mountains. He became a Roman in 
name, and introduced that proudeft exertion of 
Roman civility, the architecture of Rome. He 
adopted the names of Marcus and Julius , thus en¬ 
rolling himfelf as a Roman, and engrafting him- 
felftipoii the imperial ftock. He ereCted an arch 
of Roman workmanfhip in grateful hohour of 
Auguftus, at the entrance of his dominions from 
the Roman pofleffions, and clofe to the Roman 
town of Sufa. This fublifts to the prelent day, 
compofed of large blocks of ftone; that are put 
together without cement, and are fuppofed to be 
compared internally with’either iron or lead. It 
is a' monument fo curious and remarkable, that 
the Marquis MafFei, in a ftrange extravagance of 
admiration, urged the King of Sardinia to have 
it removed and fet up at Turin, and even wrote a 
treatile to Ihow the practicability of the plan*. 
It was on the Cottian lide of the Doria, that 
boundary of the Oottian kingdom; and at the 
point in it, which leads up to the pafs of Sufa for 
Mount Genevre and for Mount Cenis. If was 
thus fo near to the gates of Sufa, that the town 
having thrult out a caftle to the other lide of the 
river, in order to lecure this pals the better, the 
arch is now in the gardens of the caftle*. Mar- 
cellinus clearly points at this very monument, in 
thole words which have been io little underftqod 

i Breval, i. 390. ‘ Gentleman’* Guide, it. 

I a hitherto 
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hitherto ; " the fepulcher of tjiis Utile king is very 
“ near to the walls of Suia*** In thefe'iie has 
been interpreted to notice a fepulcher, which has 
been for ever invifible fince; and to omit a fine 
arch, which Is an ornament to all the country. 
But the fadt is, that the arch appears from*this 
intimation in Marcellinus to be a fepulchral one, 
like that at Pola in Iftria c ; and that thus , the rc 
cords of hiftoty are reconciled, with the remains 
of the day d . 

k Marcellinus, xv. to. p. 109. “ Hujus fepulchrum re- 
“ guli—•Segufioneeft moembus proxjmum. 

c Pococke, ii. part ii. *64, plate 103. 

" Here let me add to what I have,fkid intwo notes before, 
concerning the inferiptioasat Sufa and at Monaco; that 1 may 
guard others againfl fome important miftakes, made by travel¬ 
lers Und- antiquaries. Breval has confounded the infeription 
upon rhe arch of Sufa, with that.upon the trophy near Mona¬ 
co; reciting the infeription on the arch, and faying “ it would 
“ have been made out with great difficulty, being extremely 
“ defaced, had not Pliny.the Elder: given it entire in his Nat. 

*' Hift. lib. iii.” (Second Travels, i. *91) j while Pliny’s in¬ 
formation is a very different one, and that upon .the trophy at 
Monaco. The French: author of " Religion ,de» Gauloi*,” 
tom, i. -ter. ii. chap*v»i. fays* that Pliny “ parle.de la rcduc- 
“ tion dee peuplea di^J , Apeunin,” t^ French^ meaning 
the Alps though he calls them jfVpenaiqes^ " et—-rapporte une 
r ‘- grande et longue infcriptiOn,” of which the Frenchman 
givest us the beginning, at it is adtually written upon the. trophy 
hear Monaco j then refprsto the reft, and odds, “ on voit des 
“ trace*,&f;c«tte infaripupn’t—whefe, doe* the reader think ? 
—upon, the broken marbles t hat have fallen from the trophy ? 
no I; “ fur le* nurs dc la ville de Su/e*' or, as he fhould have 
' ■ ' faid. 
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This then was the grand a?ra, of civility tri¬ 
umphing over the Alps *, thofe the loftieft moun¬ 
tains in all the old world, being now reduced (as 
it were) to a level with the reft of tl«i globe; 
thofe once dangerous faftneftes laid open, tp the 
free., intercourte of fociety j and the-once fprmi- 

faid, upon ani arch near the walls of Sofa. Guichenon, another 
French author, in his Genealogical Hiftory of the Houfc of 
Savoy, tom. i. liv; i. chap. iv. repeat? the infeription in Pliny, 
not as fet up on the Monaco trophy, but as fixed on a triumphal 
arch , that was ere&ed upon the reduflion of the Alpine nations , 
not at Sufa, but at Aofla. So very much have thefe three au¬ 
thors confounded thofe monuments, - and the inferiptions on 
them! Smollet alfo lias not attended toPliny, when from Da- 
lechamp, I fuppofe, one of the annotators upon this author, 
he fays, Pliny is “ miftakea in placing this infeription," that of 
the trophy near Monaco, “ on a trophy*' he means the arch, 

«« n&tx Aojhf' (i. e*7o); as 'Pliny fixes it exprcfsly at no par, 
ticular part of the Aljw, only faying, “ non alienum videtur, 

“ hfle locO^ubjiceroinforiptionemfc trophseo Alpium, quae talis 
“ eft;” and as from his mention immediarelybefbre, of the 
“ Ligures” and the-‘“ confininm Liguftici mans,” he indirectly 
places it near Monaco. But Mifiba has added another miftake 
to all, when “ ’tis laid,” he tells us, “that at Stout— there is a 
«* triumphal arch *•*., and that the idferiptienwas engraved on 
«*• a plate of gold,bf ’which one half'is broken off;” and fo 
gives, as front Mabakm fthe very infeription on the trophy near 
Monaco (Kj 74.-57 5, edit- jth}, ; Spah a ttain of blunders 
committed toy writers Of the firft name, concerning thefe arches 
and this trophy, 1 hope for the" honour of literature, is not to 
fie paralleled bi the region pf fails. Such nihnUut fan in the 
firmament of antiquamnifm pUrtieulariy, if frequently occur¬ 
ring, would be fo many blots hi the Heavens, and refign them 
generally up to the power of darknefs, 

I) dable 
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dable robbers upoii them, united in amity and 
peace with mankind. Accordingly Strabo in¬ 
forms us in general concerning the Alps and their 
roads, that “ Auguftus Cse£ar, for the deftru&ion 
<e of thcrobbers, added fuch a form of roads as 
“ it wal poffible for him to make; for it.was-not 
“ poffible every where to force nature, by break - 
“ ing thrpugh huge rocks and down vaff preci- 
(C pices, tome overhanging the road, others fall- 
es ing down from it, fo that, even on a flight flop 
“ out of the track, the danger was unavoidable, 
“ the fall being into bottomlefs hollows ; and to 
“ narrow is the way in fome part of it, as to give 
u a giddinefe to thofe who walk on foot along 
“ it, both to men and to beads, if unufed to it; 
“ but the beafls of the country carry burdens 
" along it fafely: neither was this curable, nor 
“ the vaff plates of ice Aiding down from above, 
“ that -are capable of overwhelming a whole 
“ company of travellers, and of pufhing forward 
“ in one mafs into the hollows below; for many 
“ places are accumulated one upon another, the 
" foow being chryflallized in ice upon ice; and 
t( the ice on die furface being always loofened 
" eafily from the icc below, before it is com- 
** pletdy (bffolved in the fun e .” Such a truly 

formidable 

* Strabo m 313-314. tlpnfciu yip. * Xi€*ros Xautrap t rn 
tuflmXur11 nip XnrvPi rnt tutfontunt wv *Svt o cut otot r vt" v yttf Siitetlot 
wtu“ht%v (iiMccvfat tw> ftvtt St* ml fit xau ufnjJtvr tftn<riut t rut 

fj.it 
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formidable defcription have we here from ihe pen 
of an ancierit, as equals that of any modern:! -So 
cuftomary was it then for travellers, to pats theie 
mountains in companies or caravans, for fear of 
the robbers upon them; till “ Auguftus .Cadar, 
u for die deftru&ion of the robbers, added fnch 
“ a form of roads as it was pohible for him to 
« make!” Such were alfo the roads by which 
thofe travellers crofled the Alps, even after Au- 
guftus had out down their rugged tides, and le¬ 
velled their embolfcd backs, by the conftruftion 
of thefe roadk ! We therefore find the armies of 
Rome afterwards, pafiipg and rcpalfing equally 
by the Cottian and by the Graian Alps; even fo 
early as the days of Otho, Vitcllius, and Vefpa- 
fian f . 

In 


fxi9 vTipxtifttvwr ~r,i oo&, ruv viromer'lcSlorv, wr* xow jj.ix.pov fJte^"ii, 

sanies uvat rov KtvSvvo », e»5 $«p otiyas aCvcrtrus rtt vilujuihf oJhi' otloj 
tft fevn xalec rt ut/lcu n oSoe, ur' iktfyov tytpuv tetj @a£i- 

fowri, kw aulot; xdi vvc£vfot( toi? afiOtdV to, £’ 
rous X0?imv( [read Qoplwf] *ir?aX«;. on’ ovv revla munjj.ee, ova 
at xaloJuc’Sa.vonrai «eXaxfj twv xftiraXXi/* avuQvv tfauau*, avvoStxx 
«Xw tt.irokttjj£avn* Ivva-jii vm, kcu avv£v 9 uv ttf to* Drcrxrrkueraj 
fapotfyar. xroM.*i yeep KXXqXat; sfftxstVJat ■crXaxr;, «afa’» nr, •mafoti. 
yuojj.tvuv petovoi jfpur*XX=it^a», *«* w w' iWKroXnj »:t puiiuf a«r<c 
Xt)Ojutvu» airo <rni i» 7 o;, xsrptv StotX»Sit«at TtXfw; f» twj tiXtotf. 

f Tacitus Hift. i. 61, during the infurredion againft Otho, 
“ Vitellius duos duces, duo itinera , beUo deftinavit; Fulviu* 
“ Valens allkere, vel, fi abnuerent, vaftarc, Gallias, et Get* 
“ tianii Alpiius Italian) irnimpere.” Ibid. 87, “ Cottise Alpcs, et 
“ teteri Galliarum adit us, VitcJlianis excrcitibus daudeban- 
> I 4 “ tur.” 
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-In that,. Hate. #f the we%rnt raqmitains/.wlicri 
they yet thn^li^eir big. head* intotheiky,un- 
fobdutf by,the &yiljgiqg hen#jrf conqueit, and 
by ^oads g( communication with the 
■^9# rShtyi, he no formed paf. 

^.f^o^them^oin Gnulein the days of Han- 
ii^.the laterdayp. hunfelf. 

At eitlier ofthojfe periods, the^only paffage from 
Gaule. ir^. Italy, jya* -not ,4n weftern Alps af 

^ a» 4 u«q«r- the 

?? R W We have.a reniaitable 

HVtiipatior? in.Appjan’? au^unt, of Poropcy, and 
a ^^ ; jai^kabfe p9e : in Caefcr’sMemoirs 
.pwe i^exiapn^and indicate 
its pofitio^rvejy plai^y.,,- Ppmp^ fays Appian, 
-Or«^?d Spain about 

hi? p^fietratoi into die 
‘‘ A^e^^n^.^tlv^. high fpiriV and, 

“ WlgiUtiqjBce. o|,a#joii. 


.'■•■ t'i nvK*«> ii&’W oF nh:;T 'la yts*> -? .*f •.,.. ■ > 

“ IffgKttWi'’irtttedfc <p«£ ordered from 

ire jubet W>Xfetm;m vitpyenti" lie tov^ to ^fcich. W 
Wv^-tbe 

•ndfrom wfckh * With- fact* appa^tto baW ttilned ofr' 
«a 4 e ri*ht-* ttn erijy f *. we< fce-ooe/turiiihg by Grenoble at 
J-f 6 ”*; to p;^-§*r^ fer Vyon, 1**.*^ rf Frencei,, 
Maps for Mo* tJn. Hilt.). Hift. rr. 68, at the infurreflion 



« tS&dmi* W.V QC ? ug -q a >-, 

L c <»tt«Di 4 J— Aifiibi}, pafs.jlfe*/# Grai«, tradu- 

«* euntur.” ''* % *< - * “ wu 


“ formed 
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“ formed d new route about thefprings of the 
“ Rhone and‘Of the Po, which life out of the 
“ Alpine fooimtahts not far from each 6ther*/ f 
nils account is a litde etnbarraflcd, by the too 
great generality of the author's language; hut it' 
thews ns clearly the eouife of Hannibal, by the 
route of Pompeii through the Alps. Fompey copied 
Hannibal, andtnarched along his road. Thiswas 

ABOUT THE sfcuntGS OF THE 'RHONE AND OF TH3E 

Po; extending between them^ -andreaching from 
about thefources of the Rhone upoU one fide of 
the northern'Alps, to about the fountains of the 
Po on the other.' This geographical defignation, 
however general, i? Efficiently diftm&ive for crar 
purpofe; and proves %he march of Hannibal to 
have' been* in the tradition of Pompey and lus 
cotemporaries, from the current of the Rhone 
near its rife and much to the ealt of Geneva, to 
the ftroam of thfe Pcfnesr its commencement and 
about the city of Turin. So well known by tra¬ 
dition was HannibalV route, in the'days bf Pdm- 
pey f This g£rieral, eminently illuArious at firfi, 
arid ftrikinglyJuW^ j fining 

forth at tbe jbrightefr of fiarsiqthepoli-v 

tical horizon -of Rome, but overpowered and' 

©bfoured by a/Jor,'that arofc fvtddcnly, and threw 

-- - sit •: -'•> • ( '■ • M . 

* Appian,p.696. 6h if TK 

%d Ji'tjw Aniov' ^FoXn/ftieUf Ta, , f . 

rev rf PoJiwov km* Sfthumj w cww^govr* jf*»» w T»» AVirnM? «fn , 

•v 


its 
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ftsfvell flight over alltheothers ; measured back 
the fteps of Hannibal over the Alps, from about the 
rife of the Poto about the commencement of the 
Rhone . Then he^ually revetfed the march of 
Hannibal, by marching along the Rhone to 
Lyons, to yienne^ and to Lauiiol; by there_cipf- 
fing.the Rhone, like Hannibal and fo inarching 
away for the Pyrenees'. He das “formed a new 
“ route” for himfblf, new to the Romans who 
went into CJaule and Spain; he having declined 
the more diretSi route over the wcflem Alps, and 
taken the circuitous road acrofs the northern, 
becaufe this ; ., was HannihaVs, andbeeaufehe was 
proud to emulate Hannibal h . But Casfar gives 

1 Among the fragment* of a general hiftory by Sallnft, we 
ffnd a letter from Pompey to the fen’ate, which has been acci¬ 
dentally preferved by Nonius, and Teems to contradict this. 
In k, Pompcy is made to, yritejhns : . “.per jeas £Atpes] iter 
“ al tud atque Cannibal nobis dpportunius patefeci” (SalJuffil 
Opera. Omnia, Glafgow, 1777, p. *78). But the fentence, as 
it now Sand*, hi ’ contradictory ai once to Appian and to itfelf. 
It Speaks of a road as made more wide and more commodious, 
yet does not notice pofitiveiy what road&is was.' "It notices 
the road only negatively, as different Jr*m fiannibal's. It thus 
fpeaks of the road as an unknown one, even while it intimates 
the road to have been made mart .wide and mart commodious. 
Such contra diftorinefs neither Pompey, nor anyman of com- 
inon fenfei could admit in a mere recital of fafts done by the 
relator,. The words therefore, we are fare, fhould fee fuch as 
reconcile Pompey wkh hitnfelf and with. Appian. A fingle 
word does this s per ess idem atqUe Hatttiibal flobis oppor- 
tunius pateftci.” Pompey then fays with Appian, that he • 

purfued 
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us forae additional and fuller Information, con¬ 
cerning this road of Hannibal’s and of Pompcy’s 
over the Alps. ■ At the end of his fccond cam¬ 
paign in Gaule, and about 170 years after Han¬ 
nibal, he feht a body of troops amohg the tribes, 
“ 4b *4. teach from the Lake of Geneva, and the 
te rivfer Rhone, to the tops ©f the Alps What 
then was the object of this’ private expedition ? 
Caefar himfelf fhall tell us. ee His rcafon for fend- 
“ ing the troops was, bdcaule he wanted to lay 
“ open the Road through the Alps, by which 

“ ROA© THE MERCHAhTS^HAD BEEN USED TO TRA- 
“ VEL, AT A GREAT RlSK^ANb WITH GREAT IM- 

“ posts laid upon Them k .” Thcfe words dif- 
clofe a very important fa£t to us. They fhew us 
the one only .formed road of the times, through the 
Alpine mountains. They fhew it, as fuch, much 
travelled by the itinerant merchants of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. When there was only one 
formed road, between two countries to extenfive, 
induftrious, and refined, ag Italy had long been, 

purfued die courfe of Hannibal over the Alps; that be widened 
it, which is what Appian means by his s^a^owo-iv or “ formed -f 
and that he thus rendered it more convenient for the, Romans. 
With fuch a double congruity In die new reading, We cannot 
hefitate a moment in adopting it. 

■ Bell. Gall. iii. i. p. 85. “ A lacu Letnapo, et fiumine Rho- 
“ da no, ad Sutamas Alpes pertinent." 

k Ibid. u Caafa mittendi fast, qudd iter per Alpes, quo 
“ itinere, magno cum periculo magnifque portoriia, roerca- 
". tores ire confueverani," 


and 
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and Gaule wasnnwrbegbining to be; it was fure 
to be much travelled by the traders of both. 
Thefe had firings of horfes or of mules, for the 
carriage of their, goods. , Thefe conveyed the 
commodities of either country, backwards and 
forwards, upon them. And thus was a cojifiiJer- 
able commerce maintained between the countries, 
along this tingle and lingular pats. 

All this coincides in a moil extraordinary man¬ 
ner, with the movements of Hannibal at prefent. 
He goes not from his paffage aqrofs the Rhone, 
dirc&ly towards the Afps of, IVIount Genevre, 
that were vifibly rearing their cloud-capt heads 
before him. He knows there is no formed road 
over them. He therefore turns up the Rhone to 
Lyons. He knows alfo, that the only formed 
road over the Alps is at a great diilance, on the 
northern lido, of the mountains, and near the rife 
of the Rhone. He therefore turns not to the 
Alps of Little St. Bernard, that are equally riilng 
in viable darknefs oUihisyight.He, goes, .on from 
Lyons, frill, mounting } up the, current of the 
Rhone, and intending to enter the rnfd imme¬ 
diately from it-. He-knqws both frpm his guides and 
attendants, the erobaffadours of the Gallick dates 
on the Po. This was the one only, road, by which 
they themfelves had come to him at his patiage 
acrofs the Rhone. This was the one only road, 

,t'* 
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as I fhall fhew hereafter *, by which they, thdur 
anceftors, and'all the nations of Gaule that had 
gone to fettle in Italy, had penetrated into it. 
This was the one only road, that is mentioned 
by Polybius as exifling in his time; when he fays 
he ' r had viewed the fccnes of action, and had in 
“ perfon travelled the road through the Alps, in 
u order to know ahd fee ***.” This is for all thefe 
reafons the very road, by which the embaffadours 
promifed at firft to conduct him; towards which 
lie has been fome time moving, under their di¬ 
rection; arid of which hi^hiftoriari Polybius again 
lays, that it is “ the portJT of ascent over those 
“ ALPS wluch LEAD INTO I'XALY n .” 


— III.— 

On tills principle, and with this view, Hanni¬ 
bal let out from Lyons for the Northern Alps. 
He Hill marched along the banks of the Rhone. 
He meant to mount up towards the fpririg-head 
of it. He therefore turned now to the right ; 'as 
now the Rhone makes a grand bend in its chan¬ 
nel, and forms" nearly a right "angle with' the 

- ■ if „ % 1 - .l.i.f. .. V ■ 

1 Chap* w. left. 6 and 7. 

■*> Pelybiulili. *80. Stus A vemtut *** rr ttm vm- 

AXrwv ecvk; Kixftio&at mofvtft yiueiu t **►»** **• $***•. 

■ Polybius ill. 44. As rev ui -mo inrotiat to Ui vtfuar, 

and 39. to tutiSsto) tui iUtnw tui »> 

lower 
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lower part of its courfe. He thus recovered that 
line of his movements at Lyons, which he had been 
obliged to dcfert at his pafiage acrofs the Rhone. 
Having gained an altitude nearly fufficient for 
the Alps which he intended to crofs, he now 
ihaped his march directly towards then*- -Me 
had the Rhone Hill on his left, his companion 
and guide for the remaining; as it had been for 
the previous, part of his courle. 

Yet Livy, with that indiftin<£tnef§ of geogra¬ 
phical vilion, which begins here to perplex his 
hiltorical views, and which appears overfetting 
his hiftorical ideas hereafter; defcribes Hannibal 
at this point, as turning to the left. He, who no¬ 
ticed not his grand turn to the left at the pafiage 
acrofs the Rhone, though he fends him up the 
current of the river; notices it by miftake, at 
prefent. Hannibal, he fays, on departing from 
the union of the Rhone and the Saone, “ when 
“ now he went towards the Alps , did not take a di- 
e ‘ re£l courfe towards them , but turned to the left °.” 
This intimation fhould obvioufiy have been given 
before, when Hannibal,, as Livy then tells us, 
“ the day after crofifing the Rhone, marched up 
“ the current of the river, and advanced towards 
** the midland parts of Gaule, in a courfe tend- 

- Livy xxi. 31. " Qjmm jam AIpe* peteret, non redU re- 
“ fcione iter inftituit, fed ad lxvam flexit.” 
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* ( ing indirect] towards the Alps r.” Then the 
©bfervation would have been prccifely juft, 
and then it was actually wanted. But now it 
is all unjuft and impertinent. Hannibal now 
marched dire£lly towards the Alps, and therefore 
turned now from the courfe which he had pur- 
fued before; no longer ranged up towards the 
north, but faced about to the eaft. This alio 
Livy himfelf r thews us immediately afterwards, 
when he comes to give us, as lie gives us very 
ufefuliy, fome of the national Jlages of his advance. 
But he was not aware of his own contradi£tori- 
nefs. He did not know his remarks, to be re¬ 
futed by his fafts. He copied faithfully the hif- 
tory, from the authorities before him at the mo¬ 
ment; but knew the localities of the hiflory, very 
imperfe6tly. He thus /lands a memorable in- 
ftance of erroneoufnefs, from die want of thofe 
necefiary auxiliaries to a narration., 

Let me obferve alfo a parallel kind of errone¬ 
oufnefs, in his brothcr-hiftorian of the times, 
Polybius. This author, who has certainly been 
rated above his merit of late, by being placed, 
not merely fuperiour to, but in actual fuperfe- 
dence of, Livy for the hiflory of Hannibal; has 
failed equally in his geography, at tliis period of 

* Livy xxi. 31. “ Poftcro die, profedus advert ripi Rh*- 
“ jdani,” See. 

4 his 
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bis narration. When Hannibal, had crofted the 
Rhone, he lays, he advanced “ along' the river, 
u leaving the lea behind him, marching eajl- 
<c wards, and pulhing, as it were, towards the 
** midland regions of Europe that is, as if he was 
intending to penetrate into the heart of Ger¬ 
many ‘ 3 . Thefe words are juft as inapplicable to 
the firfi part of Hanibal’s march, up the Rhone, 
as Livy’s are to the fecond. Tbo/e apply only to 
the fecond, and thefe to the firjl. only. Nor was 
Polybius left confounded in his geography here, 
than Livy. The bed of the Rhone from the fea 
up to Lyons, is nearly'right north and louth. 
For this range of the channel therefore, Hanni¬ 
bal could not be faid with any poftible juftnefs of 
geography, to march towards the eaft. But at 
Lyons it luddenly makes lo great a bend, that 
Ptolemy has marked it for one of the memorable 
incidents of the river, and gives us even the lon¬ 
gitude and latitude of it. “ The point of the 
“ river at Lyons,” he lays, “ at which it turns to- 
“ wards the Alps, 23-0, 54-15; that part of it 
“ which is at the lake called Lcmane, *7-15, 
“ 45“*5 ; the ipring of the river, 28-20, 44-20 r .” 
From this bend therefore, and only from this, 
does the channel of the Rhone take an eaftern 

* Polybius Hi. 47. n « f a m wok/*o» *. t. X. 

• Ptolemy ». 10 mifcaUed 5. p. 54. H vro A»wy&> V M* fv 

xmu,OM AXfru; vo wlii Xi^u>n» avUv «j 

W utfevutm < i, /*!..• *1 Wn w wo7. 

direct too* 
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direction, to thofe who mount up its current. 
And as this inftanCe 6 f inaccuracy in Polybius, 
forms a parallel to tike other in Livy, and is indeed 
more culpable in Pdlybius than the other is in 
Livy, bebkufe the former actually travelled into 
Gaule afesd teems tb‘ have even viiited Lyons, for 
the lake of local information ; fo both unite fo 
fhow the advantages^? which we modems have 
over the ancients by the aid of hkaps. 

■ * <•*'• '.,r . ' • ■' . • '■ ' 

\ A, * 4 

But Livy is much moire ulefctl than Polybius, 
in the immediate profrefs of the nictation *' and 
tells us, that HamiilAl fitoife Lybns “ tumid into 
“ the country of the TaiCAsiiiNiThis is a 
nation of Gauls, mentioned by feveral writers. 
They inhabited fcdto the Khone bn the north, 
along the back of the AHobroges ofVieime, and 
of the Segalauni of Valence, to fet. Paul oh the 
fouth. Of the Atiobroges we are told by Ptolemy, 
that <e itheir chy Vienne » in the middle bf their 
« donhnioiTB^’v ” Below t&fefe,” headds, ** more 
« welberly^ that is, lower down the Rhone, 
which he apprehends ^(as wbhave jufHeen before) 
to run ea& and Weft In itsf general courfe, ** are 
“ the-SegalatmSi whofe^eiiy Is' VsKhtia Ohio- 
« nia*. r ::•« More eaftfcrly,* he goes on tb fay. 


■ Livy sari. 31. * In Tri crffin t a faii.** 
r Ptolemy: ii. jo. p. 5$; Qt+tAtf pmFuot, Oiikn*.'' 

* lhwL- ibid. «»«**« Owfcj»* * 

TtaKeHuM.' .•«* jo-. - --. . '* * 


Von..I. 


and 
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And means higher tip ihe Rhone, “ are the Tricaf- 
« tint) whole city is NeoirntgusV’ This town of 
theifs was alfo called “ Augufta Tricaftinorum 
and ftill preferves a faint memorial of its pre-emi- 
hence, in ftill retaining the name of its nation* 
And calling itfelf St. Paul "tricajlin v . The Tri- 
caftini therefore inhabited in a long and narrow 
portion Of land* between the Allobroges of Vienne 
and the Segalauni of Valence, on the weft, and 
another nation, which I fhall mention immedi¬ 
ately, on the eaft; being headed by the Rhone 
on the north, and having their capital low to the 
fouth-weft. 

But,' as Livy next adds, Hannibal went from 
them “ along the extreme border of the land of 
“ the VocontIi*.” This was a tribe, which 

* Ibid. ibid. -AwAXuailifot J« Tpi**s*«ivo4 muraX* WtapaToi. 

* Pliny iii. 4. “ In agro Cavarum,” who are here made 

the feme with the Segalauni of Ptolemy, while Ptolemy him- 
felf diftipguifhes the one tribe from the other (ii. 10. p. 55), 
and who are therefore only the inhab itants of the lame region, 
one being conquerours and the other conquered, “ Valentia; 
« Vienna Allobrogum; Oppida Latina,—Augufta Tricaftino- 
m mm. ” Valefius remarks in a note upon Marcellinus xv. 
JO. p. tot, «* manct etiamnum.Tricaftinorum appeUatio in 
« Delfinatu noftro. ” The name of Triea/iin, however, is po¬ 
pularly disfigured Into that of 'troit-Cbateaux. See alfo D’An- 
ville iao-iat. . , 

* Iivyxxi. 31* “ Indeper extreman* oram Vocontiorum 
“ agri tetendit,**' 


equally 
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equally lay in a iong and narrow braid, ftretching 
at the back of the Tricaftini; had equally the 
Rhone for their boundary on the north; and 
equally had their capital low to the fouth. The 
Vocontii, feys Pliny, “ have two capitals, Vafco 
<e [ValioJ” or Vaifon near Orange, and"Lucus 
“ Augufti ’* appropriated hereafter 7 . “ The 

K capital of the Vocontii,” adds Mela, “ is 
** Vaifon A Roman Iter , inverted, gives us 
thefe names in fucceffion; “ Vttnmm 
“ Urfolim, m. p. Xxvi, Valentiam , m. p. xxii, 
%f Auguftam, m. p. xxii,”, ’ Aoufte on the lower 
part of the river Drome, “ Deam Vocontiorum, 
ts m. p. xxiii,” Die on the fame river, “ Luc cm, 
“ m. p. xii,” Luc on the fame river*. Peutin- 
ger's Tables give us equally thefe; “ Tegna 
Tein on the Rhone, betwixt Vienne and Valence, 
famous for the difcovery of a curious monument 
of Roman antiquity b ; “ Valentia Xxii, Augujlum 
“ xiii,” Aoujie, “ Ad Deam Bocontiorum xii,” 
Die, (t Luco xviii,” Luc c . But, becaufe the 
Vocontian dominions extended from the Rhone 
in the north to Luc and Die in the fouth, Livy 

» Pliny iii. 4* “ Vocontiorum, clvltatis focdemt*, duo ca* 
** pita, Vafco et Lucus Augufti., See D’Anville 423. 

* Mela ii. 5. “ Vafio Vocontiorum.” 

• Itin. p. as, and D’Anville 116*1x7, 412*49)3. 

k Hiftoire de la Ville de Lyon i. toi and 129, and Brcval’s 
Second Travels ii. 132. 

■ Second fegment. 

K % fays 
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lays of Hannibal as he ranged along the Rhone, 
that he kept only upon the extremity of this 
difrridh 

From thefe he advanced, as Livy additionally 
informs us, “ into the region of the Tricorii d .” 
This is a tribe, of which we have an equal men¬ 
tion in three other writers of antiquity. Strabo 
fpeaks of it repeatedly, and always places it clofe 
to the Vocontii, above the Cavares of Avignon, 
Cavaillon, and Orange e . It is again noticed by 
Pliny, and with greater; circumftantiality of por¬ 
tion, thus: “ off from the fea,” a note of petition 
that peculiarly accords with the intimation in Po¬ 
lybius, of Hannibal’s leaving the fea behind him 
when he marched along the river, “ the country 
“ of the Tricorii , and within them that of the Tri- 
“ colli,” a branch of the Tricorii afiuredty, “ tlie 
“ region of the Vocontii, arid the region of the 
u Segovellauni,” the fame with the Segalauni of 
Ptolemy f ; then the “ region of the Allobrogcs g .” 
Appian alfo fpeaks of them, and with frill more 
of local circumftantiality, when he fays that 

' * Livy xxf. 31. “ Tetendit in Tricorios/* 

* Strabo iv. 311. OimmAws Stkrnst, xom Tjncopioi; 

p. &8l. OuoxoVW xtu Tfuwftot. 

1 Ptolemy ii. to. p. 55. 

* Pliny in. 4. “ Rurfus, a iltari, Tricoriftm [regio], et 
«' into* Tricollorum, Vocootiormn, et Segoveilftunqrum, mom 
« Allobrogum." 


Csefar 
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Caefar defeated the Helvetii, te and the Tr'tcori* 
“ affifting them h ;” a fuggeftion, that fixes the 
Tricorii in the immediate vicinity of the Helvetii, 
and in the very neighbourhood of Geneva. .The 
Tricorii thus appear to have lain with their heads 
to the Rhone, at the back of the Vocontii, and 
towards Geneva; but extending in length, towards 
Cavaillon and Orange in the fouth. They pof- 
fefied the region probably, between the Arvc of 
Geneva and the Sier at Seyflel, the prefent Dutchy 
of Geneva. The Vocontii as probably poffefTed 
the country, from the Sier back to the Guier or 
Yere at St. Genis and Pont Beauvoiiin * the pre¬ 
fent Dutchy of Savoy. The Tricaftini, of courfe, 
owned the lands from thence to Lyons. And all 
lay extending from thefe their refpedtivc poflef- 
ftons upon the north, in three long waves, as it 
were, one behind the other, down the -narrow 
length of Dauphiny *. 

Thefe three tribes however, though diftin- 
guifhed by particular names, are all included in 
the general appellation of Allobroges, with the 
Gauls of Lyons and with the Gauls of Vienne. 
Thole of Vienne retained their generical name as 
a fpecific one, to the laft. Thofe of Lyons, too, 

0 Appian in Celticis ii. 9*. Xat Tfuevp** »**»"»'Imt <*?>*«- 

* D’Anville is wonderfully puzzled and perplexed, in fettling 
thefe tribes. See his « Notice de l'Ancienne Gaule,” and hi* 
«* Gallia Antiqua” in his maps. 

K 3 
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^are frequently denominated Allobroges. So Livy 
tells us concerning the ifland at Lyons; that 
■; “ near it,” meaning on Mount Fourviere at one 
end^of it, where the capital town was at the time, 
“ inhabit the Allobroges, a nation, from that time 
“ to this, inferiour to none in Gaule for reputa- 
<c tion or for power, but then in a civil war k .” 
Yet, when he ipeaks of them as fo very conlide- 
rable, he confounds them with the .whole body 
of the Allobroges. But, when he notices their 
civil war, he refers to them only as a part of the 
whole. The Segutiani Allobroges were always 
inconliderable, having, only two or three towns, 
Lyons, Rohane, Feurs, &c.V They alone, like- 
wife were in a civil war, at the time of Hannibal’s 
vitit to them. Strabo alfo makes the fame con- 
fufion, when he afcribes the actions of all the Al¬ 
lobroges to two of their tribes, the Allobroges 
Proper of Vienne and the Allobroges Segutiani of 
Lyons. “ Near to Vienne,” he fays, « is Lyons, 
t( where the Arar and the Rhone unite together; 
* e and there are about two hundred ftadia to it by 
land through the country of the Allobroges , by 
<c failing up the river a little more i the Allobroges , 
fC formerly indeed, brought many myriads into the 

k Livy «S. 31. •> Incoluat prop* Allobroges, gens jam 
** inde null* Gallic* gente opibus autfarn* inferior; turn dif? 
** cors erat,” • ‘ 

i Jfalemy U. 8. p. 5*, 
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“ fiety m ‘" As to the other three tribes, that form 
this line of little nations; they are exprefsly called 
Allobroges by Caefar. Once indeed, when-he 
made his march acrofs the Alps into Dauphiny, 
“ he came into the country of the Vocontii” near 
Grenoble, he tells us, “ thence into the region of 
“ the Allobroges ” near Vienne, and “ from the 
** Allobroges he carries his army among the Segu- 
“ ftani n .” He here fpeaks of the Proper AUo- 
broges, we fee, as diftindt from the Segufiani; 
but afterwards comprehends them both, under the 
general appellation of Allobroges. “ Betwixt 
“ the countries of the HHvetii and the Allobroges," 
he lays, jbnvs the Rhone — ; the farthejl town of 
“ the Allobroges, and the.neareft to the borders of 

the Helvetii, is Geneva : from that town a 
“ bridge reaches to the Helvetian territories 0 .” 
He thus extends the Allobroges up the Rhone, 

m Strabo iv. 283. TlXtxrjo, S ’ tnf Ovtimt? to AouySow- 

»o>, kQ’ w truppurFova-it aX&ntoj; e n Afa^ j uu 0 Poiaw roAoi iWi» 
iff’ owTo, wsfi) pit mpi er ha AfAoSpefm, o.kzA'Xm }i ptxpf «XiwV{. 
A\\o£pofig Sc pvptaa-t m XXouj, wpoli pot pit, irpajatot. 

" Bell. Gall. i. 10. p. 12. “ In fines Voeontiorum—perve- 
“ nit, indfe in Allobrogum fines, ab Aliobrogibus in Segufianoa 
“ exercitum ducit.” 

0 Beil. Gall. i. 6. p. 7. “ Helvetiorum inter fines et Alio* 
** brogum,—Rhodanus fiuit ; extremum oppidum Allobro- 
“ gum eft, proximumque Helvetiorum finibus, Geneva: ex 
** eo oppido pons ad Helvetios pertinet." 

k 4 
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lii a ferpentine farm all the way from Viemne to 
Geneva*. 

For this reafon it was, that the lately-reftored 
King of Lyons vefohed to accompany Hannibal, 
in Ins future march through the country; and ac¬ 
tually formed has rearguard for the whole route. 
He had not jtrtngth fofficient, to proteR a Hanni- 

» The name of Alhobrogw, Then, is neceflarily Celticb. Yet, 
to our great furprine, we fee a writer, lively, ingenious, and 
knowing, in a linage paroiyfm of fancy interpreting it as an 
JEngliflr one. ** AUebrogts or AUaborougbs as I call them,** 
fays Mr. Pewnall, p. 146, * AJl-boreughs, or republic of bo - 
“ roughs, called by die Romans pagi,” a word, which, in the 
Roman application of it to the'Gauls of Helvetia, actually fig- 
nifies provinces, not towns, as “ omnis civitas Helvetia,” fays 
Cwfar, u in quatuor pages dirifa eft” (Bell. Gall. i. is. p. 14). 
Thus Dugdale, 2 remember, fuggefts the appellation of the 
river Tame in Warwickihire, to be derived from its tamenefs ; 
though it is equally the name of the “ Rex Fluviorum*' of 
- Britain. But die Alhbbrogcs formed no republic of boroughs at 
all. Their name is merely Gallo-briges orGallo-brogej in rea- 
• lity; a we have the Brig- antes for a British tribe in the north 
of England, even Belg* AUobrogts for another in the fouth, 
mA Brogu* for the Britilh language in Ireland. But, to a 
’writer who know* hot BritiJh, every original name among us 
is Engliih; and, to an Englilhmao who is a patriot, every go- 
'vemment Is republican. Yet ibis frenzyoffreedom and that ig» 
norance of languages, have finely mounted to their “ higheft 
** n*on“ together; when a name, importing only the nation 
to ba Gauls, is made to prwre them a republic, and a republic 
of borofsgbs too. 

bal 
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bal againft ferioas and formal attacks. He had 
only a defire, by his prefence and power to reprefs 
any attempts of parties againft him. The Car¬ 
thaginians had marched already, through the 
country of. the Proper AHobroges ; and had there 
probably received tome infults upon their rear. 
They would therefore be apprehenftve of the fame 
again, from the brother-tribes of the AHobroges 
beyond. Thefe can be the only grounds for that 
intimation, which Polybius very weakly, as very 
vaguely, gives us; of their “ being in a ftate of 
“ apprehenfivenels, be^aufe of their march 
<e through the country of the Gauls denomi- 
“ nated AHobroges To guard againft thele, 
could be the only inducement for Brancus to offer, 
and for Hannibal to accept, the attendance of 
this petty king and of his petty hoft upon the 
army. And, what fixes the point for ever, 
action being the beft afcertainer of opinion; 
Brancus took not poft with his troops in the van 
of the Carthaginians, accompanied them not upon 
their flanks, but followed only in their rear 1 . 
Thus attended and thus guarded, Hannibal re¬ 
ceived not a fingle infult upon his prelent march. 
He went through' the country of the Tricaftini, 
from the grand angle of the Rhone at Lyons, to 


* Polybius ill. 49. Ei i\a£»t hctKiiptrot; wpof nr h» nr AaAo- 
GfoFur ut^ouftmir Ta^xlsn urofiia,. 

* Polybius iii. 49. Atfovpa/V** ful* Tin Sutapimf. 

the 
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the deep indent of it at St. Gehis; here quitted 
France, and entered Savoy. , He ranged along 
the limits of the Vocontian dominions, from this 
indent to the Sier. He pafled alfo through the 
region of the Tricorii, up to the town and lake 
of Geneva. But he met not with the tmalleit 
annoyance, all the way *. 

The road too was not rough,and mountainous. 
It “ did not embrrafs him,” lays Livy*. It was 
* f over an open and level country,” adds he who 
fiyngularly pofleifed the farm of Virgil near Naples, 
and inhabited the hovffe of Tully at Baiae, the 
poet of Spain in the reign of Nero, Silius Italicus, 
“ or through cultivated fields".” It was, tub- 
joins Polybius, “ for ten days along the river, 
and over a plane country v .” It was therefore 
along the eaiy margin of the Rhone. 


— TV. — 

Hannibal indeed met only with one difficulty 
in it, and that not from the road itielf. This 

* PolyblUS iii. 49. Ao-^aXn wapKrx«to«ri nil SioJon avltu;. 

1 Li vy xxi. 3r. u Haud ufquam impeditA vi 4 » priuf- 
quaun,'’ &c. .. 

Silius Italicus; 

Jamque Tricaftinis incedit finibus agmen. 

Jam faciles campos, jam rura Voconcia, carpit. 

* Polybius iii. 50. E* nptipaij hum . ma /et to* rot; 

tmriSu;. 

arofc 
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• arofe merely from a river, which Livy calls the 
Drxentia*'; which the critical world has there¬ 
fore with a limplicity of faith, that is founded 
only on a delufive fymphony of names, believed to 
be the Durance of Avignon, Embrun, and Brian- 
con.; and which will appear demonllrably from 
what I fhall alledge, to. be merely the Arve of 
Geneva. Folard, who, with all his cotempora¬ 
ries and all his predeceflors, was perfuaded it was 
the Durance, and fo found himfelf compelled to 
bring Hannibal over the latter; has therefore 
brought him over it at Briancon, to crofs Mount 
Genevrc; and yet abides his compcller Livy in 
the a<ft, for deferibing that as a formidable river, 
which he fays is only * £ a filament of water” 
there*. M. de St. Simon alfo, finding himfelf 
equally compelled to convey liis hero acrofs the 
Durance, but willing to avoid the Arrange abufe 
of that very hifrorian whom he thinks he is fol¬ 
lowing, has turned and twilled the whole hiftory 
into a mafs of abfurdity; by carrying Hannibal 
as far as Vienne to efcape from the Romans, then 


w Uvy xxi. 31. ** Priufquara ad Druentiam flumen per- 

“ venit.” 

* *“ II eft,”’ dit-il, * u feu raifonnable dans la delcriptioti 
«“ qu’il [Livy] fait de cette noarche.—D 1 ’eft encore mains dans 
le pafiage de la Durance, qui n’eft quV» fort petit ruffian ; 
car four rendre fa narration plus recommendalle , il a eu rc- 
“* cours d la fiHion et an merveilleux, et a fait unt grande et 
w imfetueuft riviere d’ an filet d'eau'" St. Simon’s preface 
#vij, . „ , 

mltantly 
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inflantly turning ,him back in defiance of them, 
and fording the Durance with him below Embrun; 
where indeed it is more than a filament of water, 
but where it is hot yet a formidable river r, So 
nearly double is the whole backbone of the his¬ 
tory bent, by the violence of this folly! .The 
current that Hannibal now crpfied, fays Iivy, 
“ is itfelf an Alpine river, and by for the moll 
“ difficult to be eroded of any of the rivers in 
“ Gaule; as, though it brings down a great 
“ body of water, it is yet incapable of bearing 
« any veffels upon it; being confined by no 
“ banks, flowing in fovera! channels at once, 
“ and thole different at different times; forming 
“ therefore new fords and new eddies, and fo 
“ rendering the paffage uncertain even for 
“ wading; rolling down, befides, fragments of 
“ rock that grind into gravel, and, in confe- 
** quence of this, leaving no fure or Heady foot- 
** ing for the forder That this circumllantial 

de- * •* 

* Preface xx. “ Annibal arrive & la Durance fans obftacie; 
“ cette riviere defeend d’Embrun 4 Sifteron ; e’eft done ebtre 
“ ces deux villes, qui fe trail vent 4 la droite et 4 la gauche de 
" la route des Carthaginois, qu’jl faut cfiercher la place 4 Ja- 

•* quelle ils arrivent. La direction de la marche conduit 4 la 
“ Bripule, ou fort pres.” What this direction is made by M. 
de Et. Simon, his map prefumes to fhew,' but bit preface ta 
alhamed to tell. 

* Livy xxi. 31. “ Is eft ipfe Atpinus amnia, longfc omnium 
** Galliae fluminum diffidllimus tranfitu eft. Nam, quum 

“ aquas 
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defcription was meant for the Arve, under the 
name of Druentia; is evident, not merely from 
the courfe of the hiftory, but from the nature of 
..the Arve, and from the teftimony of Strabo, both 
combining into one with that. 

The Druentia, fays Livy, “ though it brings 
iX down a great body of water,—is yet incapable 
“ of bearing any veflels upon it." The Duranct 
We know to have been pftually navigated by the 
Romans. We have an infcription at Arles, that 
particularly notices “ tlje failors of the Durance” 
and even fpecifies (what is very extraordinary in 
every view, what thows the leathern boats of Bri¬ 
tain to have been common to the inhabitants of 
Gaule, what proves the prefent coracles of our 
Own Severn to have been ufed by the Romans 
Upon the Durance) “ the coracle men of the town 
« of Orgon” upon it*. Yet the Arve has never 
been made navigable, from the days of Hannibal 
to the prefent. « We Ihould gain a great part 

« tgfix vim vebat mgentem, non tamen oavium patien* eft t 
u nullra coerdtus ripis, pluribns fimul neque iifdem alvei* 
m fluenj, nova temper vada novofque gurgites faciens, et, ob 
M eadem, pediti qnoque incerta via eft; ad haec, faxa glareofa 
•« volvens, nihil ftabile nec tutum ingredient! prsebet.” Mar* 
ceUinua, in his great coofufion about the geography, place* thi* 
Druentia on the Italian fide of the Alp* (xv. 10. p. ioi-ioa). 

• Thkkneffe’t Travels ii. 15. “ Patrono nautar. Druea- 
“ ticorum et utricukriorum corp. ErnagioeafiUBi.*’ 

« of 


3 
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« of this ufeful production,** ” fays M. Sauffure 
concerning Geneva and a coal mine, « if the 
“ Government would permit the Arve to he ren- 
** Acted navigable for the expence of -convejJ- 
“ anco is too great, by the ordinary carriage' 1 ’.’' 
Or, as he exprefies hinifelf in another place con - 
cern ing a quarry, “ the ffones of it would find a 
“ good market at Geneva, if the conveyance of 
“ them could be facilitated, by permitting the 
tc Arve to be made navigable c .” So “ incapable 
“ of bearing any veffels upon it,” does the Arve 
yet remain; while the durance has been navi¬ 
gated thefe fifteen hundred years ! The Druentia, 
adds Livy, is <e confined by no banks, flows in 
“ feveral channels at once, and thofe different 
“ at different times.” At Sallanche in an early 
part of the Arve’s courfe, remarks M. Sauffure, 

“ we cannot but regret, while we arc taking this 
“ route, the quantity of ground which .the over- 
“ flowings of thie Arve render ufelefs, efpecially 
“ if we reflect how valuable is arable land in a 
“ mountainous country. The bottom of the 
** valley is fo flat, that with a little overflow in 

* Sauffure ii. 179. “ On tireroit tin grand parti de cette 
“ "Utile production, fi le gouvememeat vouloit permettre la 

** navigation, de l’Arve; car, par les voiturcs ordinaires, lea 
w ftais de traniport font trop confiderables.” 

' Sauffure ii. *02. “ Ces ardoifes feroient d’un grand de- 
“ W* 4 Geneve, fi l’on en facilitoit le tranfport en permettaut 
'* la navigation de l’Arve.” 


z 


« the 
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(t the river the waters inundate it entirely; even 
« in the ordinary ftate of the river, they cover a 
« great part of it, and the flighteft obfta.de makes 
JL^hem change their bed, altnoft from one day to an - 
" mer : if it were pojfible to confine them by banks 
to a certain channel, near a league fquare of land 
“ would be gained* ** ” The Druentia, fubjoins 
Livy, “ rolls down fragments of rock that grind 
“ into gravel, and, in confequence of this, leave 
“ no fure or fteady footing for the fordcr.” As 
we come out of BonneHiHe, notes M. SautTure 
concerning the Arve in a^ower part of its current, 

“ we crofs the Arve upon a bridge of ftonc, long 
w and narrow; and we enter into a valley, which 
« has all the features of the grand vallies of the 
« Alps. The bottom of this valley, perfectly 
horizontal, is foaked with the waters of the 
“ Arve and of brooks that fall into it;—and the 
* f valley itlelf is about three leagues in length 
« from Bonneville to Clufe :—wherever the earth 
« is opened, we fee the bottom is /and difpofed in 


* Saufliire ii. 202. “ On regrette, en faifant cette route, la 
“ quantity de terrain que les debordemens de l’Ane rendent 
«* inutile, furtout (i l’on reflechit conibien les tares arables 
“ font precieufes dans ces pays montueux. Le fond de la val- 
“ lee eft fi plat, que pour peu que la riviere fc deborde. elle 

** l'inonde en enticr; meme dans les terns ordinaires, elle en 
“ couvrg une'grande partie, et le moindre obftacle Ini fait 
“ changer de lit, prefque d’un jour & I’autre: It I’on pouvoit, 
“ par un digue, la contenir dans un lit permanent, on y gag- 
“ lieroit prefqu’ une lieue quarree de rerrein.” 

kuri~ 
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** horizontal btisy mixed alteruxbely"at times with 
« of gravel-and of boulder*ftones. The nature 

* f of the land-and the perfect level of the lurfacc 
“ in this valley, demonftrate the bottom to bs 
«* formed by an accumulation of depofits from the Jfrve y 
« and this river, or the current which andently 
' « occupied its place, to have been much higher 
** than it is at prefent, beeaufe it muft have filled the 
“ whole of that valley, of which it occupies only 
u a linall partat’prcfenfc. -As we go on towards 
“ Clufe,-^thc Arve, bftpppr oaching the moun- 
u tains on the right,- fo^oes the road to pafs over 
“ the rubbijh accumulated at the foot of thofe mountains. 

“ This fuhbilh is moftly cakeOreouS^-kn the tnoun- 
“ tains all aroOnd'ore -Wholly .calcareous- 0 .” Livy’s 

• « frigv 

•.Sauffate It 14^48^ dejat Bonqe-ViUe# on■ 

** 'traycrfc'i:Arve t irur,y^ 

n entre dans une valiee, qui a tous les car^fteres des grande*^ 
** vaUees des *Alpe $.—'-Lk fond cfecdfte vallee,'parfiiiteThenV 
“ Wifontal, abnltwt d« de dtd&Ef ' 

“ s’y jeftapkeft”. Me. 0 Ik* JangnmiTde; la vB^noe^illb 1' 
“ Clufc eft A’envirqfj Jsft K 

“ ouverte * .onvoitquek fon$ eftdu J?C 

** rifontaujc, iqui aaternetn quclquefois ayec df s lits .de gra« 
“ yjer et'de f caHlbux'i ! oulerf/ £a naSJi^e he 1 '■fee' teYrairt, it 
' •' nivcllemeut parfait de la furface, de la vallie, demontrent 

qoe ce fond a 'ete fbrmfpa? WccdfciiiatfoS'i^l depfinPde 
« 1'ArW: j efcquetette riviere, 1 W Ns fcbifrant Ito- 

•* eiennemeet faplace, a ed*be«todMlfrJ>hi« 'tSutfe^d'eHe'A’ 
« eft tnjoori’hai; ‘felSib ett rert^Rf iMvffl. 

“ lie, dont elteb’oMUSfcaiijdttrd’liui '^a’aae'’trBi*pftitd p>r- 

N l ** tie. 
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“ fragments of rock” then, “ which grind into gra- 
“ ve l bi his Drnentia, are anfwered exactly by 
the calcareous fragments in the Arve; that ea- 
frly grind into gravel by their conflict with each 
othey, under the agitations of a turbulent torrent; 
that have actually covered a large valley all over 
with fand, gravel, and boulder-ftones ; and, 
in their Hate of l'olidity and martinets, mutt ne- 
ceflarily “ leave no fare or tlcady footing for the 
“ forder.” So faithfully is the Druerrtia of Livy 
reflected by the Arve of Geneva, in all the grand 
mid charadteriltic features of it 1 

f 

But as .I cohfider this difeovety of the Arve in 
the Druentia, to be one of the leading points for 
my full correction of the prevailing errours, and for 
my full invefrigation of the real route, in the hif- 
tory of Hannibal; let me with a kind of parental 
fondnefs dwell a little longer upon it, and prove 
my point again from Strabo. At the grand Gla- 
ciere of Mount Blanc, near the foulhern end oi 
of it, is a pike denominated Aiguille de Glacier; 
and on thO fouthern fide of this is a lake of water, 
large enough to be marked conlpicuoufly in a 
moderately lized map of the environs of the 

" tie. La mute que !*on fuit en allant 4 Ciufe,” &c. “ En- 
“ fuite I’Arve, en s’ approchaat d«s moafagnes de la droite, 

“ force ia route i pa (Ter fur les debris accumulrs au pied de ces 
“ moatagnes. Cea debris font pour la pi opart calcaires'—j 
“ ics montagnes d’atestour font routes calcaires/* 

Voc. I. L 


mount. 
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mount, and noticed, as we fhall foon fee, by 
Strabo. About four miles to the well of this, 
and on a level called Plan des Dames, rifes a 'ri¬ 
vulet, that Strabo (as We fhall equally fee) coiv 
ficlers to be the conflituent current of the Arve. 
About the fame diftance to the fouth-eafi is Little* 
St. Bernard, on which commences another rivu¬ 
let, that Strabo equally confiders to be the original 
ftream of thcDoria ofAofta f . Ihat current is called 
Le Tomnt ; as if the Arve began to early in its 
courfc, to challenge the character which Strabo 
fpeedily gives it, to rufh and roar and imitate the 
found of thunder. It runs down the long Val de 
Montjoyc, carrying tlie waters of two brooks 
from the Glaciere, and receiving at Pafly what is 
nozv confidered as the conflituent flfeam of tlie 
Arvc, from Chamouni and Col de Balme s. At 
this poirit of union, where the Romans have fur- 
prifingly- left us fome memorials of a town of 
theirs, correfjponding with another of their towns 
at the head of this Val de Montjoyc, and juft 
above tlie fpring of the Le Tonant h ; the Arve 

breaks 

1 Map prefixed to vol.ni.of Sauflure. 

> * Ibid. ibid. v. - t '}# 

h The Romans had a road into the Alps, which went from 
Geneva to Pafly, atid from Pafly to the hill juftbey&nd Plan 
des Datwe^ called Le Bonhomsne; and whicfc feU into the road 
for Little St. Bernard, at St. Maurice (Nouvelle Description, 
Generate, et Particuliefe, des Glacieres, ire. par M* Bourrif, 
Chantre de l’Egiife Cathedrale de Geneve, et Penlionnaire du 
Rui de France. Nouvelle edition, A Geneve, 1785. tom. iir. 

*37). 
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breaks from its native home among theft- devious 
|>arts of tiic Alps, and begins to fliow all that 
vigour and vehemence which \vc fhall fee Strabo 
attributing to it. At SaJlcnche, a little below, a 
fine bridge of black marble, and of only one arch, 
was thrown down by its inundations in the No- 
vcmlx-r of 1778 Lower in the current, and 
■on the way along its banks from Cl nil- to Sab 
lenche, “ the Arvc, which at fome points” of the 
\ alley ‘‘appears to have hardly room enough for 
^ alone, teems alfo willing to difpule the way 

witli a traveller; and comes throwing itfelf irn- 
“ petuoujly againft him, as if to prevent him from 
“ mounting up to its tource k .” Wlien the bridge 
of Sallenche Felt its fury, all the country as low as 
Clufe was covered with its finds, and appeared in a 
ruined condition for fome time afterwards J . “ The 
“ pofition qii Sallenches,” we are told, “ ought to 
" 1x5 ve ry fine, if it be true that the bottom of 
“ the valley was once a lake; tradition fays it 
was, and every thing feems to render the tra- 
“ dition credible, bccanfe the bottom is frill in 
*^great part overwhelmed with the Arve: the 


3 37 )* The remains at Paffy are tiro infa’iptioas In marble, 
both to Mars, and one to Mars Augujlut $i\. 2$). Thofo at 
Le Bonhornmt are a&ml Coins t “ on a motive fur cette Ann* 
roit£des ra£daille* des premierea emperears'’ (iij.^233). 
vSauflureii, 195, - . . 

k Sauflure ii. 167. « Elle vient fe jetter impeltteufcrfjtnt,” 
Ac. . 

1 Bourrit iii. *3, 

L 2 


“ lake 



sc 
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lake njuft have^iSerL twp leagues fjn£ and 

‘ he WSPSM* &M# n ,g ftoy $ ‘°-%c 

^aduallyraifedty^evCTvJ(Spits ofth^Arve, 
t^ll the #qpnd 

the ordinary wa&a|^ pui^bV<&* 

flowed occ^onally at pretent* 3 a l^qn^n^like 
theArve,, defcendiqgimj^ou^ 
tains, and f^filey, 

would .InflanfiJ W all^lfeall 

the h^lls, an^ MiricK Ihewith itsVpWls. 
This it would do upon aD thepdrp; of the Valley 
remote from its current, even thdiigh it ra¬ 
vaging its very channel at the time; and thus 
y height^ the l&el of the ? Valley,' while W was 
‘deepening the bed of the^cuhrerit. The# two 
powers, however contrary intheir, nature, yet 
afiing in confederacy-together, haye plainly ef- 
,f©aed the change V TheArve aftetwardspuftres 

aldng 

' * * v-' <**. o. .*1,4- 

, *,.Bouerit'Ui. 4^.-«‘ La pe&tkxi 4 * ( ,^*}^ichc^,dfy^iit (i! ,ctrc 
“ tres-bell* 8 ?il *ft; rwi <iu’Auti#?i* I*ft>pd d,e Jj* iqdg fot 
11 ® n ladf <® k dit, et to,lit le faire-croipcj pjuhqpecc 

“ 4eox JWde' 4 « Wll .fiir t «i W ^large.” **." ^ .^V u . 
. « I have made this J&W$,ta.{wecp awsy^fcw^ Jypo* 
thefisof M. Sauffurebeforeconcernpigthisycry vaf^ey, Jf tome 

TVitX more ancient tbpn ^pcfup/iog t^e .chanoe} of ^ty ^ rv», 
and being ht +td to float .^.^hole foUfir^Bvifin 

it. 141*143, he ha^carricd thishypothefisto^flillhjghpj>oiot 
of wiidncf*. He there finds a hill and the mountain M6ie, 

abraded 
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along in a ftmorous torrent, chill and turbid, 
unruly in its courie, frequently overflowing its 
banks, ami laying wafre a great part of the val¬ 
ley in its way to Geneva And how exatfily 
does all this accord with the defeription in Stra¬ 
bo ! ** Behind the Vpcontii,” cries this geographer 
concerning this parf of the Alps, are the Si T 
“ conii and die Tritorii, as behind them are the 
“ Medqali upon the lofUefr heights; the moil; 
“ altitude of thefe indeed, is laid to he a 

“ hundred ftadia,” or twelve miles/ and a half, 
jut afeentjj' and tbence again is the deftest" down 
I&jtle St. Bernard, “ to the very boundaries of Italy : 

above, in fpme hollow places, is a great lake 
et . • (xtending, and there are two fprings not very far 
“ from each, other ; frojn one of which is the Dku- 
“ jetfTjys,” the ( very fame with the Drucntia of 

abraded at the bafe by the Current of the Arve. The com- 
man-fenie of experience Ihows > this agent, to be very compe¬ 
tent to- ayy. abraiioos whatever. Yet philofoptay, and the phi- 
lofpphy of phyfics efpecialjy, runs away often from the fun of 
^common-fenfe to the dark holes and comers of erudition. 
M. Sauffure has reeourfe again to his ancient currents. “ II me 
;, ‘ ; parokbfeh vraiftttabtable,*' be fays,' 4 * «jue les efearpemens, 
et de cettc coifinr, et des bas du Mole an-deflks de 1 * Arve, 

' 11 «St eft produits, w*» par eette riviere telle qu'etle ffl mujourtT- 
** but, mais par A' ancient ceura/ts beasuoup plus cpnfiderablts , 
** it tpstfisMeient a-pen-pres la mime ehreSien." 

Breval's Second Travels ji. ti# Keyfler i. sas and **4 
(tfanQhted from the German, edit. 3d, 1760), Coxe’s Travels 
la Switzerland jig and 60, and Moore’s View of Society in 
fiance, Sic. 1 . 203*304. 

L 3 I4vy, 
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Livy, ££ a river furrowing up the ground y as itru/ljcs 
“ violently to the Rhone and, the Durias h on the 
“ other tide, for it mixes with the #>, hsmg car- 
“ vied t faapgh the country of the Salqfi into Cifulphic 
Gaule }.?,This q^a^rates.. tery jmeugatoty with 
allj that I have laid, of the Arve; and forms a 
fid] dohiont^ahon of itlelfv that the A*ye was 
actually denominated the Ihuentia or Pruentiu* 
by the Romans ,?. V 

Having now fettled the identity of the rjyer, 1 
proceed \yith the thread, of the hifiory concerning 
it. The Druentia or Arve, as Livy adds, ££ being 
“ accidentally fwelled with rains, caufed a con- 
“ fiderable disorder among the foldicrs of Han- 
\ 

f r ' 

f Strabo iy. 3 ii?.. R1 s"a it OwoxoWwus Xtxevi&j x«; Tpixoptoi, kha 
fj.tr avlovf 7iioaXot vxtf T«( v^nXeiahi t^oUo-i xoptifa;* to yovv 
mpQtulalov ctultuy u^o;, rccitur tualor t X. l V Tw ocvaSxW y.ay - 

’ht'St* «r*?U>.TT)» tTT* roup «pov; TOO,- Ttij IraXtati KalxSaa-tv. Aval J', 
1 * tkt 4 xoiAoi; Xiftvn Tf Tim racial fj.ifa.Xn, kcu sti tfat ibi cv 

^roXv avuBn aXXnXu *• m sx fj.tr rn; ijipap tr.tr P Apoi/tvliof, njoiaptoj 
^apaJpiaJnj, w s - nri to* PoSfWo* xalaparliC non o Ao'vpiar c» s - icevavlia, 
TJ) yap IlaSu crvptjjiftrF xa1*»«x8ut Jw ~a.xit<ra-uv Uj my iyiap rxi> 
Jpyntuy KsX*m>i». 

q Pliny fays of tfe Durance, that it was as much a torrent as 
the Rhone, “ nee minus feipfo torrentes Ifiuram et Druentiam” 
('»• 4). Wright d^ifcribes it, as rapid thflh the Rhone 

“ itfelf” (Travels 14. edit, ad. Quarto). And Brcvaj remarks, 
that it ** is too impetuous to carry any thing but floats” 
(Second Travels ii. 153). 'This' (hows us liveiily the fcale, by 
which exaggeration mounts at tijnes, arid reaches the regions 
of falfeliood. 


“ nihal. 
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nibal, in crofting it •' while their hatly eager- 
“ nefs for palling, and their confuted -lamours 
* c during the pillage, united with all to agitate 
'tliem h” yet this account iurcly is too gene¬ 
ral, too indifiinft, for hiltorical ufc. It fpcaks to 
the car, but conies not to the mind. It tells us 
fomething, which eventually vanilhes into no¬ 
thing. We hear of a confufton, an agitation, in 
the army; but we fee no confequcnce, rciulting 
from it. Silius Italicus however tells us that 
confequcnce, and the poet fills up the void left 
by the hiftorian. He fays, that the torrent, “ with 
“ the rains recently fallen, bore down many of 
“ the men as they were fording, whirled them 
te away with its foaming eddies, deformed them 
“ with bruifes, and lacerated them with wounds,*’ 
by dafhing tliem againft the fragments of rock, 
“ and then buried them in the bottom of its 


waters s .” 


1 Livy xxi. 31. “Turn, fortfc xmbribus anchis, ingentem 
tranfgredientibiiB tumuhum fecit; quum, luper cetera, tre- 
t< pidattone ipfi fua atque incertis clamoribus turbarentur,*’ 

- » TurbiSus hic truncis faxifque Druentia laetum 
Du&oris vaftavit iter; namqtie, AJpibus ortus, 

Avulfas ornos, et adefi fragrnina mantis, 

Cum fonitu volvens, fertor iatrantibus undis, 

- Ac vada tranflato mutat fallacia curfu. 

Non pediti fidus, patulis non puppibus xquus, 
pt tunc hymbre recens fufo, oorrepta fob armis 
Corpora nnrita virtkm, fpiimanti vertice torqttens,, 
JinmerUt fundo I acerb deformia membris. 

L 4 The 
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The Arve fella into ther .-Rhone, about; half a 
mile to the weft of Geneva ; and forma - the 
boundary, between the dominion# of Geneva and 
pofteflions of Savoy *. But it was formerly much 
nearer to Geneva^ than it is atprcfent; a 
channel having been cvft for. it by the Genevans, 
to prevent its frequent inundations iupon them u . 
In conlequence of this, a• Difcus ttf filver, weigh¬ 
ing thirty-four : ounces and a half, being ten 
inches in diameter, hearing a Roman infeription, 
and exhibiting a Roman emperour, one of the 
Valentinians, in the ad\ of making a largefs to the 
army upon a victory; was found juft in thfe an¬ 
cient bed of the river, a. little above the bridge 
over it, during the year 172.1--; and is 1 now kept 
in the publick library of General -This- wafe 

'1 r.'-j'J s-originidlj^ 

.j r.-- d..# cvril 

* Mrs.Miller, who, in, her Travels -i. 

of the Arve, as from her ow n inlpejaiopj-;appears r fo®n t^e 
very courfe that flie t&es in beV joui 4 &y,^jw feenero aba 
Rumelie to Chamberry, to leave die Ajv 3 ‘£ihind t Uid i OT : dft 
left of her, to mean therejfetd the fclffei ot-Y«* 
port untruths of all, when , Ape jffgjjfdfte dbfi gMb tj q a/g 

“ the'Arve continually.” This tp, vvruc an, aptotyij, 3 
'day’s travels, when two or three days mm IWe intervened, 
when places and names' havo 
and the laft have confounded the fir A. 

* JVlifibn ii. 408-- * v.n in.Tr *».» *»• T b-ri 

T Breval’s FwA Travelsii. 17, 

Rifcus. The infeription is Lat-gitaS*Domitil r ~Vafeik itfn fafi 

“ Aug. .. vprobably- Imp. and therefore YefBHoglii 

the fir A of the three Valentinians; the figttferl^^hfe'Kihpecdiir 

and 




aid****- 2A.«©VEfc**rHE AMS.:' 1.53 

pi^naEy^'e.tttay J&^fuTC, a largfe Difli for the 
Imperial ?T^lde; madwAs loft with fome officer of 
the hoUfhbldfc> wiiiMi^ifumpter-liorfe of the train, 
that was-fwept away by the torrent, like many of 
Hannibal’s foldicrs, in- fording over it. At fome 
periods - of the year indeed, when the fnow is 
melting on the mountains, or the rains are pour¬ 
ing into the vallies v this torrent riles with a rapi¬ 
dity, extraordinary even in its irritable ftate of 
waters. In 1673 and 1778 particularly, the in¬ 
undation from it was fo large ; the quantity and 
violence of the waters, \vhich it dilgorged into 
the Rhone, were lb conliderable; that even the 
ftream of the Rhone itfclf was flopped, and its 
waters were, all fufpended in their courfe. There 
have eveh been times, when the current of the 
Rhone has been low, and the channel of the 
Arve charged with an extraordinary weight of 
watfers; that the former lias been forced back to 
its iflue out of the lake, and the very mills at the 
Geneva have been turned backward, 
by.jtfkXeh^nenc£ of receding. This cannot have 
ftapjfctaeds*"very’ frequently, becaute the fame 
"thaT pf oduce an overflow in one of thele 
aborning aqd Alpine rivers, inuit generally pro- 
- * 4 , 

and his fbldiers, he Sanding in the front of them towards the 
tpe&gtor, ^overtopping them all in ftature, grafping the ftaff of 
a l ftao4ai'd'j*itfc his left hand, and holding a globe furmounted 
by a.yi&ery in bis right. The faces are all erazed, by the vio¬ 
lent attrition of the gravel. 


duce 
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due? the fame in the other; yet is recorded to have 
happened in 1570 , in 1 , 651 , 1111711 , and in 
1 733 w - So fteadily has the Arve preferved the 
chara&er, which Livy gave it leventeen hundred 
years ago of « bringing down a great body of 
“ wa * ers ” with it,! But, what proves it to retain 
even at this day the other part, of the character 
given, of ££ being confined by no banks, flowing 
“ ia Several channels at once, and thofe different 
at different times JVl. Sauffure obferves con 
cerning the very point, at which Livy Co deferibed it, 
at which Hannibal and r the Romans forded it; 
that, about twelve or fifteen years ago, the 
“ Arve went very clofe to the fide of La Batie, 

“ and came to mingle with the Rhone very 
<f obliquely 5 afterwards a part of its waters made 
“ themfclves a way acrofs the fand, and formed 
“ an arm which entered the Rhone in an angk\ 

** approaching much, nearer to a.right one; p. 

££ lall the Arve, by mere dint of abrafwn, has hot- 
“ lowed out'a bed for itfelf at the fide of the Gar- 
“ dens, and the angle is become very oblique 
* £ again 51 Su,ch has been the regular and uni- 

Sauffure i. 11-14. 

* Sauflure i. 14., “ JI y a denude ou quinze atis queTArre 
cmpyoit.de trea-pres le cotqau de la Bane, et vefiait fe melcr 
*■* au Rhone trys-obliquement. Enfuite uue pqrtie de fea eaux 
V tc fit jour au travers du fable, et forma un. bras. qui cntroii 
** dans le Rhone fpus «n angle, qui approchoit, beaucoup plus 
“ de l*angle droit. i nfin l’Avve, a force de ronger, s’eft creuse 
“ nn lit qui. cotoye leajardios, et l’angle eft redeyenu tres- 
oblique.” ' - ' "" form 
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form confiftency of character in the Axvc, through 
all ages?. ' , . 


*The rivers of the j^lps have been remark^- by 
the moderns, -, to he much higher in, iuoimer than 

* I have noticed no' graitites, asTolllfd dowd'‘by the Awe. 
Mr. Coxe indeed would lead us (o fuppofe»> kforte'ia 

»ny of the Alpine rivers, -There sag ‘^iarge ftoues p£ granite,** 
he tells us, “ —which the gladeres difgorge on eadv fide, 
«f after having received them from thefuper-impending moua- 
“ tains.'—Thefc ftones, which the inhabitants call ^toroiae, 
“ form a kind of border toward* the foot of the valley of^er, and 
“ have been pijhed forward bynbi glacier in its advances; 'they 
“ extend even to the place occupied by the larger pines” (ii. 3 and 
29). Thefe granites therefore arc not found, wc are ready to 
fuppofe, beyond the fartheft limits of the ice. Yet the hippo- 
fition would not be true, and Mr. Coxe probably docs not 
mean to infinuate it is. There are fome granites found in the 
Arvc, though fo few as not to demand my notice in the text;: 
the calcareous rubbiih below Clufe being alfo “ melanges de 
“ granitet d’autres roebes primitives, qui ont etc tranfportees 
f‘ la par Jcs memes revolutions, qui en ont charie dc femblabJh 
f‘ aux environs de Geneve ” (Sauflure ii. 148). At the glaciercs, 
notes Mr. Coxe above, the granites are called by the inhabi¬ 
tants Moraine, or, as the term was in the firft edition of thefe 
travels* Maremc .(Sketches z 98); a term un-explained in both 
forms, but the fame undoubtedly with the Merrein or Merritt 
of the French, the Merefme % Martminm , or Meremittm of our 
old law-books and old chronicles ; ufed in all to fignify timber 
for building, but, as appears from the Alpine application of it 
to granites, from the Scotch orthography of it, M#rcminm, 
(Spclman’s Gloflary), and from analogy, originally and pro-, 
perly importing fonts for building, We thus explain'd word, 
that has puzzled all our antiquaries of law and of language, 
in a manner critically juffc and fatisfa&ardy convincing. 


m 
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In winter, beemufe of the melting of the thaws on 
the mountains'. Nor is the remark new.- It is 
ahxioH as old as the fy& itfelf; Strabo having 
*nsde it, near eighteen hundred years ago a . 
Tbete xivm therefore raurt naturally be in their 
highetl ftatc, wheo the fummer-heats have been 
on .the thows, during the ieaion of 
Autumn. Aadto thefe thop*, which had been 
long melting, as well as to th^accidental rains of 
**7 SOius Italic^; moil we attribute the 
obftmaipn, that % Am gave to Hannibal, 
mwhatw^ll appear boater to have been the 

veryfeafon 9 f Aptumn\ " u * ' 


- — X-./rr-... 

■ ■HANNiBAi was rrow enteribg «ie A^ine rrgiOTr, 
iHough he wa* notyetccanc .t6*tte;gfdte*pafk-jgf 
the Alps., Thm&iend^ Kiogl o£i th& 
therefore*.kifjinni, 1 >Hcvif outd be no- ioager 

^lybitis^^aindjgaapr a&fcurityito theiri mdrek; 
BfeJilJt ntBQjifctnss} -itbepjaafeuof; ihdcAJps^.r 

*° brin * b 3rf ' 3«^b-. bM 

boncirnoo dHc surft :I .; ;c ; v . x 

* Vol. ii. chap. j. f«a. tv. 

va ltSmduTint m 

" yr ! 7 “ v ’7 t « AX*u» «Mf«Cox ? , ** He feevred their march 

:the Atps^'{L 3 54•. 

^ little diferimination docs Mr. Hamptoo tranflSte t ■ - 

He 
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He went with f<*f&ns of 

thole GattisJ-^^hSm Hdl^bal 
-his appteHfenfionS^' knd v tfpoil' whoVrf '9ie prSfettcfc 
of h^a|i2t2i‘C<^¥ha4p l^^ue^ $fc?ra| 
as faras ^ 

■«'• CE3^EVA ; : ,fc ^ff2'th^t'tb6% hlt'feavi^in j&dfr**' 

mm 


liaifflitfSWSS 


miles, - frbtti Lyons** G&eVa 
more ftian nihety-Jix tt&esrtty w thfc ffirfttft iburc* oil 
the northern bank, of the tthonfe^ ahd therefore a 
full hundred by the longefi^onHfiefohthern«r 


From Geneva eaffward along the Rhone, the 
country lUetches aboutfbrty miles to St*Gin- 
goult, and the road runs on the tow bonier of the 
Dutchy of Ghablws. { The current of a river 
alwaya marks the ldw part iof a region, as every 
current Jb in affcafe of progreffion from the higher* 
toithe: lower parts* ■ The road-therefore from the 
fbuth /©£> T'ranoe to 4he entry of the Alps, had 
been laid along the channel of the Rhone, as 
keeping off frepnthe mountain® on the eafr, and 
,p^fenti^the mafr 'levelline of the intermediate 
region It thus alfo continued gradually afeend- 

< „ 1 VFotybttUilkt JO*. Jbfnftitf ■<**&*»^oTaf m 

ftSiafifltr,?.. 'ils tl twit}*** 4*1 1 ‘ ■ ?■»■>"■ 

-Sketchao£ adTtatuthrong*:Switzerland, 1787, J—6; 

OrapijKt..-' .va^.r -3 ed Iv:J ■ * : ’ ' 
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ing the inclined plane of, the JEtfeam, and carried 
Hannibal infcnfibly, though oircuitoufly, to a 
nearer level with the Alps: But where the Dutcliy 
of Chablais ends, and near the caftern horn of 
the lake, commences what may be conlidercd as 
the cradle-valley of the Rhone. Polybius has in¬ 
formed us concerning this river, that “ for a long 
“ time it is carried down a valley, the northern 
“ lide of which- is inhabited by the Ardyes Celfee ; 
“ while the fouthern is bounded by thofe Jhpes of the 
(£ Alps, which incline to Ihe north : but the plains 
“ upon the Po are feparated from this valley 
“ along the Rhone, by the vrejls of the Alps f .’‘ 
Accordingly we find there is a valley, which ex¬ 
tends from the Lake of Geneva Up to the fprings 
of the Rhone; is therefore one of the longed 
vallies in Europe; being no lefs than thirty-four 
leagues in extent "f and has the ctirreht of the 
Rhone, running endlong for its whole length. It 
Is formed by. a vaft chafm, which the hand of 
nature lias icooped out between two parallel lines 
of mountains ; as the grand outlet, for all the 

Polybius ill. 47. uriroxu, a word trandated 

“ chiefly” by Mr. Hampton (». 34^), lo uneferftpod by all, 
but plainly from the context,^ tt\at bed ftandard of meaning^ 
fignifying here, as it iignifies iti other authors, a long time, 
“ Si* atoi>, srpof pep <rof etpitjoiif, A^Stic; KsJiTou aula itxouo»* txn 
** r at to pumpSpia; a woo mXivpat optfowri nrocatv, wpo; apiclof xtxXi- 
*‘ piycu ZKt A-Wuit Gtscgpafiute T« Si .iwihqe T* frapa ror IlaiSb*—, 
“ ttxo Toy xai« to» PoSsran avXvras, S »*£*vltuevn m tup vfeitipyiiffpiip 
“ opup axpwpu at. 

waters 
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waters of the mountainous country adjoining; 
The rcv ion of thofc who were called Ardycs Ccltai 
in the days of Polybius, who were denominated 
Hclvetii in the days of Casfar, and from a parti¬ 
cular diftri£t within it are now named Switzers or 
Swifs; lies all to the north of the Rhone, and 
among the northern chain of mountains &. And 
to the fouth of the Rhone are the Alps, that lead 
into Piedmont or the Milanefe in Italy 1 *. But 
this long valley fpreads its narrow lap along the 
fouthern bank of the RhV>ne, between it and the 
font hern mountains, under the emphatical appel¬ 
lation that naturally prevailed in the vicinity of 
fucli a valley, and afterwards diffufed itfelf over 
the refl of Europe; that of VallAis, or the Valley* 
Into this valley, which is only a continuation of 
the inclined plane of the current, but divided 
from the preceding by an interpofing mountain; 
Hannibal ncjtt entered, turning the grand angle 
of the Alps, but, as nature forms all her large 
angles, onexounded off into a bend imperceptible 
in its beginning, and undefineable at it s end; 
marching under the very lhadc, of the Alps on 

* Thofe who were called Celt* in the* days of Polybius, and 
Ardycs Celt* as Mountaineers, were afterwards called Helvetic 
as Celts;. Galli, Galatte, Gain tar, Celt a, and Caled-o nes, 
Wallis Fael, j#/o»broges, and Hekiet-u, are all the fame ap¬ 
pellatives, altered merely by provincialities of pronunciation 
and diyerfities of termination. 

i-Bourriti. 2i. 


9 


his 
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his right; and preffing forward to the well-known 
avenue through them. Livy therefore acquaints 
us, in full conformity to all this, and in total non¬ 
conformity to every other route ; that Hannibal 
had a road inoftly level, from “ the Druentia" or 
Arve “ to the Alps K" 

ee As long as the Carthaginians continued in 
“ the plane-country,” adds Polybius, “ all the 

natives abfrained from intuits to them ; afraid 
“ partly of'Hannibal's cavalry, and partly of the 
0 Gauls acf-ompauyin gfhim k .” The natives ab- 
flaincd for both thele rcalbns. while Hannibal was 
marching up to Geneva. They even abftained 
afterwards, when the cfcort was gone back, and 
they could have only a. dread of his cavalry. 
This indeed Polybius does not tell us, but Livy 
does. “ Hannibal reached the Alps,” according 
to Livy, “ with the apparent good-will of the in- 
“ habitants of the region 1 .” So difcrjny’nately 
are the two ftages of Hannibal’s advance from 


1 Livy xxi. 3*. *• Ah Drucntii, campeflri maxima itinere, 

" —ad Alpes—pervenit.” 

k Polybius iii. 50. Ew; puv yap (v r-jt; tmmiot; wav, «vr;»^o» 7 « 
tirxvhi avluv’— ra fxsr TU{ iVtcu; ra h ra; mapxVifM'ntla.; Bap- 

ffxpouf. 

1 Livy xxi. 3*. “ Ab Drucntli—cum bona pace ad Alpes, 

“ incolentium ea loca Gallarum,—pervenit,” or, as the words 
fhould evidently be tranfpofed, “ Ab Druentia—ad Alpes, 
** cum bonst pace incolentium ea loca Gallorum,—pervenit.” 

Lyons 
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Lyons to the afcent of the Alps, characterized 
between thefe two writers; Polybius deferibing 
the former half, by its refpeCt for the efcort and 
its fear of the cavalry; and Livy delineating the 
latter, by its “ apparent good-will” to Hannibal 1 
So ditcriminately indeed are both characterized by 
Livy himfelf, the only one of the two that men¬ 
tions both; the former half, as having a road 
“ not embarrafling,” and the latter, as having a 
way “ mofily level.” 

. The region denominated the Fallals is divided 
into two parts, the Upper and the Lower. Thele 
are not defined by the natural boundaries, that 
actually form a couple of vallies; but by tome ar¬ 
tificial and arbitrary limits of their own. The 
Upper comes down weft ward to the city of Sion, 
and 4 the river Morge on this fide of it; while the 
Lovver ftretches from it in a pleating oval, as fur- 
veyed from the mountains above, by Martigny 
and St. Maurice to St. Gingoult. Near St. Mau¬ 
rice the grand line of the Alps, which confines 
tliis valley clofe on the right, pufhes up fo near 
to the Rhone, as to leave no interval for a road 
between them- One therefore has been made 
through them. The obftruCting hormvork of hills 
has been perforated, in order to admit a commu¬ 
nication between the two vallies. An opening is 
thus formed, which is fame leagues in length, and 
carries the appearance of a vaft, magnificent ave- 
Voi. I. M n>ue. 
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nue. On each fide is a range of lofty rock, while 
the ground is completely level under the foot. 
Such an entrance as this into a valley, might have 
been defended by a fmall number, againfi the 
whole army of Hannibal m ! But it was formed, 
no doubt, lince the days of Hannibal, and by 
thole tamers of the mggednefs of nature, thole 
conlirattors of roads for half the globe, the Ro¬ 
mans, on their reduction of the country. Till 
the period of this reduction, and till the victories 
of Augullus over the very Alps themlelves, a bold 
and. broad arm of the Alps came forward acrols 
the road, un-perforated and un-levclled. The 
road, that bad traced the plane of the weft- 
ern valley, here mounted the projecting rampart 
of the Alps, and then elefeended into the plane of 
the eailern. And as Livy with great precifion 
applies the name of “ Plane Country,” to the re¬ 
gion between Geneva and the Pafs; to witli frill 
greater he deteribes the road along it, not as level 
entirely and univerfally, but, beoaufe of this grand 
interpofition of mountain, as “ rnoftly level"." 

“ Simler 88 yo and 108-116, Bourrit i. 18-19, Coxe j. 391- 
394, and Moore’s View of Society 944, *47, 249. “ RedU 

“ itaque incola: totam valJem unum quoddam oppidum cenfent, 

montibua qnafi moeniis munitum, cujus porta Tarnadae fit” 
(Simler 88). • 

“ Livy xxi. 3a. u Ab Druentift, cainpefiri maxime itinere," 
—ad Alpcs.” 


About 
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Alxmt ten miles to tiie eaft of St. Gingoult, 
near the middle of this perforated mountain, upon 
the rocky point of the whole projection, and 
clofe to the Rhone, Hands the town of St. Mau¬ 
rice at prefent, the I’arnada of the earlier Romans, 
the Agaunum of the later, and the reputed, the 
probable fedne of the martyrdom of that legion of 
Chriftians, which bore the appellation of Theban, 
which honourably refufed to renounce their 
Heaven-defcended religion, and were all maffa- 
cred for the refufal by that lavage enemy of 
Chriftianity and of Man, Maximian 0 . About 

twelve 

0 Shuler 88-go and to8-ri6, Bourrit i. 18-19, and Coxe i. 
392-393J Tradition has been always firm and fteady, in aflert- 
ing this to be the feene of the martyrdom. As the town be¬ 
longed to the Kings of Burgundy, on the fettlement of the Van¬ 
dals in this part of the empire ; and as Chriftianity Angularly 
triumphed over the Very lavages, before whom the empire lay 
vanquilhed and proftrate 5 an abbey was erected here in the 
fixth century, by Sigifmond, King of Burgundy. Ever fince, 
has the town aflumed the appellation of the Saint, to whom 
the abbey was dedicated; Mauritius, the leader of this military 
band of martyrs. Such a tradition, and fuch a fa& accompa¬ 
nying it, come in as powerful auxiliaries to the original narra¬ 
tive. Yet in that fpirit of fcepticifm, which is now prevalent 
in the critical world, which is proper and ufeful in itfelf under 
ilrong reftri&ions, but is generally as it is operating at prefent, 
a mere gas of folly with which Ignorance fills up its balloon, 
and Infidelity fets itfelf wildly afloat in the air; not only the 
place has been difputed, but the very fa£t has been denied. 
Every .fyumour in literature and in theology, that once becomes 
popular, is fure to grow ridiculous. Ninety-nine in a hundred 

M * even 
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twelve miles to the eaft of this town, is- thkt of 
Martigny p, the Octodurus of the Romans, 
the very limit of Hannibal’s march along the 

even of thinking writers, arc in many points the mere echoers 
of popular opinions, and the very parrots of the talk of the 
times.- To dilbelieve or to doubt one half of ecclefiajtical hif- 
tory in particular, is the impertinent falhion of the moment; 
and is more eminently the fafhion with fome, who are all the 
while difplaying their own weaknefs of credulity, in liiftory fe- 
cular, modern, and national. But this improvident Pyrrboni/m 
often fhows itfelf in a milder light, carries the. face of fome 
zeal for religion, and then fets the whole narrative alide with¬ 
out prefuming to disprove it. This is the mode with thofe, 
who mean well, who cannot difprove, and who dare not admit. 
“ Without entering into the merits of the queftion” concern¬ 
ing the narrative of the Theban legion, fays Mr. Coxe i. 393, 
** 1 cannot but remark, that the caufe of Chriftianity has fuf- 
“ tiered more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from 
“ the iharpeft attacks of its moil inveterate adverfaries.” 
He thus creates a fi&idn of his own, as if the aflertion of the 
faft was conne£ted by the aflerter, with the very “ caufe of 
“ Chriftian'rty” itfelf; and then goes on to condemn the affer- 
tion, “ without entering into the merits of the queftion.” 
This is no bad fpecimen .of the pert and flippant and ridicu¬ 
lous mode of writing upon fuch fubje&s, that is predominating 
among us at prefent. It is confined, I believe, to our own 
nation. It falls in with the bent of mind, in the generality of 
Jinghlh readers, and in the generality of Eiiglifli authors too, 
who are only a more refined part of the vulgar. It indulges 
that indolence of intellect equally in both, which does not love 
to difeufs a doubted point of htftory, to clear it of the rubbiih 
around it, and to let it in a full point of view before the 
«ye. 

* SinoJer no, and Moore L 249. 

Vallais-, 
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VallAis, and the very point at which he entered 
the Alps. But, in order to throw a llrong light 
upon this part of Hannibal’s expedition, let us 
call in a portion of hiftory, that is only about 
170 years later in point of time. Wc have feen 
Poropey engaged before, in tracing back the flops 
of Hannibal acrofs the Alps and along the Rhone. 
Let us now contemplate Cad'ar, equally though 
mediately employed in following the very track 
of Hannibal, along the channel of the Rhone, 
and into the body of the Alps. Caefar fent a de¬ 
tachment of troops, as I have ftxown before, to 
open that very communication between Gaule 
and Italy, to which Hannibal is now marching. 
Let us then attend the operations of this detach¬ 
ment, in order to know particularly the nations, 
with which Hannibal is at prefont, and is to be 
foon, engaged; to fee exactly the nature, of the 
country of both; and to make the whole illus¬ 
trate, afeertain, and eftablilh the real hiftory of 
Hannibal. 


“ When Cmfar went into Italy” at the conclu- 
fion of his fecond campaign in Gaule, “ he fent 
“ Ser. Galba,” he fays, “ with the twelfth legion 
“ and a party of cavalry, among the Nantuates, 
“ theVERAGRi, and the Sbduni, who range from 
“ the borders of the AUobrogts ” at Geneva, “ from 
“ the Lake of Geneva, and the river Rhone, to 
M3 “ the 
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“ the tops of the Alps i. The occafion of fend- 
“ ing him, was this; that he wanted tor have 
te the road laid open, by which road the mer- 
“ chants had ufed to travel, at a great rifk, and 
“ with great imports laid upon them 1 . He per- 
<f mitted him, if he thought it requifite, to ftation 
“ the legion there for the winter 5 . Galba, 
“ having gained fome victories over them, and 
u ftormed feveral of their caftles r ,” &c. This 
account is peculiarly ufeful to us, at prefent; as 
it draws up the curtain, which hung before the 
prefent portion of our hiftory. It fhows us very 
dirtin< 5 tly, that the nations, with which Hannibal 
was engaged after the friendly Sovereign of Lyons 
had left him, were the Nantuates, who lived 
along the lake from Geneva to St. Gingoult pro¬ 
bably, and fo filled the line of the prefent Dutchy 

' Bell. GalL iii. i. p. 85. n Quum in Italiam proficifce- 
** retur Csefar, Ser. Gal bam enm legione duodecimi et parte 
“ eqmtatfis, in Nantuates, Veragros, Sedunofque mifit; qui 
“ a finibus Allobrogum, et lacu Lemano, et flumine Rhodano, 
“ ad Summas Alpes pertinent.” 

* Ibid. “ Caufa mlttendi fuit, quod iter per Alpes, quo 
“ itinere, magno cum periculo ; magnifqtie portoriis, merca- 
“ tores ire coftfueverant, patefieri volebat. 

* Ibid. p. 86. “ Huic'permifit, fi opus effe arbitraretur, 

“ uti in iis l®cis legionem, hiemaadi causft, collocaret.” 

* Ibid. “ Galba, lecundis aliquot prxliis fa&is, caftellif- 
“ que compluribus eorum expugnatis,” See. 


of 
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of Qhablais" ; the- Veragrx, who ranged on 
alon^'the lake and the Rhone, to the borders of 
the Lepontii Viberi and the town of Vifp r ; and 
the Seduni, who inhabited upon the road pf the 
Alps to the very fummits of the mountains. They 
all extended, we are told, “ from the borders of the 
“ Allobroges, the Lake of Geneva, and the river 
“ Rhone, to the tops of the Alps w .” Tlie mo- 


“ There is a town of Nantua to the north of the Rhone and 
to the nuejl of Geneva, in the Brefle, and on the {hotter road 
from Lyons to Geneva (fee Maps for Mod. Univerf. Hill, and 
Sketch 5) ; but this is too remote from the Nantuares to have 
any connection with them, being not lefs than forty-four miles 
from Geneva. Coincidences of appellation rouft always be ap¬ 
plied, in accordance with geographical proprieties. 

v Simter 53-53. “ Non longfc infra Glifam, nnirus a Rho- 
“ dano ad exetirrentia juga proximorum montium du&us eft; 
“ hunc ad hoftium vim arcendam quondam extruChtm fuifle, 
“ turres et propugnacula oftendunt.—Hie terminus Viberorum 
“ fuifle cenfetur; unde et pagus in monte fupra Vefpiam, a 
“ Sedunis Tormina," in the maps Termintn , “ appellatur.” 
Now, “ hie murus negleCtui habetur, multifque in locis 
“ fatifeit.” 

* How untruly then has Dio abbreviated this part of Csefar ’ 5 
hiftory, when he lays that “ Servius Galba,” Faxfa; 0 Eipmo?, 
which {hews his full name to be not Sergius, as is commonly 
fuppofed, but Servius, “ brought the Veragri, who live upon 
“ the Lake of Geneva , cleft to the Allobroges , and up to the 
“ Alps, to fubmit, fome of them by force,” though one nation, 
“ and fome evep by confcnt Ovuftvyptt,-, »*;* ™ rp AtpGat? 
Xipp*i, xeu terfos me AXXoCftJt, p.'xfi rrtn A Ktrtm, oixovvlas, roue fs t 
Gup rove b xa> ofeoXofitp, etrotfiftlcoDo (xxxix. 5. p. 19 s )* The 
manner of the narrative is as injudicious, as the geography of 
the 'country is falfe. 

M 4 tive 
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tive for fending troops among thefe nations, ^ was. 
to penetrate as Hannibal had penetrated'bgfore, 
through the Nantuales, and through the Veragri, 
to the road over 4 he Alps and the Seduni living 
along it.. The troops lent “ gained fome vidto- 
“ ries over them, and ftormed feveral of their 
*.f caftlesbut thefe caflles belonged to, and 
thefe victories were gained over, the Seduni 
alone. This the very objedl of the expedition 
fbggefts, and this Cafefar explicitly declares; 
the film of all the expedition being reckoned up 
by himfelf, to be only that “ the Seduni were 
te conquered upon the Alps x .” 

All thefe three were confidered as Alpine 
tribes. As fuch, were they reduced afterwards by 
Auguflus, and fpecified on his trophy near Mo¬ 
naco r. Yet they were equally confidered as 
Gallick nations, and as members of that great 
community of nations, Gaule 2 . Nor did the 
Nantuates or Veragri attempt to oppofe, either 
Hannibal’s army, or Caefar’s detachment, as it 
marched up the valley to the road and the Se¬ 
duni. All that march of Hannibal's however, 
though it was purfued through a couple of nations , 
is totally omitted by 'Polybius. He confiders the po- 

1 Bell. Gall. in. 7. p. go. Vi£tis in Alpibus Sedunis.” 

■f Pliny iii. 2.0. “ Gentes Alpiiue devidta?,—Nantuates, 

“ Seduni, Veragri.” 

* DiD Xsxbt. j. p. 19s. EfT^r aXctlta,. 
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fitio* of Geneva as the beginning of the Alps, 
therefore carries Hannibal a hundred miles from 
Lyons, and inftantly fcts him to enter the Alps. 
Hannibal, he tells us, “ having—marched along 
« the river about a hundred miles, began the af- 
cent of the Alps 3 .” Strabo fo far docs the 
fame, as to confider the whole country from Ge¬ 
neva to the eaft for a part of the Alpine region ; 
laying “ there is a way for him, who leaves on 
“ the left Lyons and the country adjoining to it, 
“ and who again makes a turn in the very Penine," 
thel'e Alps fo called, “ and crojfes the Rhone ” by 
the bridge of Geneva, <£ or the Lake of Geneva ” by 
a boat, “ to the plains of the Helvetii b .” Silius 
Italicus alfo does the fame again, pafling imme¬ 
diately from the Druentia or Arve to the entrance 
of the Alps 6 . But, whatever excufe we may 
make for the Geographer or the Poet, we can 
neither make nor admit any for the Hiftorian. 
This is certainly one of the many deficiencies, 
and of the very important too, that juft criticiftn 


» Polybius iii. 49-50. AntSaj £<,' B ft i pnfet tea-fa tar. tsata- 
fiov us ottiaxtxrMs rahovs, tiffe'lo ms tepop tap AXttts aMtCoXaj. 

*> Strabo IV. 319. Eft Si now i» a-ptfipa. uQua-i [a$c>7i] to Aavy- 
Sovtoi wu td» utrepx.itjMirriv yvpat, ty xelv tv Tlomvv w«Xi» sxifoirii*, 
StaSath tov PoSa*o*, v tm *.tfiw mv At pinat, rt; ta EXownltuy tetita. 

* Silius Italicus, having delcribed the paffage of the Druen- 
tius, adds: 

Sad jam praeteritos ultra meminifle labores, 

Confpeflse propihs deuipscre paventibus Alpcs; 

Cundta gelu, &c. 


midi 
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muft forever lament in the narrative ofPolyCius. 
A range of country about lixty miles in-dength, 
is annihilated by the negligence of this writer ; 
and we find a great gulph yawning wide before 
vs, when we would purl'ue his march of Hannibal 
■with geographical fidelity. Yet fuch has been the 
reverence /hewn to the pen of Polybius, fuch the 
idolatry paid to his name, that his very faults 
have been confecrated with his excellencies, and 
the erring mortal has been enfhrined in the glory 
of the Divinity. Though Livy comes in very hap¬ 
pily to fupply his deficiency here, and expofes it 
very lirongly by fopplying it, yet little attention 
has been given him; and the hitiorical world has 
generally preferred, the falthoods of this Plato, to 
the truths of Livy. Accordingly we find Folard, 
asToon as ever,, in fome compliance with Livy, 
he has brought Hannibal over what he takes to 
be Livy’s Druentia; carrying him that very day, 

“ to encamp upon Mount Genevre at the fnmmit 
“ of the Alps' 1 .” This, to be fore, is a note beyond 
ela in harmonizing with Polybius; but the ge¬ 
neral note was ftruck by Polybius, and is only 
repeated in a higher tone by Folard. M. dc St. 
Simon too, equally complying with Livy, in car¬ 
rying- Hannibal over what he conceives with 
Folard. to be Livy's Druentia, and fording it 

4 d Preface.’ Table de Comparai/eu. “ Le feptieme jour de 
*• Ik marche, tl pafla la Durance, « vint camper fur le mont 
“ Genevre & ia fommite des Alpes.” 


about 
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aboiit Breou]e; fays “ the Durance offers in this 
“ phict 'tlie picture, that Livy has drawn of it; 
“ the Alps, which are on the other Jidc, prefent 
«■ themfelves fetch as Hannibal faw them ;— the 
“ pofition of Breoule agrees perfeStly with the little 
« town” more thatt a mile within the Alps, as 
we fhali foon fee, “ whither the Barbarians retired. 
“ during the nights a ” We thus behold a lingular 
phenomenon in literature; the rays of Divinity 
from Polybius playing lb fiercely upon the eyes of 
M. de St. Simon, that he could not fee Livy, 
even while he was looking at him, lor the 
‘dazzling lullre of. them. Livy, he obferved, 
carried Hannibal over the Druontia, and, as he 
fhould alfo have obferved, carried him “ from 
“ the Druentia, by a road mofliy level, to the 
“ Alps.” But Polybius had leaped over this in¬ 
termediate region, and therefore both he and Fo- 
lard refufed to pace along it. They digrelfed fo 
far from the guiding hand of Polybius, as to ford 
a river not pointed out by him; but then refufed 
to ftray any farther from him. Though they faw 
the country fpreading level before them in Livy, 
they burlt into the mountains with Polybius. 

* preface xx. “ La dire&ion de fa marehe conduit & la 
“ Breoule, oil fort pres ; la Durance—offre en ce lieu le ta- 
« bleau, que Tite-Live en fait ; les Alpes, qui font au-dela, 
« fe prefenttnt telles qu’Annibal Its a vvies;—la pofition de la 
“ Breoule convient parfaitcment a la petite ville, .oil les bar¬ 
s' bares fe retiroient pendant les nuits.” 


Livy 
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Livy indeed was coniidered by them, and hai hi¬ 
therto been coniidered by all, not as he tsnght to 
have been, not as an equal planet with Polybius 
in the horizon of our hiftory; but as a kind 
of fatellite only to him, one attentive to his 
movements, one. reflecting his brightnefs, and 
hardly noticeable in the luftre of his beams. 
And this falie idea has contributed to give a falie 
turn, to many parts pf the hiftory of Hannibal/.” 

“ Galba,” 


* Polybius iii. 50, fays, that Hannibal “ in ten days,” e» 
«jue (tug marched a hundred miles, and began toafeend the 

Alps. Foiard, raih in his biindnefs, has prefumed to point out 
the very place, at which Hannibal encamped in each of the ten. 
On the fifth he brings him to Lautaret, and fpeaks of the battle 
at the entrance of the Alps : 44 11 a cinquieme au Lautaret; e’eft 

44 14 qu’il foutjnt un combat contre ceux de pays.” On the 
feventh he carries him up to the top of the Alps, and on the 
eighth begins to carry him down; “ lc feptieme jour de fa 
44 marche, il—vine camper fur le mont —£ la fommite des 
“ Alpcs; la buitieme jl defeendit des Alpeswhen in Polybius 
he has not yet reached the Alps, when be there marches ten 
days, and then tries to enter. This is fo aftonifhingly wild, 
that we are amazed to think how the name of Foiard could ever 
have been railed into celebrity, and how the world of fcholars 
could ever unite to put fuch a grofs impofition upon themfelves. 
But let me fubjoin for the fuller conviction of my reader, if 
fuller can be, St. Simon’s general account of him ; not as from 
himfelf, who is a profefled antagonift, but from another writer 
of France, to whom he appeals, and of whom I remember 
Mr. Gibbon to fpenk highly. 44 J’efpere qu’on ne me refufera 
44 pas,” he crie^, 44 de fe rappeller que Gttifchardt (voyez Me- 
44 moires Militaires fur les Grecs et les Remains. Edit, de la 

44 Haye. 
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“ Galba,” adds Casfar, “ having gained fome 
“ victories over them, and ftormed ieveral of 
“ their caftles; on their fending embaffadours 
“ to him from every quarter, giving him hof- 
“ tages, and entering into peace with him, de- 
“ termined to fix a couple of cohorts among the 
“ Nantuates, and he himfelf to winter with the 
t( remaining cohorts of the legion, in a fmall town 
u of the Veragri that is denominated Octodu- 
“ rus ; a town that lies in a valley, with a plain 
“ of a moderate fize adjoining to it, and lur- 
“ rounded on all fides with very lofty hills 
“ As this town was divided in two by a river, he 
“ gave up one part of it to the Gauls ; the other, 
“ which was relinquifhed by them, he kept for 


“ Haye. 1758}, donton n’a pas comui toute le meiite dans br 
*f republique des Provincei-Unics; a cependant tres-clairement 
** demontre, que Folard a fouvent bien meins fuivi le texts dc 

ton auteur, que Its ecarts de fon imagination trap vive; enforte 
“ qu’oa peut dire, que lea idees etoient obfeurcs dans fes btaux- 
“ jours, et confufes a la fin dc fa vie" (p. xxxviii-xxxix). A 
note adds thus; “ on fqait affez la fin de cet auteur, qni pajfa de 
“ I'etude de Paly be a la contemplation des merveilles de St. 
“ Medard .” 

* Bell. Gall. iii. i.p. 86. “ Galba, fecundis aliquot prxliis 
« (aftis, caftellifque compluritvis eorum expugnatis; miffis ad; 
« cum undique legatis, obfidibufque datis, et pace fa£tk, con- 
** ftituit cohortes duas in Nantuatibus collocare: iple cum 
“ reliquis ejus legionis cohortibus, in vico Veragrorum qui 
“ appellatur O&odurus, biemare; qui vicus pofitus in valle, 
“ non magni adjeftA plaoicie, altiflknis montibus undique 
“ ‘continetur.” 


3 


“ the 
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“ the quarters of the cohorts h . And he then 
“ fecured the latter with a rampart and a ditch *. 
£ < When they had now been feveral days thus 
“ fettled for the Winter, and he had ordered a 
“ quantity of corn ■ to be brought in; he was 
“ fuddenly informed by a fcouting party; that 
«* the fide of the town, which he had afiigned 
“ to the Gauls, had been abandoned by them 
“ all in the night, and that the hills hanging 
“ over the town were occupied by a very great 
“ body of SeDuni and Veragri k . This had 
“ been done by them from feveral motives, with 
“ a fudilen refolution of renewing the war, and 
“ of crulhing the legion K Their firft was, that 
“ the legion, being not a very full one of itfelf; 
“ and with the deduction of two cohorts, and 
“ from the abfcncc of feveral individuals, who 
“ had been fent out to colle6t provifions, made 

h Bell. (Sail. iii. i. p. 86. “ Quutn hie in duas partes flu- 
“ mine divideretur, alteram ejus vici Gallis conqcflit, alteram, 
“ vacnam ab illis relidtam, cohortibus ad hiemandum attri- 
“ buit." 

• Ibid. “ Eum locum vallo foffique mimivit.” 

* Ibid. a. p. 86. “ Quum dies hibernorum complures 

“ tranfiflenr, fnimentumque eo. coinportari juffiflet; fubito 
“ per exploratores certior fafhis eft, ex ei parte vici quam 
“ Gallis concefTcrat omnes no£hr difceilifle, montefque qui 
“ impenderent a maxi mi muftitudine Sedunorum et Vera- 
“ grorum teneri.” 

tfCsid. “ Id aliquot .de caufts accident t,ut fubito Galli belli 
■* tenovandi lrgionifque opprimend* confiliumcaperent.” - t 


“ ftill 
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“ Hill weaker; was defpifcd by them, as a feeble 
« body of foldiers ni . Their fecond was, that 
« becaufe of the inequality of the ground, when 
« they themfelves fhould run down from the 
“ hills into the valley, and throw in their wea- 
“ pons among the Romans, they thought thefe 
« could not Hand their firft charge". There 
« was alfo this additional motive, that they 
« grieved at the taking away of their children 
« from them, under-the title of hoftages; and 
“ were convinced the Romans did not aft folely 
“ with a view of fecuring the road, but were 
« aiming at a perpetuity of pofleffion, in thus 
“ endeavouring to feize, the tops of the Alps, 
“ and were going to annex all the country to 
“ their dominions adjoining u . Galba, on rc- 

m Bell. Gall. iil. a. p. 86. *• Primurn, quod legionem, neque 
«. earn pleniffimam, detraais cohortibus duabus, et complu- 
4< r - lblls figillatim, qui commeatfts petendi causi miili erant, 
it abfentibus, propter paucitatem defpiciebaut.” Dio very 
oddly fays, but very appofitely for us, that “ of the foidiers 
“ fome remained, as being not far from Italy," ro>» rpfrfo « 
„„ M Wfr ns IraMxs ovlcs (xxxix. 5 . p. l 9 a). 

n jbid. p. 87. “ Turn etiam, qu6d propter iniquitatem loci, 
« quum ipfi ex montibus in vallera decurrerent, et tela con- 
“ jicercnt; ne primum quidem poffe impetum fuftmeri exifti- 

*• mabant.” . • 

• Ibid. “ Accedebat, quod fuos abs fe liberos abftradtos 

« obfidum nomine dolebant; et Romanos, non foldm irineris 
«s causl, fed etiam perpetu* poffeffionis, culmina Alpium oc- 
“ evipare conari, et ea loca firiitim* provinci* adjungere, fibi 
“ perfuafum habebant.” 

“ cernng 
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'** ceiving this intelligence, as he had not yet 
” completed his quarters for the feafon of winter, 
“ or his works for the fceurity of the place, and 
** had not yet laid in a fufficient quantity of 
corn, or other provisions; becaufe he had no 
“ apprehensions of a war, when they had fub- 
“ mitted to his arms, and given him hoftages; 
“ hafrily called a council of war, and began to 
“ confult his officers p. In this council, when a 
“ danger fo great Mid fo hidden had* come con-- 
trary to expectation, and now almoft all the 
“ higher grounds appeared, covered with num- 
“ bers of armed men; and no affiftancc could 
“ be brought, or no provifions carried in, bc- 
u eaufe the roads were all blocked up; fome of 
“ the officers, almolt defpairing' of their own 
* e tafety, prppofcd to abandon the baggage, to 
“ fally out, and puth away for their preferyation 
“ by the roads, through which they had matched 
thither ‘i. The greater part however agreed, 

“to 

/ Bell. Gall. Hi. 3. p. 87. ** His nunciis acceptis, Galba, 
K qmim neque opus hiberaoruui mttiittipnefqtJe plenb eflent 
** per left*, ueque de frumento reliquoque cornmeatu fatis 
“ eflet provifura ; qbod, dMitione f*6$ obtidibutque accept^, 
“.nil- dc bello timenrfum exiftimaverat; confilio celeriter 
“ convocato, fetitetwias exquirere capit.” * _ 

s Ibid, p.87. “Guo in confilio, quuni. tantum repentiqi 
.“.pericuU prater opinioeera aqcidiflet; ac jam omnia ferfe 
fuperiora ioca, rrmltitudine armatqrum completa confpice- 
“ reatur; neqne fubfidio veniri neque commcatus iqppbrtari, 
1 . , “ inter- 
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“ to referve this meafure for the laft extremity, 
“ in the mean time to wait the iflue of an at- 
“ tack, and to defend their entrenchments r . In 
a fhort time, fo fhort as hardly allowed them 
“ an interval, for forming and fettling their ar- 
“ rangements agreeably to their refolution; the 
“ enemy, at a tignal given, ran down From all 
“ parts of the hills, and poured in their tlones or 
“ fhort darts upon the ramparts *. Our men re- 
“ titled them gallantly at firft, while they were 
“ frelh. in vigour ; and did not difeharge a tingle 
* “ dart in vain, from the tummit of their works *. 
“ As any part of their entrenchments feemed 
“to be deprived of its defendants, and to be 
“ preffed by the enemy; there they advanced, 
“ and fupported one anothier u . But they be- 

“ interclufis itineribus, poflet; propb jam ddperatft falute, 
“ uonnulla; liujufmodi fententiae dicebantur, ut impedimentis 
*' relifitis, eruptione fa£tA, iifdem itineribus quibus ed per- 
“ veniffent ad falutem contenderent.” 

r Beil. Gall. iii. 3. p. 87. “ Majori tamen parti placuit, hfle 
refervato ad extremum confilio, interim rei eventum expe- 
“ riri, et caftra defend ere.” 

• Ibid. 4. p. 88. “ Brevi fpatio interje&o, vix ut his rebus, 
“ quas conftituiflent, coUocandis atque admiaiftrandis tempvis 
“ daretnr; holies ex omnibus partibus, figno dato, decur- 
“ rere, lapides gaefaque in vallum conjicere.” 

■ Ibid. p. 88. “ Noftri, primd integris viribus fortiter re- 
“ pugnare ; neque ullum fruftra telum ex loco fuperiorp 
*• mittpre.” 

u Ibid. p. 88. “ Ut quaeque pars caftrorum, nudata defen- 
u foribus, premi videbatur j cb accurrere, et auxilium ferre.” 

Vol. I. JSf 
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« gan to fink at lafi; becaufe the enemy re- 
*'• tired out o£ the battle, as they grew wea- 
<l ried with the length of it, and were relieved 
“ by frefh men from behind; while our fol- 
<e dicrs were not able to do fo, from their few- 
<c nets v . With our foldiers,- not only could not 
“ the weary retire from fight; even the wounded 
ec were not at liberty to velinquifh their fiations, 
<c and to fhelter themfclves behind w . Both fides 
“ had now gone on in one continued engage- 
“ ment, for more than fix hours x . Then our 
“ foldiers wanted ftrength, and even weapons ?~ 
The enemy piefled on with greater keennefs; 
“ our foldiers a died with more faintnefs *. The 
4£ enemy began to fill up the ditches, and to cut 
*■ down the ramparts; and our men were now 
“ reduced to the laft extremity a . Then P. Sex- 

“ tius 

* Bell. Gall. iii. 4. p. 88. “ Sed h6c fuperari, quod diutur- 
•'* nitatc pugnx hoftes defeffi prselio excedebant, alii integris 
« fuccedebant; quarum rerum a noftris, propter paucitatem, 

" fieri nihil poterat.” 

» Ibid. p. 88. “ Ac non modo defeffo, ex pugn& excedendi ; 
“ fed ne faucto quldem, ejus loci ubi conftiterat relinquendi, 
«* ac fui recipientli, facultas dabatur.” 

* Ibid. 5. p. 88. “ Qtjom jam ampli&s horis ni continenter 
“ puguaretur.” 

.* ibid. p. 88. • “ Ac non fol&m vim, fed etiam tela, noftris 

M deficerent.” 

* Ibid. p. 88. “ Atque hoftes acrifis inftareut, Ianguidiori- 
** bufque noftris.”. 

* Ibid. p. 88-89. “ Vallum feinder* ft foflas complere 

. “ ceepiflcnt; 
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tins Baculus, the higheft officer in the legion 
next to the particular commandants, who had 
received many fevere wounds in the battle 
againfi the Nervii before; and alfo Caius Vo- 
lufenus, one of the commandants, a man of 
great judgment and gallantry; run up to 
Galba, and tell him. That the only hope of pre- 
fervation is in making a fally, and trying the 
laft rcfourec of war b . Galba accordingly af- 
fembles fftc- centurions, and by them apprifes 
the foldiers infiantly to defift a moment from 
fighting, only to pick up the weapons which 
were dilcharged at them, and recover them- 
felves from their fatigue; then, on his giving 
the fignal, to burfl out of the entrenchments, 
and to place all their hopes of prefervation in 
their valour 0 . This they do, fuddenly tally 
out at all the gates, and leave not the enemy 


“ coepiflent; refque eflet jam ad extremum dedu&a ca- 
“ fum.” 

* Bell. Gall. iii. 4. p. 89. “ P. Sextius Baculus, primipili 
** centurio, quem Nervico praelio compluribus confeftum vul- 
« neribus diximus; et item C. Volufenus, tribunus militum, 
“ vir et coufilii magni et virtutis; ad Galbam occurrunt, 
« atque unam effe fpem falutis docent, li, eruptione faifU, 
** extremum auxilium experirentur.** 

• Ibid. p. 89. “ Itaque, convocatis centurionibus, celeriter 
** milites ceniores facit, paulifper intermitterent prselium, ac 
“ taptummodo tela mifla exciperent, feque ex labiore refi- 
« cerent; poft, figno dato, e cattris erumperent, atque omnem 

fpem falutis in virtute ponereot.” 

N 2 time. 
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“ time, either to know what was meant, or to 
“ form in bodies for refitting them **. Thus was 
“ the fortune of the day all changed; and thofc 
“ who had entertained hope of forcing the en- 
“ trenehments, were fiirrounded and flain e . Of 
“ more than thirty thoufand men, who (it ap- 
“ pears) had come to fiorm the entrenchments, 
“ more than a third was killed f . The retl fled 
u away in fear; and our men even chafed them 
“ beyond the hills adjoiniigr &. All the forces of 
“ the enemy being ifbw routed, and'-liaving 
“ now left their arms behind them in the flight; 
“ our own men return to their camp, and within 
“ their entrenchments h . But after all was over, 
“ as Gaiba was unwilling to run the fame rilk 
“ again, remembered he came to winter there 
“ with another view,” that of fecuring the road, 

11 Bell. Gall. iii. 6 . p. 89. “ Qjiod juffi funt faciunt, ac 
“ fubito omnibus portis eruptiotie fa£ta, neque cognofcendi 
“ quid fieret, neque fui colligendi, hoitibus faeultatem relin* 
“ quunr.” 

* Ibid. p. 89.' 4 ‘ Ita commutati fortuni, eos qui in fpem 
44 potiendorum caftroruta veneiant, undique oircumventos, 
“ intertieiuat.” 

1 Ibid. p. 89. “ Ex hominum miliibus amplius xxx (queiu 
•< numerum Barbarorum ad cattra vemfle cpnftabat) plus ter- 
“ lift parte mterfecti." 

* Ibid. p. 89. “ Reliquos perterritos in fugatn conjiciunt, 
“ ac ne in iocis quidem fuperioribus coniiftere patiuntur.” 

* Ibid. p. 89. “ Sie omnibus hoftium copiisfufis, arnutquc 
<* exutis, fe in cattra munitionefque fuas recipiunt.” 

which 
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which he could not fecure as the Seduni had 
thus broke out into war again, “ and law he 
“ Ihould attend toother points,” ofotcr-awing 
the Allobroges about Geneva and along the de- 
fcent of the Rhone ; “ but principally influenced 
“ by his want of corn and other proviflons ; tie 
“ next day he burned down all the buildings ol' 
“ the town, and let out on his return into the 
“ dominions of Rome,” then including not only 
Provence, fo denorskiatcd from being the firu 
province of Rome moraine, but alto all Dau- 
\,phiny, and all the country call as far as Geneva 
“ And, there being no enemy to bar or to retard 
“ his march, he brought the legion fufe into the 
“ country of the nantuates, thence into that of 
<£ the Allobroges ; and wintered there V’ 


In this narration, as in a magick mirrour, we have 
already leen the three nations that have been fo 
long dead to the hillory of Hannibal, all alive 
and active near two centuries, after him. Thele 
we find to be continually denominated Gauls; 
to have roads ifluing out of the reft of Gaule 

* Bell. Gall. iii. 6. p. 89. “ Qup prselio faao, quod fsepius 
** fortunaro tentare Galba nolebat, atque alio fefe in hibeina 
“ confilio venifle meminerar, aliis occurrifle rebus videbat j 
“ maximfc, frumenti commeatufque inopia permotii'i ; poftero 
« die, omnibus ejus vici sedificiis incenfis, in Provinciam re 
“ verti contendit.” 

* Ibid. p. 89. “ Ac, nullo hofte prohibente aut iter demo- 
rante, incolumem legionem in Nantuates, inde in Allobroges, 

* perducit; ibique hieraavit.” 

N 3 


at 
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at Geneva, and falling into the road over the 
Alps into Italy . But we have alto a particular 
view of the country, in it; this glafs of hiilory, 
as we look through it, exhibiting objects with 
more dearnefs, becaufe with more minutenefs. 
Octodurus, we obferve, was “ a fmall town of the 
“ Veragri, —that lies in a valley, with a plain of 
“ a moderate fize adjoining to it, and furrounded 
“ on all fides by very lofty hills.” It was alto 
“ divided in two by a river.” We tend like wife 
of ** the hills hanging over the town ;” which 
“ were occupied by a very great body of Seduni,’ ’ 
the natives of the hills, “ and of Veragri,” the 
natives of the valley. The town, therefore, was 
at the confines of the two nations. But thefe 
united forces had a road, by which, “ when they 
“ themlelvcs fhould run down from the hills 
** into the valley,” and throw in their weapons 
among the Romans, they thought “ thefe could 
“ not ftand their firll charge.” So near to the 
town, and fo fteep in itfelf, was this road from the 
mountains ! Along this road they actually ran 
“ down from all parts of the hills, and poured in 
their fiones or fhort darts upon the rampart.” 
This was the road alfo, by which the foldiery of 
Ccefar entered the mountains, when “ the Se- 
“ duni” were “ conquered upon the Alps” by 
them; and by which they again “ chafed them” 
from Odtodurus, “ beyond the hills adjoining.” 
And this was evidently the road, which Csclar 
wanted to “ lay open," and “ by which—the mer- 

“ chants 
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“ chants had ufed to travel.” Galba marched 
into the country to lay it open, attacked the Se- 
duni upon the line of it, and took poit for the 
winter at the entrance into it. All thefe notices 
combine, to point out Martigny for Oclodurus 
' deciiively! All thefe rays of intelligence are 
caught feparately in our fpeculum, but are thrown 
off to converge at Martignv, and at Martigny 
unite in full luftre. Martigny lies equally in a 
valley, has equally a fmall plain adjoining to it, 
is equally encircled with very lofty mountains, 
the mountains on both tides oi the Rhone, and 
js equally divided by a river, the Dranec b Mar¬ 
tigny is alfo fituated at the foot of a mountain, 
and is even to near ; that but for a wood which 
covers the foot, which equally covered the foot 
of Hannibal’s Alps at the entrance, and is pre¬ 
served with the grcatetl care by the inhabitants, 
the town would infallibly be deftroyed by the 
overwhelming balls of fnow from the mountain 
A road too attends from it up the mountain, to 
go over the Alps into Italy ; and this remains a 
grand celebrated pafs, to the prefent moment n . 
On account of this, the.Romans laid a road out 

* Coxe i. 390. 

» Savffurc iv. 290. “ Situe m pied de la roontagne. tl 
«» cn elt meme fi prfcs, que fans une foret qui convre le pied 
« de cette monragne, et que Ton conferve avec le plus grand 
*« ioin, il feroit infallibletnent detruit par les avalanches. 
Jjvy xaci. 3a. ‘‘ Saltum.” 

.» Coxe i. 36, and Bourrit 28-29. 

N 4 of 
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of Helvetia to Oflodurus, which is now the great 
way out of Szvitxerland to Martigny °. It ran. by 
Aventicum, and now runs by Avenches ; by 
Minnidunum or Modon, Vibifcum or Vevay, 
and Pennelocos or Penne, to Tarnada or St. 
Maurice; eroding the road at the Ia<t town by a 
bridge of done, which is much admired for its 
bold projection, as being a tingle arch of a hun¬ 
dred and thirty feet in the ipan, and one of the 
few remains of the Roman-' at it. A feeond road 
of the Romans, too, ialln into that at Vevay ; 
coming from “ Lacum Lofeime” or Laulunnc, ap¬ 
pearing vilible to this day between Laufannc and 
Vevay, and going with that road from Vevay to 
Martigny. This common way out of Switzerland 

• This country is now called the land of the Swi/i or 
Switzerland, from that hard pronunciation of the letter .r, 
which marks the provincial fpccch of our own Somcrfet/hirc 
at prefent; which in Germany goes llill farther, gives the 
tone of a t or d to it, fo changes the local appellations Tuber¬ 
ose into Zabern, Tolbiariim into JZulpich, and Tigurium into 
Zurich; which is heard even in Italy, and fortns Abrticzo in 
writing into AbnWzo on the tongue, Arc/ium into Arezzo, and 
Sotuius into Ifonze ; actually larks unknown to ourselves in 
our Englilh modes of writing, and abbreviates the Roman 
•videlicet into onr antiquated "jin. The pronunciation there¬ 
fore is old and original, and Somcrfetlhire is lingular only be- 
caufe the other counties have innovated. It is a finally found 
among the Romans, their Eparcrdia being written Eporizia in 
their very Notitic ;c. 180}. It is even found among our Bri- 
tiili anceliars, Brc.'onek for the language of Bretagne being 
pronounced and written Brezonek, amt La/fock. m Cornwall 
being always denominated Lazock. 


unites 
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unites with Cael’ar's and with Hannibal’s route 
from Geneva, at the town of Tarnada or St. 
Maurice, and goes on with it to Oetorlurus or 
Martigny; in order to afeend the Jlps the-e, and 
to pujh aernfs them into Lombardy p. It did fo, for- 
mcrly ; and it docs lb, at prefent. Martigny thus 
remains at this dav, what Oetodurus mull have 
been before, the grand center of the trade 1m;- 
tween Switzerland and Italy ; the merchandize, 
that went over the Alps in the days of Gefar, 
liill continuing to erots then), and by this very 
ehanned of communication ; and all, that is con- 

% 

veyed over the mountains from cither tide, being 
regularly depolited at Martigny for this 0. The. 
town acc ordingly glories, to ufe the language of 
cuftom and propriety united, in pollelling lome. 
Roman remains within it. It fhows a Roman 
inicription upon a done, which has been worked 
up into the drutdure of the church, and appears 
in an angle of it. It fhows a fecund on a Hone, 

r Bertius ii. aa for the Itinerary of Antoninus, Second Seg¬ 
ment of Peutinger’s Tables, Breval's Fir ft Travels ii. 3 37, 

39-46, Coxe ii. 71-74 aud i. 394, Bourrit i. 19, and Sketch 
71-83. Oetodurus took its name apparently, from the Dur or 
water of Oft; the other name in Celtick, for the Drancc on 
which it Hands. See D’Anville 513-514 for Penne. Viio- 
magus between Modon aud Vevay in Pcutinger's Tables, i* 
St. Sapphorin, where is a Roman mile-ftonc with an inicrip¬ 
tion j the diftances in the Tables and the Itinerary, appearing 
evidently falie on a collation with the milc-rto ue and the reality 
(Ccute ii. 73-74''. * Sketch 81-8*. 


U\ 
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in the hinder porch of the church. Thefe two 
have been thus preferred, to gratify the friftarical 
curiofity of the prefent age; while others have 
affuredly been broken in pieces, for want of fuch 
a repofitory, or turned with their inferiptions 
inward, for want of i’o much tafte in placing 
them r . 

Martigny 

’ “ It is laid," as Mr. Coxe informs us i. 390-391. ,c that 
" near this place may be traced the remains of Sergius Gal- 
" ha’s camp. —I cannot however afeertain from my own ob- 
" fervation, whether any traces of a Roman encampment ftill 
“ remain j nor could 1 gain the lea ft information from the 
" inhabitants; fo that the conjecture concerning the lituation 
'* of OCtodurum [or OCtodurus], refts only upon the faith of 

* antiquarians, and on the general polltion of the country.” 
So does this fpirited, enterprifing, and judicious traveller allow 
hiinfelf at the prefent moment, to write like a mere antiquary, 
and to overlook the hiflory ! From this 1 have already proved 
Martigny, to be OCtndurus. The “ camp” or encampment of 
Galba, too, was not " near” the town, but was the very town 
itfdf; and only that half of the town, which the Romans 
poflifTed. '* Quum hie in duas panes fhimine divideretur, 

* alteram partem ejus vici Gallis conceffit, alteram, vacuam 
“ ab iliis reliftam, cohortibus ad hiemandum attribuit; eum 
“ locum vallo foffftque munivit.” But this ditch and this 
rampart were perhaps deftrov ed immediately , on the retreat of 
the Romans from their half, and the re-pofleffion of the whole 
by the Vcragri. Even if they were not, they mirft long Gnce 
have been covered with the growing buildings of the town, 
mod probably in the Roman and middle ages, perhaps in the 
piefenr. *' The fairs, which are held here, and its central litua- 
“ tion, render it flouriihing” (Sketch 8a). 9 te alfo the next 
fe&ion at the beginning, for the Roman and middle ages. - 

'• Jtlartiniacus 
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Martigny however confhls of two towns, the 
Bourg and the Ville, The latter, to fpeuk in the 
language of the country concerning it, and in 
the language of all countries where hones are 
not created or computed miles uted, is a quarter of 
an hour from the foimer, or, ill our own mode of 
reckoning l’pace, three quarters of a mile from it 4 
equally upon the channel of the Drancc, hut 
lower down the current, and near its termi¬ 
nation in the Rhone. This was the only town 
in the da^s of Hannibal, and llill exults in the 
< appropriate appellation of the Ville or town of 
Martigny. But it is much lets t on/iderable than 
the Bonrg, at pretent; which appears from its 
name, to have been oecalioned by its caftlc, and 


“ Martiniaciis vicus,” fays Simlcr, “ eft Oftodorum vete- 
“ rum—; natn qui O£todorum inferior! loco oftendunt, et 
“ vefligia ejus eluvione Dranfse et Rliodani delcta volttnt, 
“ nulli firma. ratione nituntur. Nam prim&m, ut C'aefar de- 
“ fci ibit, O&odorus vicus pofitus in valle, non magoft adjefti 
** planicie, altiilimis montibus undique continetur, et in duas 
“ partes flumine dividitur; qnct defcrlptia Martiniaco optimi 
•* conventt. Flumen autem non Rhodanum intelligi A Cxfare, 
“ fed Dranfam , Eutropivs ojlemlit , qui torrcnlem nominat; et, 
“ Rhodani, celeberrimi fluvii, nomen Ca-far baud reticuiffet. 
“ —Quo minus ills audiendi funf, qui longius a I’ocnino Otfto- 
“ doruni removent; minima omnium, qui Oclodorum effc 
** voluut S. Maurjtii oppidum. Poftremo, inferiptiones Ro- 
manse vetuftatem bujus loci teftamur.” He then notices 
the two in my text. But now the town is, he adds, “ frequen- 
“ tior et notior propter mercatores, quibus hac frequent per 
“ Alpe* iter eft” (p.85-87). 


has 
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has been built three quarters of a mile nearer to 
the pals into the Alps 5 , in order to guard it. 
There it has the road into this pafs, another that 
pufhes into the collateral Alps of Savoy, and a 
third that courfes the whole valley of the Rhone, 
all uniting at it. But the caftle had been built 
before the days of Qefar, and had produced a town 
at it before. This town indeed is the very Octo- 
durus noticed by him. It was then divided by 
the Drance, as it now is, into two parts. It bad 
then probably, as it now has, a wretched bridge 
of wood without any rails to the lides, for con¬ 
necting the two parts, and eroding the large, 
rapid, agitated current there. Of thefe parts the 
eaftem is the half, that was then configned to 
the natives; and the weftem, what was occu¬ 
pied by the foldtery. Both thefe together are the 
Martigny, which is lituated lb near to the foot of 
the mountains, that it would infallibly be de¬ 
ll roved by the overwhelming balls of fnow from 
than, if it was not protected by the wood upon 
their hate; and which the mountaineers of Cac- 
lar might well think they fhoidd itorm at once, 
in a violent run from the hills hanging over it. 
The wellcrn half was lei7,cd by the Romans, bc- 
caufe it is naturally much Itrongcr than the 
other. In it, arid over again!! what is now, and 

• Sauflure iv. iqo-aqi, “ nn quart d’heure," and a note in 
vol. ii. ch. ii. fe«St. 3. Borgoni’s map is very erroneous here, in 
k* roeafurc*. % 

probably 
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probably was too in the time of Ca?far, the main 
part of this daughter-town ; is a high, lleep, and 
craggy rock, impending' over the Drance. The 
l'ummit is large enough to carry a calllc upon it, 
which whs at firft, I fuppofc, a fort or ltatiou of 
the Vcragri to guard the pal's, but has ftnee be¬ 
come the palace of a hifhop ; and even now ap¬ 
pears majeiiie in its ruins. Yet thele eonlili only 
of a tingle tower at prelent, very antique in its 
appearance, rearing its head very high, having 
the Drance impetuous at its tool, and fhowing 
walls of twelve leet in thieknefs. And, handing 
as it floes at the very elbow of the great valley, 
we have from it a moft extenlive view of the 
whole; and can trace the Rhone with the eyq, 
nlmoil from its lource in the caitern Alps, to its 
termination in the lake on the weft. About three 
quarters of a mile to the fouth of this, do the 
mountains open for the grand pals over them '. 

— VI. — 

1 Coxei. 391, Sketch 82, and Sauflure 290-291, 31 5-317. 
Simler 8a fays thus: “ Saxo etiam,” the Bourg of Martigny, 
commonly called Saxon , from the Saxum or rock on which 
the original bourg or call I e was huilt (lee Map in Sketch), 
exaftly as another c.aftle is called at no great tliflance from it 
{Simler 49), “ vicus Oftodor o propinqijus, Tntremontiorutn 
“ eft, unit cum Arce, quae inpreerupt d rupe quondam h6c loco 
“ habitabatur, fed beiloVeragrorum diruta elland 84 thus; 
“ vicus Martiniacus ad dexter am Danii [Dranfa:] fluvii," to 
the right or north-eaft, as the author comes along the valley 
from call to weft, “ Ulujus alterd parte Arx im pracipiii petrd 

“fit* 
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— VI. — 

Having thus exhibited the region through 
which Hannibal has Ix'en long marching, and 
the town, the pafs to which he is marching, in 
all the lively funfhine which that luminary of 
hifiory, Caviar, h re throws upon them ; I now 
proceed to place Hannibal, in the town and at the 
pafs. 

He had tpent ten days, in marching from 
Lyons to Geneva, and iu traverfing only about a 
hundred miles of ground. A detachment from 
his army however, which was tent along the 
weftern fide of the Rhone, in order to crols pri¬ 
vately above, and to facilitate the pnfiage of the 
whole army over it; had marched no lefs than five 
and twenty miles nearly, in 011c day ”. This indeed 

** fira eft, qunm, aliquot!es vaftatam, Epifcopi Sillinius et Mat. 
** theus Cardinalis reftituerunt; btc loco via per Alpes,” &c. 
The firmtr of tilde, “ anno 148a, epifeopatum Sedu norum 
“ adeptus, cum ardificandi Audio fur diet, vetera templa et sedU 
** ficia publica paflini tenit regione inftauravit; Aren Oftodo- 
44 renfem et Agaunenfein, fuj.eriori bello combuftas, novas de 
** inttgro rxtruxit” (p. 154). Under the latter of thefe, who 
immediately fucceedcd the other, “ Arctm OHodoren/rm, fe- 
“ meftri tempore oppugfistam, et donum fub conditionibu* 
“ deditam, [Valldiani] in odium Cardinalis combuflere” 
(p. 166) ; and the whole has remained' in ruins ever (ince. 

* Livy xxi. aj. “ Iter unius dici—,Jpdc millia quinque et 
’•* viginci fernje> < * 


was 
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was a party, without elephants, without baggage. 
But the whole army inarched up to Lyons after¬ 
ward, a length of about feventy-fivc miles, in 
four days; which is a flage of eighteen or nine¬ 
teen, for each Y . A march therefore of only ten a 
day, and this continued for ten days together, 
proves iufficientlv the very flow and very cautious 
manner, in which he had proceeded lince he left 
Lyons. 

He then marched from Geneva about lixty 
mites; reached Martigny; fo flood under the very 
bate of the. Alps, and in the very mouth of the 
pafs into them. He prepared inflantly to afeend 
them by it. But as Livy tells us with that pic- 
turefque vivacity of reprefentation, which con¬ 
it itutes a principal felicity in hiftoric writing, and 
into which Polybius is always too heavy to af¬ 
t-end ; the foldicry were greatly ftruck, with the 
very near appearance of thefe wonderful moun¬ 
tains. Objects, that are indiftinctly known to the 
mind, axe generally exaggerated in the report. 
Obicurity of difeemment gives free play, to the 
powers of imagination; and the clouds lend a 
higher altitude to the Iky, than ever nature has 
lent it. They had heard many and moil formi¬ 
dable accounts, concerning the # Alps; but now 
beheld them, rearing immediately before their 

•tit and *d before. 


eves. 
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eyes. The mountains there arc actually of a 
flnpcndous height w . They lurveyed their riling 
tides and eleveled heads. They looked at the 
1 'nows on their tops, alniolt mingling with the 
Iky. They gaz,cd at the ill-ihapcn houles, 
pitched upon the rocks along the lower and 
nearer parts of tl>c mountains ; the. flocks and the 
herds there, rough v. ith the eohl: the men, hairy 
and lavage in their appearance ; the animate and 
inanimate creation, all liiffened over with ice- v . 
The Alpine mountaineers were then marked as 
they are to this day, by their long, fliaggy hair, 
and hy the wild appearance which this gives 
them'. 

~ MoorcV View i. 244. 

* Livy xxi. 32. “Turn, quanquam faih& priiis (qua, in- 
41 cert.i in ninjus vero ferri i'olent) prre-cc-pta res erar; tamen 
“ ex propinquo vifa moot him altitudo, nivefque coelo prope 
“ immixta-, tefta informia impofita rupibus, pecora j umenta- 
“ que tonida [horrida] frigore, homines intonfi ct inculti, 
Xt anirnalia mnnimaque omnia rigentia gelu.” I boldly fub- 
ilirute /’orrin'a lor terrritla, in defiance of what I fuppofe to be 
the reading in all the editions, and is certainly in ail that I have 
fecn ; becaufe an authority fuperiour to all editions, common- 
feufe, compels me to do To. The circtimftances noted are all 
objects of light ; horrida forms this into one, but torrida does 
not. 7 vrriJa indeed has no meaning at all, as applied to any 
etfeiSt of the cold vifibk upon the herds and flocks; while 
horrida has a very-good one, fuited to the feene defcnbed, and 
poetically expreflive, * 

r Gray bj^Watkirts i. 180, and thefe lines in Silius ltalicus, 
lltuvie rigidaeque comas fqualore perenni, 

Ho* 1 ida lemifcri promunt e rdjfibus ora. 

3 
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But in general the Carthaginians fancied more 
than they law. Terr our works upon the mind 
mid upon the eye at once, fo gives a double ob- 
icurity to the dileernnierrt, and conlequcntly 
lends a double* play to the imagination. Fancy 
thus heightened the feene, that vilion pretented. 
They therefore roughened up all the cattle with 
t old, alid fiift'ened over all the objects with ice ; 
when there could have been no ice, and even no 
cold, antid the warm air of the Vallais at this 
ibafon, and within any reach of their eye-fight, 
in which they could difiinguifh cither the ftiffen- 
ing or the rough nets *. All the lower parts of the 
Alps indeed, at this very point of Martigny, arc 
actually covered .with rich pafturcs*. Hannibal's 
Alps too at this very period of time, as we fhall 
toon lee, were in a high ftate of cultivation for 
tbmc miles upward ; and, as Livy himlelf inti¬ 
mates here, had flocks and herds grazing upon 
them. But the eyes of the Carthaginians very 
naturally flew over the lower parts at firfi, and 
fixed upon the more lofty pikes of the mountains. 
There they marked fuch a full difplay of wild 

, s. , . . 

1 Coxc i. 3,83-386. The weather in this inclofed rale is 
“ fo exceedingly hor, that I am at this inftant, although the 
“ evening is, far advanced, quite oppretTed with the extreme 
“ fultrinefs.” From Sion, Aiiguft the 19th. 

“ Moorjs’s View i< *44. Sitnler 18, fays of the Alp9 in ge¬ 
neral, that even in tjbet,middle of the mountains are moft excel¬ 
lent paftuFes, “ monybu* sbediis prseftantiffima pafcua, ** 
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and wintry grandeur, as might well Alike flrongly 
upon their feelings. Then the eye, drawing off" 
from the painful obje<St, endeavoured to reft upon 
the lower groundsbut law them through the; 
mills of thole Japprehcnlions, which had been 
already excited, and. lb dreft them out in a terri- 
blcncf9, that was merely derivative and imagi¬ 
nary. They tlms beheld fufficient, to let their 
imaginations more actively to work. The mind, 
by brooding over its own terrours, quickened and 
invigorated them. And both reality and fancy 
united, to carry their terrours to their hearts b . 

* Livy xxf. $2. “ Terrorem renovarnnt.” 

Livy, in his defeription of the Alps before, fnbjoins one 
circumdancc which I have not noticed in'the formidable mafs; 
** eastern vifu, quiim di<Su, fbediora.” What he particularly 
means by this, 1 believe, is the “ Alpinum guttur” of thefc 

homines intend et ipculti.” Mr. Gray notes it fpecifically, 
in a trandent account of the Alps. ** The creatures that in- 
■“ habit them/' he fays p. 67, “ are in all refpefts below hu- 
4i manity; and molt of them, elpecially the women, have the 
“ tumidum guttur, which they call gofeia. ” This dngular 
excrefcence, which is lb marking a part of the Alpine appear¬ 
ance, to every un-familiarixed eye; and which would be equally 
difcernible by the Carthaginians in this microfcopick vifion, as 
the roughnefs of the cattle from cold, and the diffnefs of all 
objects from troll; mud be attributed to the Alpine waters, I 
think, as impregnated with metatlick particles. Accordingly 
the diforder in a leffcr degree is known among our&lves, by 
the name of the t>trbyjbirt Wen. That county is at once the 
moil Alpine and the mod metallkk, of any in the kingdom 
perhaps. “ Edam in Italift equiculii fays Munder, “ guttur 
“ intmnefeir, aquarttm qtmi iilunt Sunler adds s “ in 

M agro 
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“ agroTigurino tad_T.^ufj| (I fl«\-iuip, projtinii qua Rhenurn 
“ ingreditut, in villd yjaac'h qopiine Jons rjl q v i biboitts gut- 
“ tHrofos ifficit, idedque Strutfi.jrhm Ftms nnhcnpatur” {p. ai— 
at)!’ Theft! fiifs-Petm tt»- aicertain the caul'e of this eicrcf*- 
«sehce, decifivfeljit! i' ! .' y»;« 

Since ^ wrote.the;above, Mr, Qoxehas pitbljflied a vary fen* 

■ fible differtstion on tjjc fuhject, is his Travels i. 337—406. 
He has plainly proved this Alpine Wen, to be occafioned by 
the waters; as I had' dfartcln a fenrence or two, before. But 
he has not noticed the ftfits, i,n Munfter and in Simlcr. He 
fuppofes indeed the impregnation of the waters, to be ftony, 
not metal lick ; when waters ftropgly impregnated with ftone, 
and forming great concretions round the infidc of tea-kettles, 
&c. are found in every part of England, and our Wens are 
.cotifined to Dcrbyfhire. 
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■ — 1. _ 

A Few' miles to the eaft of Martigny, and a 
little -within the' Upper Vallais, is the town of 
Sitten ot Sion ; undoubtedly a town, as early 
as the Romans. A few infcriptions Hill remain, 
to prove its Roman antiquity. Moft of tilde are 
to ‘Obliterated; as only to fhow themfclves Roman, 
V^thbut telling us any thing concerning the Ro- 
'hUtns. Butoneis mote legible,' and points out a 
fitiking 1 eireumftahce concerning Sion; tho town 
bdJ^g’ejtprtftly callwI' in it,' *^Civitas Seduno- 
W^rdm” W- the Ga^YaP^Of the Seduni*. This 
•ihoWs it^to- taku its'“prefent : name from the na- 
tibn V ’the'capCtateiOf nations beginaing in the>4th 
or 5 th •fledhineS^ ‘to^aitythe appellations of the 
nation# themfelveS }»tfoofe ’*rf the Ambiani, «be 
Attrebates, Rib ParHii^ind thetSe&uhi, sbomgde- 
nominated Amiens, Arras, Paris, and Sitten or 
Sion; and the Roman witas, winch had previ¬ 
ewed. 

oufly 
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oufly denoted the ftate itfelf, then coming to fig- 
nify the capital and a city. This infcription was 
made in honour of Auguftus, and during his 
eleventh confulatcri^ the-year Twenty-three before 
the Chriftian A Era. J tjl two years before, Auguf- 
tus reduced the’ inhabitants of this part of the 
Alps®. He then took Sion, .which belonged be¬ 
fore to the Veragri; and gave it to the Seduni. 
Thcfc he found, as Cactkr had found them a little 
before, confined entirely to the mountains. 
There we lhall foon fee their principal city, ’Ip 
have been in the days of Hannibal. But now, 
on this grant from Augufius, the Seduni were 
glad, like the original Scots of our own High¬ 
lands, to extend their dominions into the low 
countries before them, and, even to fettle their 
metropolis in them. The river Morge to tfie 
-weft of Sion, that boundary of the Upper Vallais 
at prefent, is lb in all probability, hccaufe it be¬ 
came the boundary of the,Seduni and Veragri at 
this period* But as that cefiion of a part of the 
Yeragrian lands ou.thc call, produced this early 
memorial of -gratitude from the Sionefe to Au¬ 
guftus, theBOduni of it naturally exprefling tlicir 
thankfijtlncfe toi-their ^Patron'';” fe a fimilar 
cefl|onof ,the Yeragrian laxjds to the wefij. fcew 
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forth An equal memorial front th# ^antuAtbs of 
St* Mkurice, arid ah equal adkhbwtcsdgmerh'of 
Augufltis for ihtifc * f Patrori’^too*: 1: I'Vdm bofh- 
we foe, , that the Nahtuates ahd the : Seduni-Re¬ 
volted froih their brethren of the* Alps and ; of the 
Alpine Valley, while the Vcragri adhered firtnTy 
to themand that thofc ‘dt'forted the cattle, 
which thefe ‘ maintained, agaihft the Romans. 
Blit'thus did Sidri become the capital of the Se- 
duhi, as it had been (I apprehend) tlie metropolis 
of the Vefagri bcforc. This metropolis was now 
fixed at Martighy; and the finall town of Cafeiar 
became a confidefablc one, with * his fttcceflfors. 
So early as the days of Ptolemy, it was important 
enough to engage his attention, amidft a .multi¬ 
plicity of objects. Wildly alftgnirtg it to Rhoetia, 
and therefore placing it at the fp rings of the 
Rhine, in thkt general confuted ne£s of topo¬ 
graphy, by which he has thrown the Alps into 
the utmoft diforder of pofitiOift^he tingles -out 
dCtodurifo of (as he callA itJ Rdfodurutttfor otir 
liotice, and givefc tis thfttvery fafiftideand longi¬ 
tude of it*. 1 And hkart^ghy^iif^aefaiowfodged hy 
the 4 Av&teRS Of the VallAii,*' fb liaVO beefi formerly 
the capital, ; ftol? ohfy fof 1 thir^Vfefagri * f buty from 
fotne lii hffteiy; aH the 

^TatfaisC 1 ft acdor^h^y tktaihe afterwards, and 

f D’Anvillc 473, frt&f> Qbi^htmon, “ Nantuaic* Patruno.” 

• Ptefemy h. 1*. ^ 61. .'*t 

.* Simler 85. “ Martiniacus vicus ell Oftodonim veternm, 

caput quondam Yallenfigrti,”- ' verv 
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very early, the feat, of a BifhopChriftianity, 
wherever the, gained, an entrance for herfelf, 
always, introducing Epifeopacy in her train ; and 
forming for herfclf an epifcdpal polity, as ibon as 
sver the had a fufficiency of fubjedts for it. The 
Bifhop thus took up his refidence at the capital, 
and the kingdom became his dioccfs. Tlieodorus, 
Bifhop of Martigny, adtually affifted as reprefen- 
tative for aU the Vallais, at the Council of Aqui- 
leia in 381. But the fee appears to have been at 
Martigny and at Sion, conjointly, as Sigebert 
notices Florentinus for Bifhop of Sion in 4 ? 1 > as 
another Theodorps ,appears Bifhop of Sion, after 
the year 500; and as Conftantius and Rufus 
equally appear Bifhops of Martigny, in 510 and 546. 
The cafile on the rock at the Bourg, then because 
the palace of the Bifhop, as it remained to the de- 
ftru&ion of it, and as a cafUe near Sion remains tq 
the prefeut moment h - The BifhopS .of the Vallais 
ceafed, in the fixth eentury, to , u% tlie name of 
Martigny focthat of their fee;>an,d hayp ever 
ftnee denominated themf^ves, by n the name of 
Sion only l , Martigny, ha^ ^affef^ much in the 
war^ .^hich 4 tufc, ^vha W throw^ the Roman 
Empire to the ground, inftanily began m quarrel- 
liqg for Hus fpoils.It th ? 

and fhrunk back to the Ullage which it was in 

Bourrit i. ay, and Sinaler 

s Simler 1 * 4 , 1 * 5 , i*7» «*#» **9» *3*> *-34* J 3 6 * *37* 

i.!* 9 ’ ,47 ‘ O4 the 
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the days of Ca>far k . Jn fucii a mannpf does Abe 
wheel of the world perform its revolutions, carry 
uptowns and tlates wiib it.to,the top, and then 
beaf.itbegi with it to tlie bottom again' 1 

At 

* “ Cujn Burgunclia' regee, fub quorum imperio Vcragii 
** .ct Sedurd erant, affiduis bdlis peterentur a. Francis; cum 
“ nniveri'a vallis, tnm O&odorum, multa perpcfTum vaftatum- 
** que fuit,' et ab eo tempore nunquam priffmam dignitatem 
“ recupfrare potuit. Epifeopatus tamen apud Sedunos per- 
‘* f .man lit; ©dtodori verb, in locum oppidi vicus fuceelfir’ 
(SiplCfft;);. ■ The power, which Coxe i. 380, mentions the 
ysifljop of the Valluis to have had and liavc, was given by 
Charlemagne after the reparation of Martigny from Sion, 
(Simler 129)^ " 

1 Simler notes p. 86 , that the “ Oftodorenfes,” or people 
of Martigny, on the Roman redu&ion of the country, were 
,f Latipjdonati.” But he here mif-interprets Pliny iii. 20, as 
others have done before him. 1 have already' corrected this 
rniftake, and now correct it with fome addition in him. “ Sunt 
“ prseterea hatio donatj incol*,” Pliny tells us, “ ut O&odu- 
“jeafef, et finitimi Centrones, Guti*iue\ civiratts.” 'The 
Gdoduyenfes appear plainly to he neigbbotor, to theCentrones 
of the.Tarentaife; and to be equally with them Cottian flares, 
or ftafct* on the hills near MouM Genevre. yhey can therefore 
he only;what J have made them before, the people of Avencon 
on the j)uranee in Daupbiny.—Yet D'Afin^Ue has enlarged the 
errpnr, by ^yjpg $05 .that “ its Ftragti iuai defign£s dans 
“ pom f wJxbfPiiojr realty makes 

thewAme of, the jCttfidf-iaxx^ And nt^b&aurs to thc. Cortian 
Centrnjttcs s .aod whcn hcattually notices the Veragri after¬ 
wards, .**•§ tri^notAly difiinft from both, “ Namdates, Se- 
“ dunk (iiu fiO )-—But to thefe falfhooda ©f aftti- 

quarianifm -let sne fubjoifl tt truth refpetting life, a ftngular 

difcovciy 
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At Martigny the hills rile by one continued 
afcent, and along the waving couffe of the often- 
nieHtioned rortd into them, for fix miles together. 
Thole hills open, immediately to the loulh of 
.Martigny, in order to admit this road. The 
'opening is about eighty paces in breadth, occu¬ 
pied tor the greateft part by the river Drancc; 
and bordered by the rocks of a hill, that fre¬ 
quently prefent a wild, favage appearance even 
now. But the road itlcif runs in one continued 
and narrow defile, to the top of this firit lodging 
of mountains’". This, in the days of Hannibal, 
was the only formed channel of communication 
betwixt Gaule and Italy. Here the army of Han¬ 
nibal was now to enter the great trunk of the 

tlifcovery of M. Bourrit’s concci ning the natives of Martigny. 

“ Lcs femmes,” he fays. “ ici gouveraent les hommes; leur 
“ volontc font des loix: ce qu’il y a dt i\ marquable, e’eft qne 
t* les bomtnts fc treuvent lien dt Vempire flu px%' a mode of M- 
preflion, that founds like the voic e of an old batctielor, but; as ' 
appears from the fequel, only founds fo, “ et que Us mesifons It* 

“ plus opulentes, les plus btarttfes , font d’ordinaire crtics que let 
“ femmes gouvernent" (i. 30.}. This is highly to the honour of 
the fex j and I recommend the example to my married and un¬ 
married countrymen. A Martigny wife, finely; cannot be a better 
governour than a Britilh one. 1 Hi all 1 therefore be glad to fee' 
the hufbaads of Britain, like thole of Martigny, alt governed 
by their wives, and all happy under their government.' No* ' 
is my recommendation founded entirely upon ^peculation. 
Experience has added her important fanftion. Who then can ' 
difpute the ckxffrinc ? Who will riot make the experiment ? 
f*,Boprriti. 31, iii. a 3 h,< and Sauflufe iv. 287-290. 

■r Alps; 
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Alps; and by it to pals over tins celebrated ridge 
offrioamtains, into the grand, region of their def- 
titiatron. His army, as we have teen before, 
confifted of infan tty, cavalry, and elephants. 
Nor was this all. He was attended by a firing 
of horfes for carrying burdens”. He was alfb ac¬ 
companied by a train of draught-horfes and 
wheel-carriages, for drawing loads While 
theje transported the provilions, thofe conveyed 
the reft of the baggage f ; which, as the whole 
army very furprffingly carried no perfonal and 
private baggage with them % could confilt only 
of the tents, the poles for creating them, and 
the tools for fattening them. The carriages al- 
furedly were the fame, with the cars of Ireland 
and the Highlands at this day; then ufed by the 
Gauls and Spaniards, and peculiarly calculated 
for the roads of mountains; moving on low 
wheels about three feet only from each other, 
and being'drawn each of them by a tingle horfo, , 

* Polybius iii. 51. AxjB*¥«t«i . . 

"* Ibid. ibid. . y^uTmw, i Let s^e here obferve, that (tie 
tranftator J»a» made no diftindion, whatever his author may 
have done. Though Polybius fpeaks fo diftia&ivety, Mr, 
Hampton knows of hose but “ the beads that conveyed the 

** baggage,”*the *' beafts of bnrthen,”i-and f* the beads that 
<* wait loaded with the baggage** (i. 356—357). In fo con-, 
founding a mi no or arc the features of Polybius exhibited * 

» Polybius iii: Ao* , T^^a^dve^f***- ( 

* Polybius iii. 35. ttts x 7 snoosi«uKUuwi Hanno in Spain, 

m*v'y... 

* . The 
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The breadth-of them therefore would not be- 
roOre, thair the/length -of tlw packs upon-, the 
bmrden’diorfes, or than the width of dui narrowed 
ways within the Alps at prefent*. ■ 

But, ■■ though; the Nantuatds and the Veragri of 
" die valley hid fh own IIannibal no oppdlttieil* as 
the}-' equally fhowed none to Cac fir’s detachment 
afterwards; yet the Seduni of the mountains de-- 
termined to fhow him fomc, as they alfo did to 
Caelar. Though not re-inforced by the Veragri 
now, they refolvcd to refill his entrance into 
tlieir country. For this purpofe they had col¬ 
lected a large body of their foldiery, and bad at 
' this moment brought them down to the avenue 
into it. Hannibal, however, knew nothing of 
their defigns. He therefore ordered his troops to 
advance, and enter the avenue. In that critical 
moment; had this Alpine nation taken, feme fe*- 
cret pofition, concealed themfelves in fome of the 
mail}' hollows of the mountains, fuffered the 
Carthaginians to enter the^pais and extend along 
it, then attacked theta as they'were ftruggling 
through'it; they would‘ehmpletely ‘de- 
tipoyed their army. J&Mt they.ppenly took pod 
upon-the hill*, at entwm of the pafs r . 

i/ri ■■ v ■* '•••• They 

r Polybius iii. 50. ! Di V«j* ^ 

*6 r*i .</***(*{ ■"***;, k*w 

10 j. rs; vtfi rat Aw»«« *x!* araUta wa*e «$<*4 Tip MtaCotof-H ptt*» 

IKf U+ 
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They thus difclofed their defigjta by theufapp&m- 
*nce.' They were feen by the Carthaginians 
now. As they were -by the Roman s aftettward," alt 
tanged upon the liills in light of Martigiiy-. Arid 
as Ibort .a? Hannibal was apprised of the fu6t -by 
hi#-vanguard, and hythofe Gauls who had cotoe 
to him on the entbalfy fror» theircoiiBtrymen in 
Italy, who had fince been his guides and con¬ 
ductors to . the Alps, and' were therefore - at this 
moment marching-with the van ; he commanded 
It'--to halt*. The Seduni aiul the Veragri of 
Gsefar were ctmfpicuous to the Romans, became 
thefo were within the Bourg.; and the Seduni 
would how appear almoft equally conlpicuous to 
the Carthaginians, as tliefe were within the Yiile. 
Hantnbal thcrefqre flopped the advanced part, of 
bis army. : He afterwards law that he could not 
force the polls immediately, and there foreen- 
camped with the whole upon the little plain, 
which is about oiie mile and a half acrofi, ex,~ 
tfehding frton the Ville to th^rmburitaiits: ’ He *is 


^ **"**9fe. 'j^jgr r p»T3** : gn- 

> «««*» » 

&JF* fltra^nwuededi&nt/’ 

“ ®“Af» ws^^,1.. A 

** fcnda loea prxmiflis. *’ Livy hardly knows the iult.mgan- 
ipg of bii own words.. 

thus 
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tbps infinnatcd by Livy, to hay& <j«figmpcil fgt. * 
narrow valley, flic b^iorian placing hi#l " ip-as 
**, very extended a vale aft Haftnibal c«pldfrndd«K 
}Ie, himfelf, asappearsdrum die foquei* encamped , 
with the van on the middle of ; the plain,, and, a* 
is fhown hy Livy, on what is now .covered, -and 
" was covered in the days of Ga?far, r witfe:.fhc 
buildings of the Bourg. He took podupon the 
rock of the caftlc, as the commanding eminence 
Of the plain, as the neared: to the pats and- the 
enemy. There he Lad the roots of it; jffcootmg 
out in crags around him, the tides defceadiug 
long and fteep from him, and the fummit hanging 
particularly in a precipice over die impetuous 
Drance. Hc is accoidingly defcribed by Livy? 
faithful to reality even .in; the rainuteft touches of 
his pencil, to have “ encamped amidft a broken 

frene of crags .and precipices ‘ 

* Polybius lit. 50. Av"®? rtu; v&jr 

f^wr, vr^ux. Livy xxi. -32. “ I’oftquam consent tran-. 

“ fitum ei non efle, caltra—quim cxtentiiErna poteft vaik 
“ local.” On the very fame plain, according to the Sory ot 
the Theban legion, Maxiniiah equally encamped. Thofe le¬ 
gionaries pafling u e Syri&Romam*’ and « per Aipes” from 
Rome, therefore by the Alps of S-lirtljpay, “ in tvj/fro Imycra- 
** torisi, que Ofiodori chttfl; pervdn&re. Maximianu* Impe- 
« rator in amflflift ‘tUrtt&M ittB^rnsn; a RfwSdano, 
•* tonftdtrat ; et, txercitu ItiJtraH, ifi fua ietba fatratnenium 
41 dare poftulabat” (Sintldf 109).' , ? 

» Lit^»d. 3a. fwsr^pt*- 

u quo—locat.” 

Here 




*o6 course of hanjmbal ciup^ui. 

t: Here he continued for.the reft ■ of the day?, 
mewing the enemy,. &rtisayibg--..tybe, ,hills,' ; and 
forming hid defigns. The terroMps of hi;* men nt 
fixe fight of the Alps, were now fubdued by. the 
ftronger feelings excited their hearts, from the 

• view of thote Alps covered with armed enemies,- 
and forbidding an entrance into. them. The - 
tears of the man were thus loft, in the feelings of 
the foldier; and Livy, who lias juft before pointed 
them out, finds them not again. As foon as it 
was night, Hannibal ditpatched away feme of his 
Galliek guides; directing them to deal up the 
pats in the dark, to explore the intended opera¬ 
tions of the Seduni, and to obferve their actual 
pofition r . Thefe ft ole in, accordingly. Then, 
ai being equally Gauls with thcmldvos, as living 
at the foot of their hills on the other fide, and 
therefore agreeing wholly with them in language 
and in manners; they calily mingled with them, 
joined in their convert a lions, And penptrated into 
their plans w . Tire Seduni, they found, had kept 
■their pofition only while the day dafted, and at 
night had retired to their town and villages ad- 

. V’ Pofybra# iii. 50. n^onrifift fs *1x2; rtn fu/loi-; 

r*fixlxv, X*j»* vo» M» ito.iffri'Cw.tnmw, *#* tv. 

dtoirtwAttrm ■ > **:•••:>>• 

*’{ * ! 3 vy x*>» 3*.* “.PereofiemGallos, kavKt anuitum 

• «f*lingui moribufqiie ■abhorrentes, ; quuin fe ipnnifaiiflent coJ- 
** toquiii nvontabon|B»,”-Ac. „ TkitsJUfcful. wotic«. y* p\ye<n- 
tircly to Livy. Polybius has it not. 

-■ ■ .^joining. 
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joining*. Then, in the courfo of the,night, they 
returned through tlse pafs again, and brought him 
this important intelligent'*. He immediate^ took 
his refutation upon it. To be near enough for 
the execution of thi% he decamped early in die 
morning with his van, and marched acrofs the 
reft of the plain, three'quarters of a mile in ex¬ 
tent, up to the very mouth of the defile as if be 
meant to force a paffage through it, immediately. 
The enemy were not near enough, to annoy him 
there ; being polled on a hill, feme way within 
the entrance. Yet as hefitating to pufh in, now 
‘he came to view the defile itill nearer, to look up 
the narrow avenue, and to mark the hill beyond; 
he halted at the entrance. There he fiood, as if 
every moment he meant to enter, and yet could 
not lummon rcfultition enough to do lb. He thus 
fpent the whole day, in a threatening pofiure of 
oficnce, and in a timorous kind of inactivity; that 


were peculiarly calculated by their union, to lull 
hn enemy into fecurity, who knew nothing of 
Hannibal’s character, who was unacquainted 
with the honelt frauds of war, and, as all un- 


* Polybius iii. 50. T*t wipiXat *su 

lwr«*»S o» weXtyucu, is Kdcias tif **>» vapeutitpttw na?u» affal- 
x*tTo»V«. Livy xxi. 3a. “ Interdiu tantum obfiderifklium, uoQ'e 
“ in fua quemque ciilabi te&a. ” Hire Polybius « wore exad 
than Livy, in mentioning the But then Livy » mft* 

exa£t than Polybius, in noticing the villages afterward, pud. 33. 
44 Excaftellis." 
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difciplincd foldiery arc, was only for prompt ef¬ 
forts in himfelf or in others L. 

Having thus thrown away the day, in a ieem- 
,ingly unmeaning fufpenfe of adtion ; at evening 
he pitched his tents and formed his camp, on the 
very ground upon which he had been halting fo 
Jong 7 . He then ordered his men to light tlicir 
fires and take their flippers, as ufual a . This acl 
would naturally be the iignal for the Sediuii, to 
withdraw their troops, and retire into their vil- 
lages and town, j hnmibal fent out hisGauls again, 
to watch tlicir movements; and received intelli¬ 
gence, that they were gone He therefore left his 
foot, his baggage-men, his elephant-drivers, and 
his troopers, all fitting about their refpeetive fires, 
and dretliug their refpective fuppcrs r . He only pick¬ 
ed out fome choice men from iueh a detachment 

’ Polybius iii. 50. Zvt'Syitrx; -tai ; B pstufeu ;« 

xa'lirfaloTTiSwa-i. Livy xxi. 32. “ Luce priinu fubiit 

“ tumulos, ut ex aperto atque interdiu vim per anguftias fac- 
*' turns; die deinde funulando aliiul qtiilm quod parabatur 
“ confumpto.” 

* Livy xxi. 3* ** . “ Die-rconfumpto, quum eAdem quo con- 
“ IHterant loco caftra communiflent,” &c. Livy is particularly 
ufeful here. Without him, we fliould not have underftood the 
meaning of this movement. 

* Polybius iii. 50. T«j St tvt ov» 7 »£*f i« avpa. 

* Livy xxi. 3*. “ Ubi prirahm degrefTos tumulis Montanos, 

“ iaxatalque fenfit cuflodias.” 

e Ibid. « Imped imentifque cum equite reliftis, et maxim 4 

** parte peditum.” 0 e 
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of fopti as sbr llav'e lately introduced into our 
armies, a corps of light infantry ; which He had 
long kept tip in his army, and kept, not like ils 
in companies attached to regiments, hut in ©nit 
entire body by themlelveS ' 1 ; He even had the 
precaution, as they did not confift of men picked 
but fingly for the fervice, but were compoied of 
grofs divifioris that his eye had diftinguiflied for 
their alertnefs and ipirit; to order their fires, to 
be kept tip in their abfcncc. There would thus 
be no appearance to any eye, that thou Id be 
looking do\vn upon the lighted camp from the 
mountains, of any detachments being drawn out 
of it e . He put himfelf at the head of them. He 
moved brrfkly with them into the defile. He 
palled briikly along it. He actually took poll 
Upon the very hill ait fome dillancc within it, oil 
which the Seduni had Been llationed in the day- 

4 Polybias iii. jo. Tw;. i* ttrilnSuiTcfiM; •v£unvs crotwat, and 
lii. 43. T*iv o-xsiijuwfioMw Wi|w. Livy xxi. 32. “ Cum -expeditis, 

« ace^rimo qmSquf viro,” and 36, “ Expedites auks.” Mr. 
Hairston i. 356, “ Having felefled fome of the braveft troops, 

<( and difinewpbered them of every thing tljat might retard 
“ their march” &c.; the trauflator gating this light infantry 
the prodn&op of a moment, and opt attending tothe exifteocc 
of light infantry, as a regular corps pf fpidicr*, at the jJsdkgO 
of the RJioh^&c. He might well fofget nope, becaufe he has 
fupprefled before j the light infantry of Polybius there, beuqj* 

inerely h&tOfy MW 1 * *♦#•**• , 

• Livy alone tells us this j 44 pluri^ps igoibus, qykm Jtt» 

44 numero maneativm, ip feeciem 


Vot; I, 


P time 
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time before f . This was the hill, I believe, which 
ifies about one mile within the entrance, and in 
the very courfe of the defile. The road pafTes 
generally along the winding fide of a mountain, 
that'has been cut down with great labour for the 
admiflion of the road, has its rocks therefore 
rifing perpendicular above, and the Dranec roll- "" 
ing its waters white with foam below. It has 
thus grand mafles of rock on its left, interfered 
in the hollows, and crowned on the heights, 
with lines of fir-trees; and the Drance at an in- 
creafing depth, on its right. But, in one place, 
it pujhes through the heart of a high hill, that is de¬ 
tached from the reft of the mountain, and com- 
pofed of earth, gravel, and blocks of granite - 8 . 

As 

1 Polybius Ill. JO. AmXSf in* tvxla, xa» xalarj^E touj m tm 
woXtpjwv TOfOxalaX^^Ssvia; to itove, airoxt^upriKoJur ruv BxpCaptiiii, xxlx 
ttiii m)v?i9sn*», f*{ ts* woXiv. Livy xxi. 3a. “ Ipje — raptim an- 
*** guftias evadit, iifque tumuiis quos holies tenuerant con- 
** fedit.” 

* Sauflure iv. 289. “ La route, large et bien eruretenue, 

• “ fuit en ferpentant les bords de la Drance, qui route fes eaux 
** blanchiffantcs d’ecume au pied de la montagne—, dont les 
“ rochers tallies Jl pie foment de grandes mafles tntrtcouple, 

“ et couronnefis par des lignes de fapins.—Leurs couches— 

“ lont couples £ angles droits par des fintes. —Le chemin paflb 
“ au.milieu d’unc haute colline, toute compofee de terre, 

«“ de fable, et de blocs de granit. ! ' Bourrit alfo i. 31 
marks on this road, “ les echappees charmantes qu’on voit 
“ entre les eoupuresdns montagnes." Cut how is the di(lance 
of that hill from the entrance, afeertained ? Sauflure in iv. 

288 
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tudv a \yi\\, vA\e\\ fecurcd by a refolute party 
of men, would. tually command an avenue, 
tliat runs pent up between its two parts; fo may 
it well be diftmguifhcd by Livy, with the iigniti- 
cant appellation of a citadel. It is the natural 
citadel of this important pafs, to the mountaineers 
' within it. It is thus noticed by Livy at one time, 
in the lingular number; becaufe the two parts 
of the hill combine into one, to form the citadel. 
But it is equally mentioned* by Livy in the plu¬ 
ral at another; bccaule it coutiils of two parts, 
and theib conftitutod a couple of hills at the 
time 11 . Now ufed by the Seduni as a citadel for 


•*88 fpeaks of a hill, “ au pied de laquelle t>affe la graudfe 
« route i deml-lieut de St. Branchier." He afterwards enters 
a wood, “ on entre la dans une belle for*.” He comes out of 
it and croflls the Drance ; “ en fortant de cette Foret, on traverfe 
“ la Drance.” Then, “ a dcmi-littu did*," the road pafles 
through the mkill of the hill. If therefore we fuppofethe Inter¬ 
mediate ftage, to tie like thole on each fide of it, half a league ; 
we (hall place the hill one league and a half below St. Bran- 
chier. But the hill is probably (till nearer to the entrance. 
Immediately after he has noticed the hill, he adds thus: “ on 
“ paffe enfuite dans un hameau nomrtii LaValctte; and, put 
“ au-delu de ce village, la valU S .” the hollow of this road and 
Its accompanying river, “ tourne a droite, ct entre dans la 
«. o-rande vallee du Rhone” (tv. *89-090). I therefore place 
the*hill, about a mile within the entrance. On Borgcm. s map, 
the fuperficial difiance from the lull of entrance to the top of 

this bill* is about an Italian mile. 

- Livy xxi. 33. “ Arce,” apd 32. “ ii» tumu.h quo* hofl« 

“ tenuerant.’* . 

P % <he 
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the firft time, I fuppofe, it occafioned a counter- 
citadel to be formed by the Veragri, I believe, on 
the rock at the Bourg; this rock having no fort 
upon it in the time of Hannibal, yet having a 
town around it in the days of Caefar. 


— II. — 

Hannibal having given this Angular proof, of 
the fuperiority of policy to power in war; he 
waited for the morning-light, in order to make 
his advantage of it. When the morning came; 
at their ufual fignal, the Seduni began to move 
from their villages and town towards their poll 
'They were to come in one body from their town 
by die great road, and fo to pafs under this veiy 
laill before they could attend up to it. They had 
nearly reached the foot of the hill, when to their 
aftonifhment they fuddenly fee the Carthagi¬ 
nians in poffeflion of the fummit, and appearing 
almoft over their heads k . They therefore Hop 
fhort in then* advance, and draw back from the 

1 Livy ui. 33. “ Mootani, flgtro date, ex caftellis ad fta- 
•* tionem fotitam coqveniebant, quutn” &c. There is a lively 
circumftaatiality in Livy here, which » very ufefuJ, 

* Polybius iii. 51. Ilohi nrovtcrarh n» Livy xxi. 

33. ' ** Ad Jiatienem foUtam conveniebant, qtram repent* con- 
“ fpiciunt—, arc* occupatil f«i, fwper caput imminentes— 
“ h .-ftes.” • 


hill. 
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hillIn the mean time, the camp on the plain 
below broke up, the army there began to march, 
End entered the defile. The elephants and ca¬ 
valry formed the vanguard. The laden hories, 
and the horfes in the cars, came in a long train 
behind ; and the main body moved in the rear of 
all ro . All were drawing tkemfelves, like a feipent 
in a long and narrow perforation, with great 
difficulty and at great length through tins defile. 
This prelented a new fubjeit of huprize, to the 
Sedimi. They flood motionlefe at the fight of 
both, beholding them with a fixed eye and an 
arrefled attention n . They foop however obferved 

the 


1 Polybius ill. 51. Ol Bap£ap oi, Staeraftnoi to ytfoiKlj, rat ptiv 
otfgett aTEpi0oi Tuf sx,£oXwf.. This is more natural than livy s 
account, who aferibes their flop to the fight of this and of 
the next objeS in conjunftion. 

*» Livy xxi. 33. ** Primi deinde luce caftra mota, et agmen 
* ( reliquum incedere ccepit.” For the order of movement, fee 
Livy xxi. 34, and the fequet. 

” Polybius iii. 51. Mil* k <r*u 1 *, duycWlsr to rm wofyftm 
■arXnSo;, tuu -nut nnrwft 3uerx‘(«t i*pnfVOftHOV( aeu fianfvf rat 3ya- 
*• 1 * x* “ But having afterwards obferved, that the 
“ cavalry, and the beaftt that conveyed the baggage, being 
t* crowded- andprcfled clofe together by the narronunefs of the way* 
V advanced very ft&ruly forwards and not without the greatejl 
difficulty’* &c. (i. 356)*, Literally the whole runs thus* 
“ After this, they beheld the multitude of yoked beaftt, and 
11 the horfemeo, with difficulty and in a long train drawing 
rt . themfelves out of the defile” &c. So little has Mr.. Hamp¬ 
ton here, either die manner Or the matter of Polybius! Livy 
xxi. 33. ** Confpiciunt alios—ftiper caput imminentes, alios 

P 3 H vi4 
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the Carthaginians, advancing with difficulty along 
this rough and narrow avenue. They marked 
the hurry of their movements in it. They faw 
all the army confounded and tumultuous, from 
its own exertions. They obferved the horfes in 
the cars and under the burdens, to be particularly 
troublefome °. They therefore deri ved new eou- 
rage from their obfervations. They thought the 
addition of terrour, which they fhould make by 
an immediate affault upon the whole, would be 
ftill fufficient for their definitionThey in- 
ftantly Tallied forth towards them. But precluded 
from taking the benefit of the road, by Hannibal 
and his light infantry on the hill; yet aceuf- 
tomed, as mountaineers, to violent exertions in 
afeending aud defeending their heights; they 
ran in? wild difordcr down their rough rocks, 
committing themfelves headlong to the devious 

“ vift tranfire hoftes; utraque fitnvl object a res oculit animlf- 
“ que, immobilti p'arumper tot dejlxit.” This laft touch is in 
theufual vivacity, of Livy’s (train of writing. 

• Polybius iii. 51. To rnozYrinx T iv; 

inriElE. Livy xxi. 33, couples both forts of cattle together, 
thus s “ JSfis it maxiihe confternatis." Thefe two paflages 
combined (how the beads of burden, and the draught-cattle, to 
be what I have regularly named them in the text, horfes, and 
not mules/ The fequel confirm? the obfervation. But Air. 
Hampton has no draught-cattle at all. 

r Polybius iii. Jl*. F.{sx.Xiiorxra.v V7TO TfetruJiffaiisvIo,-, 
ra? vroftM;. , Livy xxi. 33. “ Quicquid adjcciflbnt ipfi terroris, 
“ fjttjs ad perniciem fore rati.” 
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and impaffable precipices of themL They thus 
went clofe upon the right, of the party on the 
lull; and then threw themfelves by the hollows 
on their left, upon the Carthaginians in the road 
beyond. 

But their efforts were directed, like the efforts 
of all un-difeiplined armies, in preferring plunder 
to glory, and in attacking the baggage r . They 
fell upon the long line of this, in feveral points 
at once 5 . A great /laughter was made among 
the Carthaginians. Yet the wretchednefs of their 
road was more deftrudtive, than the weapons of 
their enemy. From that, they were in great con¬ 
dition before; but were now thrown into much 
greater, by the coming of the mountaineers upon 
them. Each llruggled ftrongly for himfelf to 
pufh along the rough and narrow defile, ftrain 

1 This ftriking circumftance we owe entirely to the pencil of 
Livy, though it is fo neccffary to the uniformity of the whole. 
Livy xxi. 33. “ Perverfis rupibus juxta invia ac deviaaflueti 
m difeurmnt.” The ufe of the firft word here is fo lingular, 
that it is uu-noticed by the lexico-graphers. But “ ftrvtrf* 
« rupes,” we know from that on which ail lexicons are formed, 
the great principle of analogy, nauft be the fame in fignification 
as “ rapes iniqu*” 

* This important circumftance, fo ftriking!)' corroborated 

by the fequel, we know, and by mere accident only, from Po¬ 
lybius iii. 51. rapt uQtXuxt i <l who had all 

“ gone out in fearch of booty” (i. 358). 

• Polybius iii. 51. Kobe ■arpreiffovln* Eapapw. 

y 4 
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up to the double bill, and get tender the protec¬ 
tion of Hannibal and his party there. They had; 
thus a more violent conteft with one another, 
than with the mountaineers *. But the horfes in 
the cars, and under the burdens, were particularly 
troublefome, and fuffered in a particular manner u . 
Frightened with the favage £hoyt$ of the rufhing 
Seduni, and with the doubling echoes of the 
woods and vallies around, they were all thrown 
into an alarm of trepidation v . When too they 

hap- 


1 Polybias iii. 51. Ovx ovJvi wp. run arhpm, up wo rut rotrut, 
woXuj tftvilo QQofos run K.*px*i$omvr. Livy xxi. 33. “ Simul ab 

“ hoftibus, fimulab iniquitate locorum, Pceni oppugnabantur ; 
“ plufque inter ipfos (fibi qubque tendente [contendente], ut 
“ periculo pritts evaderet) qu&m cum hoftibus, certaminis 
“ erat.” Livy here is roach more alive than Polybius. 

tt Livy tells us the former circumftaoce, and Polybius the 
latter. Livy xxi. 33. “ Equi maxime infeftum aginen facie- 
“ banc.” Polybius iii. 51. IIoXu; tTmle <p6of 741? Kt»tx^onut, 
xa-k f*a\tr<* ruv iitw w no* rm tncdjuhvt. “ The deftru£lion that 
“•enfued was wry great, efpecially of the horfes, and beaftj of 
“ burden,” literally the draught-cattle, really the draught-b&rfet 
(i. 356). Tfaefe paifages form together an additional evi- 
dence x of the draught-cattle and beafts of burden being 
horfes . 

T Livy Xxi. 33. “ Clamoribus diffonis, quos nemora etiam 

“ repercuflieque valles augebant, territi tiepidabaat.” This 
lively circumftaoce we know from Livy only ; while the “ ne- 
“ mora’* and the «* valles” correfpond very exactly, with the 
“ une belle forit melangee de melefcs, de pins, et de bou- 
“ leaux” on the hills above, the “ une forit qui couvre le 
“ pied” of all the hills below, the rocks “ coupies h angles 

“ droits 
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happened to be wounded, or even ftrueft, with, 
the weapons of the enemy; they were feiz^d with 
fuch a conftemation, that they beat down their 
cars, their burdens, their drivers, and themfelvcs, 
jn vaft diforder and deftru&ion to the ground w . 
Nor was the pafs merely narrow and rough. It 
had ftiJl greater di&dvantages; being precipieiou* 
to the Drance on the right, and very deeply to. 
Every movement therefore, every difturbancc, 
flung many of the horfes with their burdens and 
their cars, down the rocky declivities to the river 
at a very great depth below 1 . Even when they 

did 

“ droits par des/«?«,” and “ la vnlUe" of the Drance running, 
all along with the road, in Sauffure iv. 488-ayo; and with 
« les montagnes beifits” and ‘‘les coufurts des montagnes,” 
in Bourrit i. 31. With fo minute a conformity, do the hiho.y 
and the feene agree S 

* This is particularly known from Livy only, xxi. 33. 
‘‘ Equi,—-i&i forte ant vulnerati, adeo conflernsbantur, ut 
« ftragem ingeotem fumil hominum ac fercinarum omnis gc- 
‘‘ nerie fierent.” 

* Polybius ai. 51. Owns y*? « p*™* r ’ n; x *‘ T ( x X t,x ' T "f 

oXXo. xM am WmTo; x.wH°t *“ T *f"' 

vxs itpioih xaia x W v»», •/*.• 

«x^9o( m - “ For as thc the afr * nt ’ “ waS n0t 0,17 

« wry rough and narrow, but was bounded alfo on every fioe 
« by fteep and craggy rocks,” as if a road could have 
than two fides, and as if one would not make a road what 
Polybius literally describes this, to be, precipidous " the bt t 
« that wer e loaded with the baggage,” the tranllatton 

confounding what the original has diftinguiflied, thedre y - 

• cat tie 
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did not precipitate thcmfelves dawn the declivi¬ 
ties, they actually occaiioned more confufton in 

the 

cattle and the beads of burden, and not all of them, as the 
tranflation intimates, but many of them, as the original ex-- 
preiTes; “ were overturned by every Jhoci, and hurried 
“ headlong with their burdens down the precipices,” literally, 
at every movement arid every difturbance were borne down the 
precipices with their burthens. Livy xxi. 33, “ Multos—• 
“ turba, quum prscipites deruptreque utrinque anguftia: effent, 
“ in immenfum altitudinis dejecit.” Polybius here, to our fur- 
prize, is more explicit than Livy; though Livy has added the 
depth, to the precipices of Polybius and himf:If. But Livy 
has alfo made a confiderahle miftake here. He deferihes the 
road as precipicious upon both fides, “ utrinque;” and from 
him probably it is, that Mr, Hampton deferibes it with a kind 
of Hibernifm, as on every fide precipicious. 1 .ivy and his over¬ 
doing copier thus form fitch a ilrange road of alcent up a 
mountain, as the world (I believe) never faw yet. Nor was 
this fuch a one. Polybius accordingly deferibes it in bis own 
language, as “ not only narrow and rough,” * /»»<>» s-wi,-xat 
t“ but alfo precipicious,” a.xx% xou xfritnntt;. Had it 
been precipicious on both fides, he mult have added the circum- 
llancc, as greatly enhancing the wretchednels of it, and throw¬ 
ing in an addition of terrour to the dcilription. An afeent up 
a hill indeed cannot but be formed, either dire&ly up the ileep 
or windingly along the fide of the hill; and will have either 
rbe high (ides of its own hollow on each hand, or the hill for a. 
wall upon one hand while it has a deep precipice on the other. 
The prefent road therefore, we may be fure, was made in the 
former manner or the latter; and, as it was precipicious, mull 
have been certainly made in the latter. 

Accordingly we find, that the road which I take as the repre¬ 
sentative ©f Hannibal’s,, anfwers this account exactly. Bourrit 
tells us, that “ la route—ell dans un gorge, «cc»p<e en partio 

“ par 
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the line of march, than when they dul. The 
burden-horfes, which moved immediately after 
the cavalry and juft before the provifion-cars, as 
they felt the fmart of their wounds, either ran 
wildly back upon the tiring of cars behind them, 
and Hung the whole into great confuftoh; or 
cite puthed furioufly forward upon the cavalry 
before, and earned an equal confulion among 
them y. They even annoyed both fo much, as to 

“ par la Drancc,” and “ les rockers—lenient Ic clonin'' (i. 31). 
And Sauffurc. informs us, that in coming down the hills, and 
on entering the tine wood of larches, pines, and bitch-trees, 
«c j a rout e—fuit en ferpentant les lords de la Dranee , uui roule 
•*< i'es eaux blanchiffantes d’ecume aufied de la montage:, dont 
“ e\ s rockers” &c. ; that, upon leaving the wood, “ on traverfe 
a ] a l>rancc, et on pafle an pied de ces rockers that afterwards 
the road pafles through the middle of a high hill , and then goes 
through a village which has a mountain above it , “ la montagne 
“ finite au-deflus du village" (tv. 088-290). 

y Polybius iii. 51. MaX*r« roiftifiw ra.fa.gns errmovv ot rpav- 
(iot'li^o^svcri Tit'v trrzxv' rovlot yap ot fxn, a»Uoi crvfcrcdl.vh;, not On the 
a X 'jo?opotr or beafts of burden, as being thefe themfelves, but 
not; vnotyfiot :, OTroli it *sWu» t* T«if «X*iSV ot Si, xxla rn> h; rou/x- 
5TfC3-9lV 0 f[ civ‘ iJiuWIi; IBM TO <SVU TflMJ JlKT^WflOK, ptTl*- 

xsntpfx^y'io rapx X n>. “ This diforder was occafioned chiefly 
“ by the horfes, that were wounded. For thefe, being rendered 
“ fen[clefs and ungovernable ," Mr. Hampton's own interpola¬ 
tion ! “ not only fell,” ran, “ again* the beafts of burden,” the 
draught-cattle, “ that were near them,” behind them, “ [when 
« they received a wound] ; but forcing their way alfo through 
“ the ranks as they [thefe] were labouring to advance," literally 
thus, running again* the corps [of cavalry ] that was Staining 
up the defile before them, " filled avery thing with tumult, 
« 'and bore down all that was within their reach" (i.357)- 

bcat 
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beat tome of the cavalry with their riders, and 
poany of the cars with their loads, down the pro 
cipices. Thus wps the principal attack, made, 
and the principal lpfe fuftained, upon and by 
thefe beafts of burden * which drove themfelveg, 
drove thofe behind, and. drove thofe before, in 
united rtfin over the cliffs z . 

Hannibal beheld all this with pain, but was 
afraid to move. His fear, however, was the fear 
of a Hannibal and of Prudence. He was appre- 
henfive of increasing the difo|-der, and of aug¬ 
menting the deftrudtion, among his own people 
in the defile*. Yet he was compelled to move at 
laft. He faw, that the mountaineers had actually 
broke in upon his line. They were carrying off, 
he ohferved, the bcafis of burden and even the 
beads of draught in numbers, by the hollows b . 

He 

* Livy xxi. 33. ? Turba—dejecit—quofdam ,et armatos; 

Polybius iii, $1. ; andLivy xxi. 33. “ Ruins maxima: 

“ roodo, jumtnta cam oncrUntt devolvebantur/* 

* Livy xxi. 33. “Qjiantjuam foeda vifu erant, fletir pa- 
“ rumper tamen Hannibal, ac fuos continuit, ne tumultum ac 
*.* trepidatkmero augeret.” 

b Bourrit i. 31, deferibiag this road as it goes from die vale 
Vp the mountain, notices thefe obje&s. in fucceffion as they 
prcfcnt thenafekes to the eye; “ les montagnesbo'Viees,” the 
wood on the foot of the mountains, “ les rochers qui bordent 
“ lc cbemia" at firtt, ,^ou la riviere” afterwards, when the 
road deferts the. immediate bank of the river, to pufli through 

the 
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He was flius.lofing his tents, loftng his pro- 
vifions; and if he loft them* he knew, he fhould 
condudt his army through the pais in vain. 
Without tents, how ihall his army encamp by 
night upon the Alps ? Without proviiions, how 
fhall his meh march along them by day c ? He 
therefore came down in haite from his hill. He 
attacked the enemy, who were in force Upon the 
heights, and within the hollows, along the road. 
He thus did, as he had forefeen he fhould, in- 
create the confufion and mifchief among his own 
people. The light infantry under him ihouted, 
and charged the enemy. The Seduni returned 
£he fhout and the charge d . All heightened the 
diforder in the defile, and much additional mif- 

the heart of the infulated hill, “ Its ecbappics char mantes qu'tn 
“ volt entre Us coupurts dts montagnts” the fine but glancing 
views which we have between the hollows of the mountains* 
Thefe very narrow hollows therefore come fo near to the level 
of the road, as to give the eye of a traveller paffmg up the 
road, a full view, though a glancing one, of the countty through 
them. Thefe hollows are the mere gullies of torrents, I pre- 
fume, formed by the fweeping rains, venting thefe into the 
road and the river, and gradually worne down by their attri¬ 
tion into a near level with the former. 

c Livy xxi. 33. “ Foftquam intcrrnmpi sigmas vidit, pcricu- 

« 1 unique efle ne exututn impediment!* eaerciium nequtcqnatn 
“ incolucnem traduaiffet w fire. Polybius Hi. 51. 

U( evSt nets ha^vfoiwi to, hisKsos ft c»Inpta, tow trxtva<Po (ixov 
milec k# 1. A. and afterwards «X»i8ot •an trtsroJWiw mm «*•«■*». 

4 Polybius ill. 51. Ef.»p(pou and ia tv rm •sspcufrpam xf»v- 
pa'iuw vw^tjrA huw. 

chief' 
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chief was done in it e . Yet all was foon over. 
The light infantry had a great advantage from the 
ground, the natural declivity of the mountain 
adding much to the weight and force of their 
charge ; and the Scduni were inflantly routed f . 
The greateff part of them were killed upon the 
fpot. The reft, unable to recover their adjoining 
town, bccaufe Hannibal was now betwixt it and 
them, took refuge in the villages near B . Then 

* Polybius is weak enough, to reprefent the lofs of the Car¬ 
thaginians upon this occafion, as equal to that of tiie Seduui; 
iii. 51. Oux x«» rwv »S»w. This is fa id by him, in 

contraniAion to what he fays both before and after. In the 
words immediately preceding he teils us, Tioxxot /xiv Ton woXffxiuv 

eceu?.ovlo iii* to woioa-6** Tn» tQco goto* Av»C*v, ovk t>«trlouc at xe» 
tut iS'ix'D, 0 yap tLCibx. t*j» vrofua*- SopvSof k. 1. X,; and adds, that 
mojl of the enemy were killed, tows [ia tcXtirou;— •awuAtnt. 
Thcfe paflages, compared together, prove their own contra- 
di<ftorinefs very plainly; tinlefs we will believe, that mojl of 
the Carthaginians were killed. Even as reftrained by the O TAP 
jir1« rrit mp u»v Soptigr,; to the roari y the afTcrtion is Hill wild in 
itfelf and contradictory to the reft of the narration. For 
mojt of the Carthaginians certainly were not killed, even though 
we take all upon the road ins o our account. The whole how¬ 
ever {hows u*, that the Carthaginians fuffered much damage 
upon the road, from the cohfufion occafioned by Hannibal’s 
advance upon the Seduni. But I cannot conclude this note, fo 
truly derogatory to Polybius, without remarking that Polybius 
here is much more circumftantial and ufeful than Civyj the 
latter only laying, “ Suis quoque tumuitum auxit. ” 

t Livy xxi. 33. “ bnpctu ipfo fudiffet hotiem.” Polybius iir. 
5 t. Aia to wouktScm Tnt tfoi'-t Tat Am Sat. 

* Polybius, iii. 51. Eire* Ss t»; pity wXurwc— wxtxi u»t, ihs Se 
Xuircu,, t(i»4b.^,£jo,-, r.najxaxrt ifvfuy u; t» oix«kw. See the’feqnel. 

the 
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the remaining train of cavalry, burden-horfes, 
and provilion-cars, pafied along the defile; flill 
indeed with great trouble and diificultv, but jn 
perfect peace, and, fitch a change was there within 
the fhort eompats of a moment, almofl in perfect 
filence too h .. 


— III. — 

Having firuck this blow, Hannibal determined 
to improve it. He therefore united the cavalry 
in the defile, to the liglit infantry with him’. At 
the head of both, he pufbed up the defile to the 

h Polybius iti. ^1. Toil Jn to ju.f» til «rrpiXucrO(*:kOK toXuSo: T»T 
T 7 r&£t/f»ai» xsu T-uy ir7Ti>, fj.o’hn; xat Jirvi/vs r?.; 

“ Annibal then conducted through the partes, though 1:01 
“ without tbc gmattjl pains and difficulty, what remained of 
“ the cavalry and hcr.Jls of 1 /uvtl'cn" (i. 3 S 7 )• Polybius 

fpeak ever to repeatedly concerning his ivi* of**, Mr. Hampton 
will not Men to him. Though t!ie word proclaims to loudly 
to every Grecian ear, of carriages being ufed and of cattle 
drawing them in yokes; he will flill conftder them as pack- 
horles, and iltll denominate them hearts of burden. He lints 
makes the vs-&£to be the tame with the and lo an¬ 
nihilates the vastym entirely. Livy xxi. 3-5. “ is ttimultna 

* ( memento tempons, poilt|U 3 Kt libera.a itineia tuga ni tnianorum 
“ eraitr, fedatur ; nec per otium modo, fed propo lti-tuio, 
“ mox omnes tradutrti.” 

* Polybius iii. 51. Aw if ewaSp*®’*; s/.ot-ia; 

,x r® xtvJwcv. Thefe could be only the cavalry, as they alone 
preceded the car* and burdeu-horfes, and as the infantry fol¬ 
lowed it, * . , 

adjoining 
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adjoining town of the mountaineers; This was, 
no doubt, the prefent Saistt-Brastchier, a town 
of no inconficjerable fiie, that is fituated in a 
hollow on the very top of this long and doping 
mountain of entrance, and at the head of the 
whole defile through it; and has a poft-houfe in 
it at prefent, for providing paflengers with horfeS 
to carry them up to the fumihit of the Alps k . 
But he found the town defcrled by almofl all its 
inhabitants; nearly all- having come out to the 
attack beforeh Numbers of them had perifhed 
in the attack ; thofe who efcaped had fled ; and 
Hannibal took it without any oppofition m . It 
.was then the capital of the Scduni; having fc- 
Veral fraaller towns, fubordinatc to it, and at no 
great distance from it. So well peopled was this 
lower region of the Alps, as to have feveral tow ns 
upon it, one the metropolis of a kingdom, and a 
whole nation for its inhabitants 1 Accordingly we 
fee the Carthaginians before, in their furvey of 
the Alps from the valley below, marking “ the 
“ ill-fhapen houfes that were pitched Upon the 
“ rocks”.” When Caefar’s foldiery entered the 

Bourtk i. 48 and 31. Simter fays 81, “ vicus hujut loci 
« (Branfcbcria} a D; Maurku teanplo, et valle, nomen habet.” 

1 Polybius iii. 51. Tlpoo-iSaXi *** onXn>, «£ ns 
mi offu 1* m Mbpiwr enttian bat to emtlctt ocCan 1 

Sqixu trff rittf 

“ Polybius iii. $ t. Elkfmhf tTotlo me m&tu;. 

» Livy xs. 3a. ** Tctia informia impofita rupibus.” • 

.4 Alp? 
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Alps afterward by this very pals. We find they 
“ gained fome victories over the Seduni, and 
Itormed feveral of their CaJUes °.” In the very 
fame language, and in this very hiftory of Han¬ 
nibal, Livy fays the Seduni went away at night to 
their own houfes y and in the morning returned 
' from their Cafiles to their poll ?. In another place 
alfo he denominates that a CaJHe, which Polybius 
calls a City , which he himlelf characterizes as 
« the Capital of the region and denominates 
the fubordinate towns, at one time Cajlles, at an- 
otlicr Villages. In a barbarous and Alpine fiate ot 
nature, every town is a cattle, and every village 
—a fort. Among thefe villages bad the furviving 
multitude of the capital difperfed thcrpfelves, on 
their flight from the battle. Hannibal therefore 
feat out detachments, to take pofleflion of them. 
They did fo; and he thus made a coniklerable 
addition to his two blows before He derived 
alfo great advantages from all, for the prefent 


o Cifar, p. 86. “ O.ftellifque conopluribus eorum expug- 

“ natis.” 

r livy xxi. 3a. “ No£te in fua qucmque dilabi tea?.,’* and 

33, “ Ex caftcllis ad flationenj folitam conveniebant. 

" Livy xxi. 33. “ Caftellum inde, quod caput cjus regionis 

«t erat> viculofque circumjeitos, capit.” We fee the lame 
word capita ufed in the fame manner for towns, and Alpine 
towns, in thofe lines of Virgil: 

Turn feiat, aerias Alpes et Norica fi quis 
Capita in tumulis, ct Tapidi* arva Timavi, &c. 

Georg, iii. 
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and for the future r . He immediately recovered 
a large train of burden-horfes, of draught-horfcs, 
and of the drivers of both, that had been carried 
off by the Scduni s . He alfo found fuch a quan¬ 
tity of corn, arul l'eized fuch a number of cattle ; 
as amply fupplied all his army with provifions* 
for three days following *. So rich in cattle and in 
corn, were thefe reputedly barren tides of the 
mountains; as to furnifh provilions from a few 
of their towns, and from a fmall tra<Sl adjoining 
them, fufticient for the whole army of the Cartha¬ 
ginians during three days ! So high alfo had the 
cultivation of corn then alcended, up thefe feem- 
ingly bleak acclivities of the Alps ! It has now, 
•f courff, alcended flill higher u . But, even as 

early 


1 Pol} bius ill. 51. Sk if rovtov noWa iruviSn ruv gfucnfcuy aiThc, 

WfOi Te 10 Tjapov xeu wpo; to peXXoy. 

• Polybins iii. 51. IlKpauitxa fttv yap txofuraflo mPinQas tttvut 

yat xaJ rim afj.ee taXioxolimr anipjiv. Polybius is very 

ufefully circumflantial here. “ Beiides the horfes and beafts of 
“ burthen , and prifoners •which he gained" (i. 358). Mr. 
ijampton did not underftand the paflage. Literally, it runs 
thus: “ he immediately recovered a multitude of horfes, and 
“ draught-cattle, and men that had been taken •with them." Both 
the body and foul of Polybius are here van idled ! 

1 Polybius iii. 51. Ei; it ro pt'XXo*, to-gt pti* xeu erilu xeu ^pifj/caluy, 
iir» Sso** xett t pjon npupeu;, nraropiav. Livy XXI. 33. Cyptivorum 
* pecoribus per triduum exercitum alnk.” Livy forgets the corn. 

• Bourrit iii. *86, and i. 33. Half a league above the 
double hill, and in coming down the Alps, “ on trouve La lea 
“ bttmirrts vignti" (Sauflttfe iv. aSy). From that point ty 

the 
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early as the days of Tiberius, the inhabitants of 
thefe very mountains are cxprcfsly faid by Strabo, 
to be then doing what \vc tee they were doing in 
the days of Hannibal before, « cultivating the 
“ vall'ics within the Alps'.” Yet, what was 
more important than all, Hannibal ilruck fuch a 
terrour into the whole nation of the Scduni, by 
the defeat of their forces at the defile, by the re¬ 
duction of their capital, and by the leizure of 
their other towns ; that lie met with no more op- 
pofition from them' 

While lie was thus marching to the Capital, 
and taking pofieffion of it; liis baggage, his ca¬ 
valry, and his main body, were patting along 
the defile, now no longer dangerous, but tlill 
troublefome. When they had all patted it, and 
fo had gained the l'ununit of the hill with him ; 

the great valley, “ on voit des vignei fous dcs rochers eboules” 
(Bourrit i. 29). J11 the great valley itfelf, “ e’eft une opinion 

“ reqtte dans le pays, que ces rnaitres du monde,” the Romans, 
“ plantcrent les vignes de la Marque ct de Coijucmpm, qui out 
“ beancoup de reputation” (i. *8). 

* Strabo, iv. 283. rnugari— t« s - ru; ty ~ou; A*r>Ti. 

w Polybills iii. 5 r. To h crunxpt, QoSm upfae-xlv tm ; 

“ By this conqueft alfo, the people that lived along th* tides 
4i of the mountryns were ftruck with terror” (i. 358). Poly¬ 
bius fays 1 to S'? o-w x °,, as fumming up the advantages; but Mr. 
Hampton fays only “ alfo.” He thus neglects all attention to 
his author’s manner; and the mode of tt;anfition becomes, not 
Polybius’s, but Mr. Hampton’s. 

Q 2 
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he encamped them and his whole army at the 
town, for the reft of the day. Thcfe fucccffive 
aClions had taken up probably the greater part of 
the day, already. A continued afeent of fix miles- 
up the narrow and rocky road of a ftcep moun¬ 
tain, mu ft certainly hare been the full work of a. 
day, to the horfes in the cars and under the 
burdens-; Hannibal therefore encamped immedi¬ 
ately *; How happy to have forced his way into 
the bofom of the Alps, now triumphing in thought 
at this commencement of his fuccelfes over thefe 
mighty mounds of Italy, and now anticipating 
his rapid, reftftlcfs dctcent in a few days, upon. 
flic plains of Rome on the other fide. But he 
found hinilelf compelled, to refirain his ardour 
for the prefent-. The necbflitics of his lituation 
were too powerful, to admit a renewal of liis 
march the next morning. He was obliged to 
halt at the town, for the whole of the next day r. 
The traift of baggage was thrown into ftich con- 
fufion, and had fuftained fuch injury, as made 
this interval of reft abfolutely neeeflary, for recti¬ 
fying entirely the one, and for repairing in any 
fnealure the other. The packages of the burden- 
liorfes, the ladings of the cars, and many perhaps 
of the' cars themfelves, that had fallen down the 
|mecipie*i would be recovered by the delay. 

* Polybius id. £4. ja*» avlu c*iv '37c.;!jJSoXr>tTt 

* Fotybiu» ui. Rcu r.f.fotty ck:9i; . 

The 
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The cattle alfo, that had avoided the fall, would 
be too much exhaufted by their wild agitations 
and violent exertipns, not to want the repofe of a 
day for their reiloration. Even on the third 
day, he put his army very late in motion again, 
and made only a very lhort march *. He had, as 
is plain from the fequel, feveral of his beads of 
burden, feveral of his cattle for the cars, and 
their refpedtive drivers ; infirm from the bruifes 
received at the precipice before, and difabled from 
marching forward immediately. The hope of 
their infiant recovery would naturally induce 
him, to defer his march as long as ever he could. 
But his foul was too much on fire, to be detained 
in its movements long, even by fuch impediments. 
He fet out, in oppofition to all; even leaving 
many of them behind him, and expofing the men 
to the cruelty of thefe beaten and plundered 
mountaineers, rather than be delayed any longer 
by them". The foul, while it is embodied, maft 
move according to the laws of matter, and not 
the principles of fpirit; yet will prove its own 
Spirituality, by the very energy which it will lend 
to matter. 

At St. Branchicr, the road up the Alps turns to 
the right, and afeends a hill. It then runs along 

* Livy xxi. 33. ** jiliqu&ntuni~*vi<£ confecit. 

■’ See vol. ii. chap. i. 4 - 

Q 3 
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a. valley, that is watered by the.weflern arm of 
the Drance on the left. Along this arm and this 
valley Hannibal now marched on the third day, I 
apprehend, and advanced only a little way from 
St. Branchier. In three miles the road erotics the 
Drance b . Here therefore I believe Hannibal to" 
have ft opt, at the conclufion of the third day 0 , 
Three miles comport fufficicntly with the language 
of Livy, who alone is accurate enough to intimate 
the fhortnefs of this day’s march ; and who thus in¬ 
timates it. “ As the Carthaginians,” he fays, “ were 
“ not greatly incommoded, either by the moun- 
“ taineers already beaten, or by the road; Han-' 

“ nibal made fame progrefs in thofe three days d .” — 
By his reference to the beaten mountaineers, he 
reftricls the progrefs to the third day ; but, by his 
exprefs mention of three days', he extends it equally 
over the fir ft. By both, he contracts the progrefs 

* Sauflure iv. a86. “ A St. Branchier une grande lieue.” 

* Livy xxi, 33, fays, that the day Hannibal enters the defile 
“ caflellum—capit, et captivorum pecoribus per trulunm exer- 
“ citum aluit, et—aliquautum eo trie!no vice confecit.” Han¬ 
nibal’s men fed upon the cattle the day on which they took 
them, and two days afterward. Livy thus reckons the day of 
entering the deEle, and the day of re-marching, as equally 
parts of the triduum or three days. And he thus coincides ex¬ 
actly with Polybius, who tpakes Hannibal to halt one day before 
his re-marching and nfter his entering. 

* Livy xxi. 33. “ Quia nec montanis primo perculfis, nec 

*< loco, magndperfc impediebantur; aliquant um eo tridtto vise 
v confecit.” ’ 


of 
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2 f the third day, into a fhort, a very fhort nmi- 
pats. The nature of our road, too, coincides 
exactly with his defeription of Hannibal's. “ The 
:c Carthaginians,” he remarks, “were not greatly 
,f incommoded by the road.” It did incommode 
them a little, but not greatly. It incommoded 
them at the commencement, but not afterwards. 
In going out of St. Branchier towards the top of 
the Alps, fays one traveller, “ there is an afeent 
“ a little itiff and fleep, upon a road paved and 
“ flippery, where it is prudent to light from your 
“ horfe e .” But afterwards, adds a iceoiul tra¬ 
veller, “ the road is on a level, and the valley 
“ prefents a tlioufand beauties of the pafioral 
“ kind f .” Or, "as the firlt traveller fubjoins to 
his account of the afeent, “ all the roll is very 
“ fine; the road runs raifed above the fidcs of 
“ the Drance, which ferpentizes in a canal, bor- 
“ dered with clumps of trees and ranges of fair 
“ meadows So completely does this road cor- 
refpond, with the way that Hannibal marched; 

* Sauffurc iv. *86. “ Une pente un peu roide,” *87. 

“ fur un chemin pave et gliffant, ou il eft prudent de mettre 
“ pied it terre.” 

1 Bourrit iii. *86. “ Le chemin eft en plaine, et la vaite* 

“ prefente mille beautes, dans le genre paftoral.” 

« Saufliire iv. *86. “ Mais tout lc refte eft tres-beau; te 

« chemin eft eleve au-deflus des bords de la Drance, qui fer- 
“ pente dan3 un canal borde de bouquets d arbre* et de jolics 
• ‘ prairies. ” 
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both in what Livy hints of the roughnefs, and ib 
what Livy fpeaks of the fpnoothqets ! 


— IV. — 

But here, I apprehend, the river formed the 
bounding line of the Seduni. So many miles 
had they extended their habitations, up this, 
northern fide of the Alps ! Nor was the country 
even yet defolate. He only came to a new nation of 
mountaineers. So great was the population of 
the Alps, at this period t In the days of Csefar 
indeed, as we have feen before, the Sedunt 
‘‘ reached to the fummits of the Alps’ 1 .’* But, in 
the days of Hannibal^ they certainly did not. 
This the current of our prefent Hiftesry very clearly 
thaws. CJ Hannibal then came,” fays Livy ex- 
preisly, “ to another people, fpr mountaineers 
“ abounding in numbers Thefe were afiuredly 
the Salassi ; who are fpecified together with the 
Seduni, the Veragri, and the Nsprtuates, as 
equally an Alpine nation with all, and as equally 
with all reduc ed by Auguflus, in tha,t inlcription 
by which Auguftus has recorded his ovyn conquefi; 

* Bell. Gall. nii. *. “ Adfummaa Alpes pertinent. ” 

> Livy xxi,'3iL. “ Perventum hide ad freqoentetn cultoribus. 
« aH’.ivn, ut inter montana, populum. ” Livy is *noft lumi- 
-,'w.fly pariiculai here, while Polybius wraps up all ip a dull 
“aitr. Aty of narration. 


over 
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over them* The Salaffi are accordingly de- 
feribed by Strabo, with great limilarity to Livy's 
nation; as pofleffing a region “ ample in itfelf, 
“ and reaching up to the very fummits of the 
fe Alps 1 .” Livy thus notices the rmmeroufnete 
of the nation, and Strabo dwells on the extent of 


the region, but both denote the powerful nets of 
the people. Conformably with both, we know 
the Salaffi to have even lived along the fouthern 
fide of the Alps, and to have had fome ditmi- 
guilhed towns at the foot of them there in . They 
extended therefore from this point of the northern 
fifeent, up to the fumntit; and fpread along the 
whole of the fouthern dcfcent, from the top to 
the bottom. So completely do the Alps apj»ear 
to have been peopled from fide to fide, in this 
particular line acrofs them ! Nor does Hannibal 
meet with any third nation, in all the courfe of 
his march up and down the mountains. But as 
Csetar carries theSeduni on the north, up “ to the 
(l fummits of the Alpsand as Strain* equally 
carries the Salaffi from the fouth, up “ to the very 
<£ fummits of the Alps f the two nations mull 
have then bordered upon each other on the crown 
and crefl of the mountains, though nozo they bor¬ 
dered lb low on the north as the Wcflern Drancc. 


k Pliny iii. ao. ” Nantuatcs, Seduni, Veragri, Salaji." 

1 Strabo iv. 314. H St «.•» & 

r* ai/lvk ccyarfsHHt ksu t ot^ V7rrennuu»q 

* See voL ii. chap. ii. k&. % 6, 8. 
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This new nation had learned the fate of their 
neighbours the Seduni, by that communication of 
intelligence, which hence appears to have been 
readily carried on along thefe mountains, and is 
an additional evidence of the clofenefs of popula¬ 
tion among them. Some of the Seduni undoubt- • 
edly, the women and the children, had fled from 
St. Branchicr on the approach of Hannibal, had 
taken their flight to this paflage over the Drance, 
and carried to the Salaffi the mournful news, of 
the defeat of their own army and of the lot's of 
their own capital. Alarmed at this fuccefs, 
catching the infectious terrour of its reporters, 
and obliged to adt upon the impulfe of their pre¬ 
lent feelings, while the main body of their nation 
lay too remote, to lend them any afliftancc in 
time ; they determined on the march of Hannibal 
towards their country, to receive him in a very 
different manner from the Seduni. They had 
feme towns, and feme of their more confiderable 
towns too, upon the line of liis intended march n . 
So thick fet with towns does this fupppfed wilder- 
nefs pf the Alps appear, at prefent l 

* Livy xxi. 3<y " Caftellorum.” We have feen Livy before 
denominating, what Polybius calls a Tto*.»s, and he himfelf 
* Caput ejus regionis,” a “ Caftellum and calling the fub- 
ordinate towns “ Viculi circunijefti.” Poly', ius iii. 52. O*— 
<mifi rm SitSiw oixKtlf?, “ the inhabitants of thafe parti of the 

mountains" (i. 358). 

3 


Their 
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Their towns, from, their promifcuous. appella¬ 
tions of Caftles and of Cities, mud have been 
fur.h as many of our own were originally, ranges 
of homes under the protection of a fort; and the 
commandant of the fort have been the govern our 
of the town. Several of ihelc governours con¬ 
vened together, and came, forward to meet Ilarv- 
nibal in a peaceful manner n . They met him al¬ 
ii i redly on the banks of their limitary dream, the 
Dranec p. They came probably from Orzikrks, 
a town upon the road, and immediately on the 
other tide of the current t; from Luuie, a large 
• village 

” Livy xxi. 34. “ Magno natu principes cafteliorum.’' 

<■ Polybius iii. 52. Ivm'iuv *Ma. 

s “ On pa fie a Orfiere,” fays Sauflure iv. 284, as he it 
coming do-.vn the Alps to Orzieres and St. Branchicr, “ grand 
“ village litue dans un fond, au bord de la Drance ; et, afrrs 
“ cn etre / art on pnfle d la rive gam.be de ce torrent, dont on 

avoit toujour* iiiivi la rive drvite depuis Ie Bourg de St. 

“ Pierre.” This fettles the pofition of Orzieres and St. Bran- 
chier at once, and fliows the mifiakes of the maps. Orzicrep 
is apparently on the feutbera fide of this current, and the cur¬ 
rent is eroded by the road between it and St. Branchier: while 
the very map in Sanlnire’s third volume places them both on 
the fame, the fouthern, fide ; the map in his Firft volume alio 
does the fame; Borgoni's map by Duty does rhe tame again j 
and Mr. Coxe’s, in his Firft volume, docs the fame once more. 

In that great variety of maps relative to this region, w hit h is in 
the King's Library at the Queen’s Houfe ; and whit h Mr. Bar¬ 
nard the Librarian, with a politenefs and a cordiality (to ipeak 
very’ ftrongly) truly worthy of his Royal Matter, enabled my 
niueh-eftecmed friend George Chalmers, Efq. to examine for 
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'village in a fine fituation, directly on the road 
beyond it, and about four miles beyond Or. 
-zief.es 1 ; and from Saint - Petek’s, another 
town on the road beyond both, but about three 
miles from Lidde s . They appeared before Han¬ 
nibal, bearing branches of trees in their hands,- 
and carrying garlands of boughs on thejr 
heads, as -tokens of peace and fignqk of apaity 
to him*. 

That 


ITic; fome maps place Grzieres upon one fide, and fome upon 
jhe other. Eourrit’s in his Firft volume is indeed the only 
map, which I have feen myfelf to accord with the narrative of 
jSaufTuve, that certain ftandard of the reality. 

r Svmler 81-82, Bourrit iii. 286, Map prefixed, Map in 
Sketch, and Sauflurc iv. 281-184. 

J Saufiure iv. 281 and 283 See. and Map prefixed to Vol. 
TId, a very ufctul, becaufe a very circiuuftantial, map. 

' Livy xxi. 34. “ Magnt> natu principes raftellorum, ora- 

“ tores, ad I'ocnum veniuntPolybius iii. 52, 8 a s xusl-.t 

not of olive, as Cafaubou has ftrangely rendered 
tile words in his Latin tranflation, “ virentis olivet raipis et co- 
“ rouh.” The olive was little known ( in any part of Italy 
itfdf, at the time. “ Oleana Theophraftus—urbis Romse anno 
circiter quadringentefimo quadragefimo,” about a hundred 
j ears before Hannibal's expedition, “ nrgavit niji intra xl mil- 
“ Hum p.ijjuum a mart Urbis quidem anno quiogente- 

“ firr.o quinto, alii libra duoJeuis ajjibus vtniCrt ; et mox anno 
** fcxccntefimo o£logefimo,” near a century and a half after 
Hannibal’s march .over the Alps, “ M. Seius L. F. yEdilis Cu- 
rulis olei donas libras Jtngulis ajjibus prseftirit populo Romano, 
*» per totum annum. Minus ea miretqr qui feiat, poji annos 
*■ wli— oleum provinciis Italian! fr.ijijje.” Bqt tlic olive itfelt 
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That Man was originally dcfigncd to live m a 
garctei*, and to find the gentle pleasures of a gar¬ 
den. 


*' kvnc pervenit trans AntES quoque, et in Gaflias Hilpanial- 
“ que media*” (Pliny xv. i). The olive muft therefore have 
i^en particularly unknown upon the Alps, in the days of Han¬ 
nibal ; and was only planted there by the hafty hand of Cafa’u- 
bon, not attending to thfr hiftory of the migration of trees, and 
either prompted by the fuggeftions of a common-placed idea 
concerning the olive, or led away by a more fcholar-likc temp¬ 
tation, the occafional, derivative, and referential ufe of tha 
word SaAXo? among the refidents of Greece, 

. Yet, to my aftoniflimeniy I find a prelate, whom I have been 
long in the habit of refpecling as a found fcholar, whatever I 
may think or fufpeift of him as a Divine, proving himfelf moft 
heretically erroneous in an alhifidn to this pr.flagc. In his Dif- 
courfe to the Clergy, Bifhop Wat foil fpcaks of “ the olive branch 
“ being a fignal of peace, not only amongft Greeks and Ro- 
“ mans, but likewife amongft the Alpine nations,- who met 
“ Hannibal on his pajjage” (fee his Sermons anti '/'rafts, lySS. 
p. 214), The prelate, it feems, reads Polybius, not with his 
own eyes, but with the eyes of Cafaubon. He examines only 
one column in the page of Polybius. honours the Latin to 
tile rejection-of the Greek. If it is this he reads the Fathers 
and the Scriptures, he may be all that the fiiarpeft fufpicioufurfs 
of orthodoxy has 111 nr.ifed him to be, all that is molt unworthy 
of a fcholar, and all that is moll indecent in a buhop. 

When Inch virtue is fcduccd by the vamped face of a transla¬ 
tion, we cannot wonder at the Seduction of common virtue, in 
the hiftorian of Ant. Un. Hift. xii. 239. But M. de ‘-t. Sirriun, 
equally with the hiftorian and the prelate, contemplates Poly¬ 
bius diftorted in the falsifying mirrour of C.uau:>onh vojfion. 
He fpcaks equally of ti.c o.’ii-e branch in IVybni:.; snd, to carry 
the miftnkc into the wildeft absurdity,’ he aft n tain 1 the conrit* 
of Hannibal from the Life faff, fierce’entltc beiew limb; 
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den, the happincfs of an earthly Paradife to him ; 
we know from the primary pofition of man, in 

that 

he notes, “ eft la feiile ville de I’dutre cote de la Durance* oil 

I'onfuiJJi irouver dcs olivicrs ; iln’encroit aucun dans toutes' 
** ies Alpes Fennines, Grecques, ou Cottiennes—; il n’(^i 
“ vient qu’autour de la ville de Barcdonette, ou lepays, com me 
*- le difent Polybe et Tite-Live, eft plus eultive et plus 
“ ouVerrthe author thus confounding in the chaos of his 
ideas, the region fome miles up the Alps upon one fide, and 
the country at the foot of the Alps on the other; fo rivalling 
the very confufeducft, of his antagonift Foiard himfelf (p. xxiii). 

Cette circonflance” of the olive branches, he tells us in the 
page immediately preceding, “ repand une grande lumicrc fur la 
** route cP Annibal, et confirmc bicn que ce Heros pajfa par Barce- 
“ lone tie ” (p. xxii)- Thiough the thick atmofpherc that 
hangs over all this author’s reafoning, no fun could penetrate 
to difpcnfe its illumination, and a mock-fun would not be even 
dimly feen through the haze. But to take my final leave of an 
author highly refpe&able in himfelf, with more politenefs and 
good-humour; 1 will conclude with an anecdote, that is yet 
new (1 believe) to the publick. The Royal Society is faid to 
have once debated before Charles the lid, <wky a fifli did not 
pxigh in water. After many hypothefes advanced to account 
for the extraordinary ciicnmltauce, much learning difplayed, 
and much reafoning exerted ; the King, whofe mind’s eye was 
not confined by the mufflers. of erudition, very pertinently 
alked if the fttppofed foft was true. A Hare of amazement at 
the bold fuggeftion, we may fuppofe, fucceeded the queftion. 
But, in deference to Majcfty, even Erudition condefcended to 
examine. Water and a Fifh were introduced, and the fuppofed 
fa£t was found to be abfoiutely falj'e. 

So ridiculous does Learning make itfclf, at times. But it is 
theu moft ridiculous, when it tlruts peculiarly in the laced 

clothes 
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that only hiftory of our race for the firlt two 
thoufand years of its cxiftcnee, w hich GOD dic¬ 
tated to Moles. From this original defli nation of 
Man, we llill delight in rural fumes and rural 
images, and tome of our pureft plcafures arc de¬ 
rived from the enjoyment of a garden. It is thus 
that a branch of a tree in the hand, and a gar¬ 
land of houghs on the head, are pointed out by 
nature, and have been confidered by all ages, as 
fignificant fymbols of peace and feftivity in the 
bearers. They were the inflituted fymbols of 
amity at the period of Hannibal’s expedition, 
amons almofl all the nations of the w orld u . We 
have even found them in thole excurtive ranges 
of the Genius of Navigation, which do lb much 
honour to the prefent reign of our own Sovereign, 
and the prelent generation of our own country¬ 
men ; uted among the iflands that have lain to 
long lequeftered from the reft of the world, amid 
the wild wafie of the Southern Ocean. And it is 
onlv from this univerlal idea ot the peace, the 
feftivity iignitied by exhibiting a branch of a tree; 
that the Orientals in general, and the Greeks in 
particular, at lait feleded the olive from all other 

clothe* of erudition, yet fhows by a Monmnuth-ftreci ticket 
upon the back, that it has purchafcd them out of a trippery - 
Ihop there. 

» Polybius iii. 50. Tw ya f tr ‘ cv,m 

; “ the fignal of peace aivong [almoit all] the bar- 

“’baroua nations” (i. 358). 


trees 
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trees for this fignification, bccaufe the olive Car¬ 
ried with it in additional import of peace, front 
the adiual ufe of oil in feftivity. 

Haiinibal faw the fymbols, and ujaderftood 
their meaning. He received the bearers, there¬ 
fore* With kindnefs \ lie eroded the river Dranec 
to them, I fuppofe, and entered with them into 
their town of Orzieres on the other fide. There 
he exercifed that cautious policy, which is pain¬ 
ful to be praefifed in common life, bcc.aufc it 
keeps the mind continually upon the drain; which 
is ncceffary to be exercifed by every man, that 
atpires to gain, or wishes to preferee, a pre-emi- 
ncncc of practical wifdom among his cotempora- 
ties ; and was always kept on tiie watch in Han¬ 
nibal, by the nccetlities of his iitualion, and by 
the habits of his life w . He therefore endeavoured 
very carefully, to explore the bottom of their 
hearts, and to fee the whole extent of their dc- 

* Livy xxi. 34. “ Behigtifc quum refpondiflet.** 

Polybius iii. 5a. Ev?ut£wf it i<rfo; ir,# Teiaufoii trij-tv 

AhviSij. That stXa.bs'5 oiaxi»fis*o; here, however contrary the inter¬ 
pretation may be to analogy, means (a* it has always been ren¬ 
dered) cautious, folicitous, apprehenfive ; vs plain from iii. 49, 
where Hannibal’s men arc fold* becanfe of their intended march 
through the couhtry of the Allobroges frora Lyons, to i>e ey>-a- 
€W ha.KtiiJ.ttah and where it cannot poflibly fignify any thing 
but apprehenfxveBsjs* 


figns. 
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figns L They were well acquainted,-they told 
him, with his reduction of the capital, and with 
his flauglitcr of the army, before They had 
been taught an uleful lelfbn, they added, in the 
experience, of their neighbours *. For that rcafbn 
they chote rather to l>c in friendship, than at war, 
with him; and had come for that purpolb to 
meet him, as not wiihing to fuffer, and not vvjh 
ling to form, any holiilitics \ They then pro- 
fefled their readinefs to execute all his commands, 
and to l’npply his army with provivi.m.s b . They 
even offered to give up fome of their number* 
as hofiuges for their friendly behaviour c . All 
this certainly carried a very fair appearance, 
of a dread of his power, and a defirc of his 
favour. Yet Hannibal faw fomething in tlicir 

* Po'ybius iii. J2. T.^r'xet rr,» tvas-urn »w tit, kv.i Tm 

m\y,i 

J Ibid. To-* St *.*1 Tr,» r-«; 

otAirtv, r.xt try T4'» xu.'i’ e.u'tt or.;.>«■>,». ** They 

“ anfuered, that having been [well] informed, that tie had 
taken a vc-gfjbouring town,” that he had taken the town, “ and 
“ had deftroyed aH thofe that had appeared in arm* againffr 
him’* <1.359). 

* Livy xxi. 34. n Alibis mali«, utili exemp’o, do£los.’* 

a Ibid. “Amicitiam maile qulm vim erperii i Poenorura 

Polybins iii. 32. Atxexftttln? c'» fra r ’ti'» Six. t Ubict, 

fjifU ‘Ey-xT/rat ytfli woS »» Svex’^s . * 

k Livy xxi. 34. “ Laque obedienter imperata facturoJ, com* 
“ noeatnmquc,—acciperct.” 

* Polybius iii. Jl. Yjritrp/vouu-x.'* Ji xai. Steen? tf sv*»v cu>pm 
Livy xxi. 34. “ Ad fide® promifTorum olfide* acciperct.” 

Vqii. I. R looJc^ 
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looks and fpeeches, that indeed did not alter the 
kindncfs of his manner, hut heightened his cau- 
tioufnefs into diftruft d . A man like him, accuf- 
tOmed to corivcrfe with mankind, to look full in 
the face of all, and to dive to the very bottom of 
the eye; might perhaps mark fome mufcle to 
wriggle, or l'ome nefve to fhrink, fome lquint of 
cunning to appear, or fome referve of fraud to 
lurk, under his tearchxng eye-beam. The very 
promptnefs of their offers, and the very greatnels 
of their promifes, would certainly throw an air of 
fulpe&ability over all. But even experienced 
policy often counteracts its own purpofes, by its 
own refinements. Hannibal’s prudence was un¬ 
willing to fhow the fufpicions, tliat his fagaeity 
fuggelled. His fulpicions hung upon his mind, 
for many hours 6 ; the natural fenfations of a 
mind, habitually jealous and judicious. But if 
he accepted their proffers- of amity, he thought at 
laft, he fhould fpeedily perhaps render them frill 
more kind and peaceable ; if lie refufed them, he 
fhould certainly throw them into a date of open 
hoftilily with him f . Witli this kind of doubling 

policy, 

* Polybius iii. 54. not JirTirt* to»; ulisoi;, wheref 

«nA»£h 1 o Apparently m(jails to be cautious. 

* Ibid. II jjLt » yjrnoVt . 

* Ibid. £u\Xcj u; ci \uSol Tec 'ST'ai:*vO ( «T*^’ ecu 
Hrii'i EUAatatf-Eprvj xou w r ao1*pai's ■sroins‘«f rev; Texpecyivoioiccf. fen 
♦,-«rSiJcip*Evc; ec t *rfe$n\ovz tfu flroXsfi.avj avbt,;. “ When he 

“ liad 
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policy, he actually confounded his own wifdoro. 
He loft his fufpicions in his cunning. The fire 
©i’jealoufy, iinothered and kept down, died away 
in its own afhes; and even a Hannibal was thus 
over-reached, by barbarians. 

He accepted their offers, and embraced their 
amity, with an hypocrily that recoiled upon him* 
fell's. They delivered, up their hofrages very 
punctually. They brought in their cattle very 
plentifully. They gave themfelves up without 
apprehemion and without relerve, into his hands* 1 . 
This mult have been the work of the afternoon, 
or evening, at Orzieres ; and effectually imputed 
upon Hannibal, and his general officers. The 
fufpicions, that had not been avowed by the 

“ had reflected within h'tnfclf, that his compliance with the 
“ terms which this people now propofed,” literally, his ac* 
ccj ta ce of the offers made by them, “ might ferve perhaps 
f ‘ to rci.dcr I hem more mild and cautious" what an odd com¬ 
bination of ideas, and how repugnant to the general meaning 1 
“ and, on the other hand," &c. (i. *59)* EtAaC-ripcut is evi¬ 
dently ufed here, not in its common acceptation o,' cautiouf* 
nefs, bpt in its prfmaiy and analogical import of kin Inefsj and 
the bidden variation of the n.caning js as remarkable, as it it 
wrong, in Tolybius. 

* Polybius iii. ,e. 2 vtx*k*ivfft tut >■ *R* ovivtnxjtSn 

idsir'euu fOuKu rrpof aul-t:. 

fc Ib d. TiV h /S'/fSafon Ter cfjn,x waj-Rof..'*. 1 , *ai i^^etrr*- 
ayQan/ff ksi Ki&tASV Sti.f.M cr"‘af w.'hif tif rut 
•rwpalipnlwr. 


tongue. 
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tongue, now faded away from the heart; and they 
ail bewail to confide in thofc, whom they had dif- 
irlifted before 'then, the next morning, I fup- 
pofo, and juft as Hannibal was preparing to re¬ 
new his march, the Salafti brought forward the 
grand point in their plan of frauds, and offered 
to conduct him by a better road than he was go¬ 
ing to purfuc. This was furcly a very ftartling 
offer, and by its very found fhould have put 
Hannibal upon his guard of policy again. But 
even a Hannibal was fubjeet to the laws of na¬ 
ture, and fui'ccptiblc of credulous weaknefs at 
times. He and his officers liftened to the pro- 
pofal, with their fufpicions all hxlled to flumber 
in their heads, with their jealoufies all languifh- 
ing into extinction in their hearts, and with a 

1 Polybius iii. jfl. Err* ‘kotc.v nrinwn ot wcfi to> A»n?a*', 
*r£) *• t. x. Polybius, throughout the whole com pats of our 
prefent history preceding, fpeaks of Hannibal perfonaliy; till 
in iii. 47 he notices his army as to*; t«» a»»*C*» (p. *79), 
iii. 50 twice again (p. 282), and here again 0* tm Av.tfav. 
Cafaubon uniformly tranllates all, by the perforial appellation 
of Hannibal. Nor is there any other fault in this, but a de¬ 
viation from the mode of Polybius’s language ; except in this 
inft iuftance, in. which the words' import Hannibal and his 
general oflicers. In hi. 53. Calaubon accordingly tranflates 
*nvs ts» Amffa», by “ Poenorum univerfus eacer- 

citus” (p. 286). ** Annibal was in n great degree Induced, to 

throw aw3y all fufpicion; and even iutrufied them” &c, 
( 1 . 359) : literally, Theft about Hannibal trufled them fa far t 
on ta, &c. 


fond 
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fond with of abridging their toil of travel acroft 
thefe rugged mountains. They agreed to take 
the Salaffi for their guides and fo fell into the 
very fnarc that tliefe had laid for them. Tima 
did Hannibal, as Polybius with a ufeful partial- 
larity dates the fatf, “ on the fourth day” of his 
being among the Alps, « again become expofed 
“ to P roat dangers- 1 ;” and thus was Hannibal, 
as Livv properly obferves, “ circumvented by his 
“ own arts » h y cunning firft, and by an axnbuf- 
{f cade afterwards m ,” 

The Salafli, we have feen, delivered up their 
hoftages immediately. So near were their towns, 
to Hannibal’s prefent pofition; and fo plainly 
docs the tact point at the towns, which I have 
already fpecificd ! They fupplied him ahb with n 
great number of cattle, immediately. So well were 
their pail arcs hocked, at the moment; and l'o 
high, even on this northern tide of the Alps, did 

Polybius ili. J2. Opt xx 9 n ;.-(Ueyiv ttitloi; ?* 

•Jit Swo-jjwjjaj. 

1 Ibid. HJu J; ut, uuBl; UJ KlthlOVi -!**£!.'»:'» jl/-- 

r*?.ovT. 

m Livy xxi. 34. “ Suis art;bus, fraude, delude iufidiis, 

“ eft—circumventus.” 

In all this period, Polybius is much more eircusiftantial and 
ufeful than Livy'. The latter is imprudent enough, to nuke 
the Salafli offer theipfelres as guides, on their firft appearance 
before Hannibal; “ commeatum, itinnifut Jmts x et ad fident 
v glides, accipcret,*' 

Rd 


the 
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the range of pafurage then afeend ! But it is 
very obfervable, tliat they furnilhed him not with 
torn, as the Seduni had done before This 
{hows the cultivation of corn not to have rii'en 
up tiie mountains then, fo high as Oizieres; 
though it had then reached St. Branehier. This, 
therefore, forms a broad line of divifion, in the 
afeending courfe of Alpine agriculture. The 
thermometer of civility, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
had rifen nearly as high'in the fcale at the period 
of Hannibal’s expedition, as it is rifen at prefent. 
At Orzicres, fays a traveller coming dozvn thefe 
Alps, “ wc fee, and not without wonder, the 
“ harvefts. handing upon the high mountains 
ef and the lharp defcenls ; it is goats which draw 
“ the plough, and women who hold it, fo light 
te and moveable is the foil ° !” Very far removed 
therefore from that general barbarifm of manners, 
and that particular ignorance of the arts of life* 
which has been univerfally imputed to them; 
were thefe Alpine tribes at the time! Even sow, 
let me add to their honour, that efculent root the 
potatoe, which has been as falfely as univerfally 
attributed to our connexion with North America, 

*■ *• 

* Polybius before, crihu ttx » now, 5ftfj.ij.eun only. 

Livy h;<s on'y “ pecoiibus” before, and now “ commeatu.** 
So indiftindt, and even deceiving, in his language here I 

• Bourrit iii. *86. “ Au bourg d’Orzieres— nous ne vimes 
* 4 p‘i fans admiration, les nioirtons for des hautes montagnes 
** et fur-des p.ntea rapides,” &c. 


which 
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which has been fpccifically fnrmifed to have been 
fil'd brought from Virginia to Ireland, but was 
originally introduced to our tables from Portugal, 
Spain, and the Eaft Indies; is cultivated in great 
abundance upon the Alps, at Chamouni to the 
right of Hannibal’s line of afeent up them, and 
at Cormayeur to the right of his courfe of defeent 
alfo, even amidft the very glaciercs of the moun¬ 
tains ; though it was fo little known in the foutb 
of Italy a few years a go, that the people of Na¬ 
ples refilled to eat it in an actual famine, and an 
Englifh cargo of potatoes was obliged to be 
thrown into the fea, becaufe it could not be fold 
for money, and would not even be accepted as a 
prefent p. 

— V. — 


* “ It was at this town,” fays Smith concerning Yoiighall, 
11 that the firjl potatoes "Mere landed in Ireland by Sir Walter 
“ Raleigh. The perfon who planted them, imagining that 
“ the apple which grows on the ftalk was to be uied, gathered 
“ them [the apples]; but, not liking their tafte, neglected 
‘ f the roots till, the ground being dug afterwards to fow fomc 
“ other grain, the potatoes were difeovered therein, and to 
“ the great furprife of the planter vaftly increaled. And from 
“ thefe fc r M the country ivas furnijhcd ouith feed A note here 
adds: “ Ben Johnfon in his play, called Every Man out of his 
“ Humour, Aft ii, mentions potatoes as a great rarity when 
“ he wrote.” Text proceeds thus; “It is faid, Sir Walter 
” brought them, together with tobacco, intq Ireland, from Fir- 
“ ginia ” (Antient and Prefent State of Cork J. ia8. Dublin. 
1750). This ferves to fliow tl>e general tailacioufucfs of tra¬ 
dition. The firfl attempt made by Walt h to trade with 

R 4 America, 
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— V.— 

We are now come to that point of Hannibal’s 
inarch, which no delineators of his march have 
ever prefumed to touch. They have all agreed 

in 

America, was in April 15S4; and then, not by bimfelf in per~ 
fon, but by others for him. Thefe arrived, not in Virginia, 
but at the ifland of Roanoke, near the mouth of the river Al¬ 
bemarle, in IS forth Carolina $ traded with the natives of the 
ifland, and of the continent adjoining; and returned to Eng¬ 
land with furs, pearl, coral, falfafras, cedar, and a little tobacco. 
In April 1585, Raleigh feat out feme (hips in order to celonjf, 
which failed along the coaft of Carolina , fettled a colony at 
Roanoke, and returned. This colony was taken off the ifland 
in 1586, by Drake j but a fecond colony of fifteen men wa& 
fettled there, in that year, Thefe were all dead or gone, 
•when three (hips arrived early in 1587, font equally by Ra¬ 
leigh ; commiffioncd to fix the colony to the north, in the bay 
of Chefapeak that divides Carolina from Virginia; but unable 
from the Cnallnefs of their force, to execute this commiffion. 
Two years afterwards, or in 1589, -a (lender reinforcement 
was fent them by Raleigh, but was beaten back to England by 
a ftorm; and the whole colony periflied, not one individual 
ever returning to England (Mod, Un. Hift. xxxix. 235-440), 
Thefe were all the attempts upon North Amcri>:a, that ever 
Sir Walter Raleigh made; and he was pnfonally concerned in 
bone. But the potatoe was known among 1 it, long before any of 
them. ** Of the potatoe and fuch venerous roots,” cries' Har- 
rifon, who wrote in 1579 (p. *15), ‘'as are brought out of 

Spainc, Portingale, and the Indies , to fumi(h up our bankets, 
“ 1 (peak not; wherein our mure}," a general word for roots, 
ftitl ufed in the well, “*of no Icfle force, and to be had about 

v C'rofVic 
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in one general eonlpiracy again# the la&s, that 
now fucceecl immediately in liishiftoryj and have 

united. 


" Crolbie Ravcnfwath, c!o now begin to have place” (p. 167.' 
Defcription of England prefixed to Ho’inflied). Potatoes 
therefore were prima: ilv introduced into thefe i (lands, from 
the Eaft Tndies through Spain and Portugal. But they came 
principally through the latter to tis, as the latter font even her 
Jailors to cool them for us; fuch of her id'lots aif’ireJiy as had 
been in the Eaft-Indies, to fliow us rite mode of cooking them 
which they had feen among the natives. “ Our cookci,” the 
fame writer tells us, “ are for the moil part mufical-headed 
Frenchmen,” fo long has French cookery been f.tlhimiable 
among our gentlemen, and difreputabie among our writers I 
and frangers,” meaning Portuguefe; ior we have “ furuiric 
—delicates, wherein the fweet band of the feafaring Partin* 
** gale is not wanting” (166). They were afterwards brougltt 
from Peiu, it feems ; as Cierard in his Herbal, ptihJiflted 1597* 
fays, 44 this plant, which is called of iome Jlyrrits of Peru, m 
*• generally of us called patatus or potatoes ;—I had in my gar- 
" den divers roots (that I bought at the Exchange in London), 
44 where they fiourilhed until winter, at which time they 
“ perifhed and rotted” (ohakefpeare by Johnion and Stecvens, 
edition fourth, 1793, xi. 454). So completely is the Hr® 
tranfmiflion of potatoes from Virginia to Ireland by Sir Walrer 
Raleigh, refuted from hitlorical evidence! Yet what fliows 
how little inclined criticks are to examine, and how a fal£ 
hood once broached goes on to impofe upon the critical world, 
44 it appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great 
* f Britain," we have been recently told by a vety refpcftable 
author, “ that potatoes were brought into Ireland about the 
44 year 1610;” more than thirty years after they are noticed 
by Harrifon as on the table in England, and thirteen after they 
were cultivated by Gerard in a garden near London, “and that 
« tfcey came Jlrfi from Ireland into l-ewcajhire j—Sir Walter 

“ BaletgU 
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united to fupprefs them entirely. Even the Bri- 
tifh Hannibal himfelf, who few the footfteps of 
the Carthaginian fo deeply imprinted upon every 
rock, and fixed his own feet fo fccurely in them; 
appears not to have ever , thought of this grand 
turn in his line of movement, and actually can- 
ties him by one and the fame road, without any 
diverfion to the right or to the left, from the foot 
to the fummit of the Alps. Yet the diverfion 
now made by the Carthaginians, forms a grand 
feature in the complexion of their Alpine tranf- 
aftions. It is ftrikingly apparent here, and more 
firikiugly hereafter. Any defeription therefore,, 
that omits this, mull be defective from the omlf- 
fion itfelf, and falle in the courfe affigned. If 
Hanibal now deferted the regular road going up 
the Alps, as he certainly did; the writer, who 
ft ill carries him along that- road, mull either, fup¬ 
prefs the fa6l, of his calling off his old guides for 
new, or a£l in. contradiction to it; mull equally 
lupprefs all that refults from this change of guides, 

** Raleigh was the firft, nubo planted them in Ireland ” (Shake¬ 
speare xi. 457).—As to the venereal influence attributed to 
them here by Harrifon, by Shakefpeare incidentally, and by 
his commentator at full length from others (xi. 453-457) ; it 
is only a monument of temporary folly, Simulated to expofe 
itfelf by a pruriency of pafljon. 

For potatoes at Chamouni, fee Bourrit iii. 50, at Cormayeur 
Mi. 249, and at Naples, Baretti’s Account of Italy ii. 139-140. 
Dublin, 

> u 
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or equally aft in contradiction to it; muft thu* 
either fump his account with the grofteft ligna- 
ture of folly, or prove unjuft to the teftimohyof 
Polybius and. Livy, uptrue to the character of 

Hannibal, unfaithful to the veracity of hiftory. 

% 

Hannibal bad hitherto kept the Gallick embaf- 
fadours tor his guides, who knew the road well, 
had juft come along it to him, and had now 
brought him fuccefsfully nine miles up this fide 
of the Alps. He bad only about ftxtecn farther, 
in a right afeent to the top He would there¬ 
fore reach the top, by a continuance in his prefeut 
comic, the very next day, the fifth of his Alpine 
march. Yet, with thefc new guides and by this 
new route, he was treble that number of days. 
So egregioufly was he deceived by thefe Salaffi, 
and fo wildly devious was he now perfuaded to 
make bis march ! He was perluaded, he fhould. 
find a road fmoothcr and fhorter than his own. 
The Salaffi could vender it as ffiort and as 
fmooth, as they pica fed. The Gallick embaila- 
donrs could not contradict them, as they had 
never travelled it. They could probably corro¬ 
borate their account, in the principal point. 
There was actually a road, as 1 fhall fbon fhow, 
and there flill is, leading to an opening in the 
Alps and a defeent into Piedmont, known only to 

? See led- 8th of this chapter. 

a few. 
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9 few, but reported by many, and having proba¬ 
bly reached the ears of the Gauls themfelves. 
Tims truth would ferve to prop up the fabrick of 
falfhood, and all combine to impofe upon Han¬ 
nibal. Yet thefe moments were finely the 
weakefh, of Hannibars whole life. They cct- 
fainJy lower him, from his elevation of intellect. 
They exhibit him limple, confiding, and credu¬ 
lous. Malignity indeed fhould not be gratified 
by thus reprefenting him, by pulling down the 
pride of human wifdom, and placing it at the 
loot of folly ; but the probity of hiftory demands 
the a£t. In the conduct of fuch a hero as this, 
ftiftory is too apt to put on the ideot finile of per¬ 
petual praifu, to wonder with an ideot face of ap¬ 
plause, and to fee every’ fault lofl in the general 
Maze of his name,. 

Hannibal had come from St, Branchier to Or- 
Zktcs, along tlic northern fide of the Weflern 
Drance. He now advanced, I fuppofe, along 
the fouthenty and came opposite to St. Branchier 
again. Here commences a valley, that extends 
to the fouth-eafl, and nearly parallel with the re¬ 
gular road up the Alps, for many miles; and 
leads in a long, level afeent, up to the crefts of 
the mountains; being watered all the way, by 
what we mult call the Rafiern arm of the Drawee, 
and having the two arms unite for Martigny, a 
little to the fautlv of St, Branchier, This is called 

the 
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the Val be Ba gates or the Valley of Baths, from 
fomc baths at the village of Bagnes there, to 
which the gentry of tlie Vallats ufed to rclort ixt 
fmnmer, but of which there are only flight re¬ 
mains at prefent; they and many of the houfes 
having been over-whelmed, by an immenfe mats 
of fnowv that rolled down from tlie top of their 
lofty hills 1 . This valley forms a coniiderablc 
part of a difiri^l, that fhelehes up from the bafe 
to tlie ridge of thefe Alps, and is denominated 
Fays d'Entremmt or the region within the Moun¬ 
tains ; is fenced itlelf on every fide, by large high 

* Bourrit i. 32, 37, 38. “ Cette vallee [dc Bagnes], ainfi 

nominee des bains eelebres ausc-quels on courroit ancienoo- 
“ rnent de tout le Valais, commence a Saint-Branchicr, ct s’ 
« ctend jufqu’aux foiumcts de» tnontagnea,—fur un plan in- 
«• dine.’* Simler 81-82. “ Vallis prima, quae magis ad Ori- 
*' entem vc.rgii, Bancav, credo a Balneis que font olim ltic 
“ mere, nor.ien habet, et nouiini inlignia refpondent; hanc 
“ fiuviui a mcridie defluens iecat, qui propfc Branrfchcriiua 
“ pagum alter* mifeetur, et amfc-o Dranfe nomen accipiunl.” 
ThtTc baths muff have been very antiently ddtroyed, Cnee even 
aimler in 1567 fpeaks of them as antient, and only known by 
fappofuion. Bourrit fpeaks of their exiftcnce ntid deft rad ion, 
pcretnptoi ily- Nor can this be attributed, as the world at large 
is apt to attribute fuch variations, to the propci fpirit ot simler, 
fpeaking only in the modeft tone of faft, and to the improper 
fpirit of Bourrit, ufing the loud trumpet of arstiquarianifm. 
Simler means the fame with Bourrit, whatever he fpeaks ; ahd 
fltows he does by the words, “ et nomini iofignia refpondent. 
Bast fome men are afraid, to raife their language on a level with 
their ideas. 


hills; 
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bills ; and has no natural entrance, but through 
a narrow defile from St. Branchier, and along 
the fide of the Drauce there s . There he entered 
the valley, to move nearly in the line of his for¬ 
mer direction, and to gain the fummit of the 
Alps by a fhorter and fmoolher road, that was 
known only to the natives of the mountains, and 
would carry him Ipeedily into Piedmont. Beyond 
the end of this valley is a defile, by which one 
may penetrate into Piedmont and the Milanefe-. 
The defile is very little known, even at prefont; 
and is generally known, only to the inhabitants 
of theie mountains. But a lively and adventurous 
Genevan, having heard of its name, and being 
allured of its evidence, was tempted a few years 
ago to explore it. lie took a native of the hills, 
a hunter of the wild goats, for his guide ; and 
reached it. He there faw Piedmont directly 
under his eye. But what is very remarkable, 
and fee ms to indicate that this paflage was known 
to the Romans, the opening there which prefents 
the fincit view of Piedmont, in the French and 
Savoyard language that is fpeken upon theie 
Alps, and that the natives very properly call by 
the general name of Rom ax f , is denominated La 

* Bourrit i. 32.. “ La vallec eft fernjec a 1 ’eft par de hautes 
“ nsontagnes.— La Val de Bagnes fait 11 ne panic confiderable 
“ du Pays d’Entremom. ” Simier 8t : ** Proxinius conventua 
“ a fitu nomen h.iber, et Intramonthis nominatur.” 

* Simier 77. “ NoftrJ xtate Veiagri Gallied five Sabaudicd 

utuntur, quam r/>ji Romantim vacant .” 

Fenctrt 



Fenitre or the Window u . The report of fuch a 
pafTagc as this among the Gauls of Piedmont (I 
here obferve again, in order to throw a l'obever 
air of reality over this extravagant part of Han¬ 
nibal’s conduCl) would give additional credibility, 
to the relation of the Salatli now. Thofe did not 
know, and thefe would not tell, that the paiTage 
is blocked up almolt always by frofr and fnow. 
In truth, it is practicable only for a fortnight 
through the whole year. Even then, it is practi¬ 
cable for the natives alone ; and fo little even for 
them, that when the natives block up the other 
pafles, to guard a gain ft any pellilentiaJ diforders, 
thofe rnoft formidable Hannibnls of our rare, in 
the countries below, they never think it worth their 
while to block up this v . 

Hanni- 

* Bourrit i. 44-43, 75. Near Great St. Bernard wc have a 
hill, called equally “ Col entre les deux fenetres” (Saulfurc iv. 
*49). In Bourrit’s “ Explication des planches” i. xiv, is this 
addition : “ la gorge des Fenctres eft entre les deux premieres 
“ fommites,” of Mount Gele and Mount April in plates ift 
and 2d. 

’ Bourrit i. 76. That rude and rough engineer of the Re¬ 
formation, who was more eager than Ikilful, who blew Up half 
tire outworks of Chriflianity, in tpringing a mine to detnoliih 
a Angle cavalier^ which had been attached to the works, and 
weakened the whole of them, even Calvin ; elcaped once front 
the purfuing hand of Popery, by this very paftage. “ Ce it it 

cependant par cette route extraordinaire, qu’diuftre Calvin 
“ s’eyhappa de Val-d’Aoft, oft il courut quelqbes dangers; et 
“ pour alfurer fit fuite jufqu’en Valais, il 1’engagea dans ce, 
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Hannibal then advanced under his hew guides 
and turned on the right into the Val de Bagnes for 
the fouth. This opens immediately from a narrow 
i'lrait, into a level of one mile and a half in 
breadth; hut foon expands into nine miles broad* 
It thus goes on to the village of Bagnes, about 
eighteen miles from St. Branchicr. There it be¬ 
gins to contract itfelf much, as drawing near to 
its termination; and a&ually terminates, about 
three miles beyond Bagnes Along this valley 
Hannibal proceeded, the fourth day of his being 
in the Alps; and encamped in it about fix or 
eight miles, I fuppofc, to the fouth of St. Bran- 
thier; expecting from the affuranecs of his Sa- 
laffian conductors, no doubt, to defeend with 
energy the next morning upon Italy. The next 
morning he renewed his march, in the fame ex¬ 
pectation afliivedly; had the hills which were to 
begin his defeent, continually pointed out to him 
through the courfc of the day, by the fingers of 
his, guides, as now mixing with the blue fky, 
now coming forward in mills, and now fhowing 

** paflage dangeveux: cette circonftance de la vie de ce Refor- 
M mateur celebre feroit retire ignore, fafts la tradition qu’ett 
“ ont conferveeles habitant de ces itiontagnes; il arrive li ra* 

** reoaent, qn’on les ailje vifiter; qqand on a etcchez eux, ilg 
“ cfl ■ednfervent le fouvenir dans teur families pendant long- 
" temps” (Bourrit i. 76-77). Soclofely is this pafs connected 
with two fuch different and diftant pexfouage3 in hifteny, as 
Hannibal and John Calvin l 
Z Bourriti. 32-33, \i, 44. * 

them- 
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Aemfelves apparent in their real fortns; thus 
found them perpetually at a greater dillance, than 
they had fignified and be had apprehended them 
to be. He bore the difappointment the better, I 
fiippofe, from the lerelnefs of the ground and 
the pleafantnefs of the region, , On the two tides 
tins plain are very fine hills, all cultivated 
now, and always ranged in an amphitheatrical 
form; and the land is very fertile, as bcinff. 
Screened by the height of thefc hills from thofe 
formidable Walls of die north, which in other 
quarters ofilicfr Alps come with fuch a dcltru&ive 
efficacy x . Accordingly, neither Livy nor Poly¬ 
bius notes any difficulty in the road, for either of 
thefe days. Both therefore ffiow it by their fu 
lcv.ee, to have been as this is, cafy, level, and 
pleafant. 

Hannibal, fays Polybius, « marched two day* 

” thc Salaffi > P^ccding his army” to conduit 
him'/. But he marched, even in this confiding 
Hate of his mind, with fome apprehenfions I riTt 
awake m his foul 4 , and with all his precautions 
carefully taken againft a furprize. The maxi 
might be over-reached, but the general could not 
** ©IF his guard. He probably reconciled to him* 

* flourriti. 3**33. 

y p *^ biuS >“• m T,M4. 

• Polybius iii. S3 . aKHW 
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fclf- liis fond affiance on the Salaffian guides, by 
his eircumfpcction in guarding againft any enter- 
prize from their countrymen. A Hannibal mutt 
certainly have had tome blind held up before his 
eagle-eye, under fuch a confiding wcaknefs of 
mind. He had even, adds Polybius, “ a forefight 
“ of the future %” a prefage upon his mind of the 
treachery , intended ; a fort of dubious intimation 
from his reafon, which adted up to its convidlions, 
and rung a peal of warning in his ear ; not fuffi- 
cient to divert him from his defign, yet loud 
enough to make him move in it with cautioufncfs 
and care. He therefore pafTcd through their 
country, juft as he had pafled through that of 
the Seduni and that of the Allobroges before, in 
regular order for fighting, and with his ufual line 
of march. His vanguard was compofed of the 
elephants and cavalry; his baggage moved be¬ 
hind i while he himfelf came in the rear of the 
whole with the main body, all heavy-armed in¬ 
fantry, throwing his eyes attentively about him, 
and being folicitous for the fccurity of all b . 

• Polybius iii. 53. npow^ooi to fiixxou, “ by a wifi: prccau- 
“ lion” (i. 360). 

- ‘* luivy xxi. 34. “ Nequaquam «t inter pacatos, compofita 

■** agmine duces eonyn fcqqitpr; primum ^gtnen ekphanti at 
“ cquitai erant; ipfe poll cum robore peditum, circumfpec- 
** tan* lottkitufque ortmia, incedebat.” Polybius in. 53. , TVs 
fti» cnive^f* a* r*K tirmt vx<« u> ry Wfs/Joropii?, rug i'WjuVe nri 
m *f*>W 
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In the the afternoon of the fecond day c , the 
fifth of his Alpine movements, he a&ually ap¬ 
proached that grand brealtwork of hills, which 
had been lb repeatedly marked to him by his 
guides, I luppoie, as the termination at once of 
the valley and of the Alps, and as the opener of 
his iuflant paflage into Italy. They thus brought 
him to a pafs, which they meant to be the feene 
of their perfidy, which had been previoufly 
pitched upon by the guides and their country¬ 
men, and was every way adapted to the execu¬ 
tion of their villainy. Such a long train of ar¬ 
tifice had they drawn out, againfi him! With 
fo much refinement liad they projected, and 
with fo much addrefs had they prolecuted, their 
fcheiue of infamous treachery ! To fuch a height 
of infernal dilfimulation in both, had thefe Al¬ 
pine mountaineers now reached ! Perfidy may 
be^ attributed to Courts,, by the fiiperficial fur- 
vcyor of mankind; but is fully as frequent and 
as foul in the Wildernefs, as it is in the Drawing¬ 
room. It is in every place where man is; and the 
favage upon the Alps is often as great an adept, 
in this univcrlal vice of the world, as a Walfing- 
iiam. a Cecil, or an Elizabeth. 


* See the feqvd. # 
S 2 
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About three miles to the fouth of Bagnes is the 
Village of Luttieu, lying, along the Drance, and 
therefore on the lowed: lide of this long valley. 
It is alfo fituated dhrcCtly under the right-hand 
mountains, and expofed to dreadful balls of fhow 
rolling down from them. One rolled down in 
I759, and razed away or pufhed off from their 
foundations a fcore of houfes into the river, in 
left than two minutes. Thefts being almofl 
wholly of timber d , and therefore well-compared 
together, would move away nearly as entire as 
they flood 5 and actually fwafh like fo many high- 
built floats, upon the current. An inhabitant oT 
the village, Who had descended the day before to 
the market at Martigny, re-afeending the day 
after to Bagnes, was not a little furprized a league 
below his habitation, to meet the timber-foof of 
his Own houfe carried along by the river e . From 
the 1 village of Lutticr begins to mount up a fharp 
road, that is paved with the natural rock in vafl 
plates. But this road foon feems to be barted up 
by the projecting fide of the mountain, and the 
Whole valley in appearance is there clofed. It 
was fb originally, no doubt j as the Drance flill 
Opens a violent paffage on the left, by throwing 
itfclf headlong down the precipices which flop it. 
A whole river is fecn by thdfe who Hand below, 

* Bourriti. 37. “ Maifons quj font pre(que tout«s debois.” 

* Bourrit i. 45. * 

a tumbling 
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tumbling down from fo lofty a height, that it 
ferns to be. falling from the clouds. The length 
of the afeent, therefore* is confiderable; all 
marked by three flages. The firft mounts up fo 
high, that the bed of the Drance in the valley ap¬ 
pears to the fight, not lets .than eighty feet below; 
while the hearing is alarmed even at that Iteight, 
with the found of boulders atul rocks,' which the 
Drance precipitates from the mountains, and rolls 
along with its waters. We then come to a point, 
at which the mountain has been apparently 
opened to admit the road. This part of the 
ateeut, therefore, is every inftant expofed to the 
fall of rocks. Some hang fufpended over the 
road, as if they had been arrefted there in their 
courfe, by an arm of miraculous might. Nothing 
imprefles the human heart with religion, fo much 
as fear. Accordingly the natives, fince Chriftia- 
nity has taught them the Salvation of the Crofs, 
and Supcrftition induced them to place a temporal 
reliance on a reprefentation of the Crofs, have 
fixed a Crucifix before the falling rocks ; in food 
hope pf preventing them by the efficacy of tliis 
barrier, from moving any farther and coming 
down to crufh them. But the dangerous ropti 
ft ill continues to afeend, in magnificent terrible- 
nefs, from the opening ; till it riles to a level with 
the Drance above { . 


J Bourrit i. 45-4^. 
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:• The Carthaginians, fays Polybius conformably, 

■ had notv reached “ a certain hollow, difficult to 

“ be palled, and lined with precipices s.” “ They 

“ were come,” adds Livy in equal conformity to 
all, “ to a very narrow way, upon one fide placed 
,c under a mountain that was hanging over it h .” 
They were now to turn on the right, for the lower 
ixde of thfe valley through which the river runs ; 
and, in which, the fall and force of its current from 
the high mountain beyond, has wrought for ittfelt 
a hollow, a vale within a vale. The road acrols 
this is embarralTed by the torrent of the Drance, 
juft fallen from the mountain, chafed, fretted, 
and boiling with the agitation of its waters : and 
is obftru£tcd by the rocks, which the torrent 
brings in its defeent with it, or the boulders 
which it rolls along its channel. They were then 

* Polybius iii. £2. Otapay^a n»e Salon kxi xp^vwSu. “ The 

** Carthaginians were now engaged in faffing through a valley, 

- “ that was furroundtd on every fide by fteep and in/uperahle 
** precipices" (i. 359). This prefents to us a triumphant Hi- 

■ berniftn of language. It is exadtly the fame with the celebrated 
indictment of a road by the late judge Page, as impaffable in 
itfelf j from his own view of it, when he peffied it the day before. 
This elegant Attidfm from the region of Tipperary, Mf. 

.• Hampton has tranfplanted in equal bloom into the garden of Po¬ 
lybius ; and has left it there to ftand, to ftourifh, to breathe its 
ftrong perfume upon all around it, and yet to find itfelf a 
ft ranger in the land of ttrangers. 

h Livy xxi. 34. “ In anguftiorem viam, ex parte altera 

“ fubjedtam jugo infuper imminent!, ventum eft." 
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to' ftrain up the precipice l>eyond, and to fl niggle 
through the overhanging ridge above. *11119 van¬ 
guard of elephants and cavalry, had actually ad¬ 
vanced acrofs the hollow ; the long line of baggage 
had actually all entered, while tome had palled, 
it; andHannibal actually flood with the main body, 
upon the ground leading down into it'. At this 
important moment, the SalafTi fell fuddenly upon 
his army. A large body of men, favsjPplybiu?, 
'* had been collected together and had fallowed 
“ himor, as Livy fays, “ lr.ddcnly rote from 
ct their ambufeade in the rear.” Thofc had 
therefore been concealed in the woods, on the 
fight of his march and near the point of this 
pafs; hut rofe from their ambufeade when he had 
gone by them, formed in the vale behind him, 
followed his rear out of fight, and attacked him 
at this inftant k . Another body of men appeared 
equally on the ridge of the mountain before him, 
at the fame inftant; and attacked his van h 
And the guides, we may be fure, who were 
marching at the head of the van, now advanced 

* Polybius iii. 5s. Qnfay'a TIV» -*uV». 

Livy xxi. 34. “ Dum cunAatur Hannibal demittere agmen in 
** anguftias.” And the fequcl. 

k Polybius iii. 5*. 2ina9ponr9 £$ts—Livy 
xxi. 34. “ Ex infidiis Barbari—, ab tergo cooi ti, cotninus— 
petunt.” For the woods, Bourrit i. 37, “ leurs forets et tea 
“ beaux bois,” and Livy xxi. 34, “ in tofaltu. ” 

1 Livy xxi. 34. “ Undique ex infidiis Barbari—, a front©— 
o ©oorti,—petunt.” 

S 4 farther 
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farther before it under pretence of reconnoitering 
,the afeent, and #pl« away to their countrymen 
on the mountain . 

* 

, Thus affailed in front and in near at once, by 
a, fudden burft of perfidy; had Hannibal been 
off his guard at the moment, the whole army of 
the (Carthaginians muft have been, crujhcd by the 
blow m t and Hannibal’s march over the Alps, 
have been confidered in the hiftory of man. 
One of the wildeft exertions of military extrava¬ 
gance. So much depends upon fvjccefs, with a 
being that pretends to reafon f In front, the Sa- 
Jaffi upon the crefl of the mountain, moving pa.- 
raUcl with the elephants, the cavalry, and the 
baggage, plied them with miffive ftones from the 
boulders above-mentioned, and rolled down upon, 
them the huge rocks noted before but they 
brought their principal force., and made their 
principal affault, againfi. the rear 9 . Uolefs this 
was beaten, their perfidy. would be incomplete, 
ffo overpower the horfo and. elephants* to -mailer 

* Bobbins Hi. $3. 

* ibid. A.rhT*t#&rk! mSmotts W* r*e 

4tl7g*S MTUCIiJWmI*, 10*5 3£«g« TOjt A / bU *• r '.a» Irffry 

yri. 34 .« ; A a i» 

u agmea de«olviw#«” Lwy Jm* S*9 p&rucvlara jp 

Eol/buu!* acowot, Jd* awww* pa®U«I *»«b Wkw Car(tagtoiaa 
van, andjplying it wkb Itoiids ffOjMb* hand- 

* i>wy M& W* JhpisittW » r E c * 
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the baggage, might bp foine advantage and fomfc 
credit; but to ctufh the mam body, was n&tur 
rally their grand aim- H&Oflihal however faced 
about -with the mam body, pn his affiuling ene^ 
roiee. He had the flower j>f his army with hiip, 
and foon beat them off* 1 - No number of upi** 
diicipliued mountaineers, probably, could ft and 
again ft the veterans of hi? main body j and this 
tlroke of tuccets, was the preservation of tbp 
vvhole army 

Yet the enemy flijl continued in force, at a lit¬ 
tle diftance from liira, He was unwilling there¬ 
fore, to quit the ground on which lie flood, and 
to march down into the hollow 1 . By flaying 
there, he was ready ip tenure the advanced part* 
t>f his army, from an attack on their rear; and, if 
he marched down, he thould certainly invite a 
frefh attack upon his pwn% He faw that the 
enemy, by continuing in force after they were 
beaten, were waiting to make fuoh an attack. 
He law alfo> that he fhpuld expofe his men by 

» Polybius iil. 53, Owls* y?*{ tw mitpopn v m> Bagctgtn. 

Livy xxi. 34. M In cos verfa pedituai acies.” 

* Livy xxi. 34. “ Verfa poditum acic* hand dnbium fecit, 
“ quin, nifi fcruaata extrema agmini* fufflent, ingens in «o 
* faltv accipienda cladfs fuerit.*' 

* Ibid. “ Cun&atur Hannibal demiitrrt agmen.” 

* Ibid. ‘‘ Demittere agtnen in angufiiat t quia non. lit ipfo 
■** -equkibus pnefidio erat, ita peditibtu quicquam ab tergo 
V auxiUi reliquerat.” 

their 
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their very order of marching aiong the narrow 
defile, to the moil imminent danger of deftrudfion 
from the enemy behind; while his afcent up the 
'avenue would be continually retarded, by the 
flow movements of his baggage before, and be 
continually expoifed all the while, • to the galling 
-artillery of fioncs and rocks from above. But, to 
crown the danger of his fituatiop, the night was 
coming on, and die darknefs would foon find him 
entangled in the hollow, entangled in the afcent, 
entangled with the Salaffi on every tide; thefc 
thfen moving under cover of the night, advancing 
unfeen along their well-known grounds, and af- 
faulting him with higher confidence from all. In 
this extoemity of diftreft and danger, Hannibal 
■determined upon a 1 meafureof equal neceliity, 
boldnefij^and propriety v to take port on this fide 
of the defile, fqr the night; and leave his bag- 
jgage to the care of his cavalry and elephants, till 
-the morning. He therefore threw his eyes around, 
to find a proper pofition for his infantry during 
;the night; one, thkt would fecure them from any 
afi'ault in the dark; one, that would alto pre¬ 
vent the Salafii ,. behind -him, from attacking his 
t>aggage, elephants, and cavalry before. Such a 
mind as Hannibal’s would perhaps have foon 
created, what it wanted ; and made even the 
ground- on which he was ported at prefent, to 
ferve in fome m^afure for his purpofe. But; he 
fortunately marked a rock near him, that was aa- 
3 turally 
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turally flrong in itfelf, and attracted his attention 
hy the whitenefe of its appearance. It was in¬ 
deed, upon the other fide of the hollow, but then 
it was at the very mouth of the defile there; 
being the very rock aflhredly on the mountaini- 
fide of the Drance, npon which the village of 
Luttier ftands at prefent; and from which the 
overgrown fnow-ball of the mountain behind, 
did fweep away a number of houfes into the 
river. He moved to take poflisffion of it. He 
marched rapidly, no doubt* acrots the hollow; 
to prevent the enemy from advancing after him, 
and annoying him in it. He took poft upon the 
white rock. There he precluded effetStually thie 
defigns of the Salafii, as they durft not attack him 
in his prefent pofition, and as they could not 
qthervvife come to aflault his vanguard and bag¬ 
gage. Had they advanced to attack him there, 
the very hollow, in which they meant to aflault 
him before, would now be a disadvantage and a 
fnare to themfebves ; while the rock itfelf, having 
the hollow and the river in' its front, and the 
Jofty mountain in its rear, flood as the bar of 
nature to fhut up the door of the defile*. 

—VII_ 


* Pplybius iii. 53; o&xrxipi Juifosn* **« xivJuw* »To» 

afi aWimtffeira* Tor AntCeu jaiI* rnf nfiurw&f ovta/tun rvxlijiuo** 
TI AEYKOriETPON OXTPON, x « f i 5 t*. mtwm wou twt 
vTcJSXtm ttyiigtvofia. mUf. They « fp*ead fo great terror and 
«Idiforder through the army,” a faint dead verfion of what 

ougb$ 
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all the illuftrations which have hitherto 
been made of Hannibal’s route, little attention 
,Jjas bddn pAid to that ncceifary work, of adajjting 

tho 
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|S all the illuftrations which have hitherto 
been made of Hannibal’s route, little attention 
,Jjas boon pAid to that nccetfary work, of adajrtirsg 

tho 
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the fcencs to the actions. Even when attention 
lias been once of twice paid, it appears injudi¬ 
cious in the aim, and unfortunate in the ifrtod 
We fee a gleam of this, cafting a tort of dubious 
light upon tlie prefent portion of the hiflory. 
The white rock of Hannibal’s encampment feems 
dcligncd to be reflected, by a rock of flmilar ap¬ 
pellation in the afeent to Little St. Bernard. 
General Mcivill, as we have feen before, carries 
■Hannibal up to the top of his Alps by a. “ Roche 
“ Blanche and Mr. Powuajl conducts him expial¬ 
ly, by “ the White Bock." 'i'helc coincidences in 
found or in lenfe between their route and Poly¬ 
bius's, though not urged as an argument hy 
either of thofc authors, may feem to lend a flight 
kind of function to their courfe, and mull there¬ 
fore in fairnefs to ‘ my readers be noticed by me. 
A white rock perhaps would not be difficult to 
be found, upon any of the lines that have been 
drawn for Hannibal's movements. In a range 

gtiage of the Alps, the Celtick. Wc have L.'uyd in V/clfli for 
an army or a camp, l.luyddti in Wejlh to make war, Lluyddwr 
m Welfli and LUttJvjyr in Gallick for a Wilier; Luieva, now 
LoJcve, a town in France; Lutetia, the Gallick name for tlie 
city of Paris; and Lutefia in the Bretoon, for a fortification 
(Bullet iii. 98). We have even L-atudjr-on in the Anonvmou# 
Chorographer of our own country, for a Briti 11 1 town in it j 
which, with the Celtick elifion, that renders our own Loud** 
into Lon'on in pronunciation, and has refolved Lngiunum into 
Lyons in writing, wou'd very eafiiy melt down into Latter or 
Last Ur. 


of 
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of mountains like the Alps, that often prefent 
whole hills of calcareous ftone, or fhow their 
heads capt with fnow; a white rock muft fre¬ 
quently be feen among them. Thus (not to 
Ipend time in quelling after many names) we 
have a Roche Blanche on the road of Little St. Ber¬ 
nard, a Pierre Blanche not far from the road over 
Mount Cenis v , and that mighty monarch of the 
Alps, the celebrated Mount Blanc. We muft there¬ 
fore not content ourfelves, in the eafy acquies¬ 
cence of a lazy antiquarianifm, with the mere ca- 
fiialty of a white rock occurring; but examine 
the particular pofition of the rock, and mark how 
accommodable it is to the tenour of the hiftory. 
Tried by this necefTary touchftone, the feeming 
gold is- infiantly found to be fpurious; and the 
Roche Blanche of Little St. Bernard, “ hides its 
“ diminifhed head” from the view of Polybius. 
To fhow this, let us recur .again to the account 
before. There we lee the General’s courfe, mount¬ 
ing ** through a long, fteep, and rugged gully, to 
“ the right of a rapid current without a name, 
** but on the left of a hill called Roche Blanche 
Is this then the character of Polybius’s place? 
Arc thefe the features of his white rock ? Un¬ 
doubtedly they are not. Though there is a gul- 
river, and a hill at both, yet the dlfpofitiort 

* Dory’s Map of Borgoni. 

B : Chap. 3 . fc 6 i. t. 
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of all is very different in both. The rock and the 
hill are the fame, in General Melvill’s account; 
while the hill of Polybius is totally diitindl from 
Polybius’s rock, and this lies at the foot of that. 
The hill of the General indeed is a mere rock, at 
appears from its appellation fo ftrange for a moun¬ 
tain that of Roche Blanche. This rock appears 
equally from its name and its nature, to rife up in a 
fpire, on which no army could encamp, and to which 
the Carthaginians are not even fuppofed to afeend; 
while the rock of Polybius was only a fmall ele¬ 
vation with a flat furface, was large enough to 
admit an army encamped upon it, and actually 
had the main body of the Carthaginians upon 
it for a whole night. So very different is the 
"Roche Blanche of the one, from the White 
Rock of the other ! But there is a difference be¬ 
tween them, Bill more ftriking. You go, fays 
fhe account before, from “ the foot of Petit St. 
** Bernard, up its weftern Jtiie, —dole on the left of 
“ a hill called Roche Blanche, near the bottom of 
“ the afeent and iC fo to the fummit This rock- 
hill, therefore, is at the foot of Little St. Bernard, 
near the bottom of the afeent up it, and within a 
fhort diftance from the fummit of it; whilfe Po¬ 
lybius’s rock and mountain, as the fequel fhows, 
arc no lefs than pour days inarch from the fum- 
jnit of Hannibal’s Alps. This adds a phyfical 
impoflibility to the geographical differences be¬ 
fore, againft the identity of thefe two hills or 

rocks. 
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rocks. Nor let ns negledt to fiibjdin, that Gene* 
Ml Melvill, carding the Carthaginians up the 
Alps by one regular and uninterrupted road, and 
never making a grand'<&ro#r tvith them, as Poly* 
feius does, can never find that White Rock upon 
<he regular road, which Polybius finds only upon 
the road of the detour*. The Roche Blanche of 
Little St. Bernard, then, can never be the White 
Rock of Polybius; even if we had not fo many 
demonftrations preceding, of Hannibal’s entering 
the Alps at a very different point. But every ad¬ 
vance that we have made-in the hiiiory, has 
ferved to confirm us in the rightnefs of the way* 
Reafon has thus been added to reafon, and con¬ 
viction rifen over conviction, till wc have feen 
the argument growing with the growth of the 
antienf giants. And, in the vanity of an author 
perhaps, 1 hope to fee if come forward at laft 
like Briarcus with his hundred hands, effectually 
"vindicate the fuprcmacy of truth, and free it for 
ever from tlie drains, winch fome rebel gods have 
put upon it w . 

On this rock of Luttier, white in Us appear¬ 
ance, but flat and bfoad in its furface, did Han¬ 
nibal take poll, with all his main body for the 
night *. That mcafute, though fleceffary in it- 

mf, 

» Seetliail ». 39 $ j 4 ° 7 * f 

» Juft above it are- certainly rocV*, « fatifie* en verd et 
« Hem" (Bourri; i. 46). This therefore is equally white. 
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felf, was certainly a defperate one. He*had ho 
tents, he had no provifions, with him. His hag- 
gage* his elephants, and his cavalry, Were {train¬ 
ing with equal pain and peril all the night, up 
this fteep and rugged defile r. The Salafli on 
the ridge of the mountain above, continued to 
fend their fhowers of ftodes, and to roll their 
mafles of rock, upon them. They thus deflroyed 
now and before, horfes in the cavalry, horfes in 
the cars, and horfes under the burdens, troopers 

we may prefume j if it was examined by the eye of an hifto* 
rian. 

y Polybius iii. 53. Of, Hannibal, i» 0X7 rt> trvxli the 

tnroi and vvo^vFix before, fuiKii tfifinforala rn( x<zfa.£{C0f, Han-* 
nibal took poll “ to fecure the cavalry and baggage, till they 
“ had all parted the valley. Arid this was at laft accompliOi- 
“ ed. But fuch was the roughnefs and' the difficulty of thefe 
“ defiles, that the whole night was fcarccly fufficient for the 
“ work” (i. 360). Here is the body of Polybius, but the foul 
is fled. With the life and fpirit of Polybius in it, the figure 
fhould thus exhibit itfelf in the mirrour; “ the baggage and the 
** cavalry cuuld ■■ fcrircely draw tbemfelves through the ravine, 
“ during the whole night.” Mr. Hampton has alfb made the 
defile into mart than one, has not exprefled the nature of it, and 
has even expanded it into a valley. He has thus confounded 
it, with the hollow or valley before;' and made the army ftrug- 
gle the whole night in “ parting through a valley, that was 
V furrounded on every fide by Beep and infuperable preci- 
“ pices.*' We have no word in our language to anfwer the 
Greek . which is the word here, and very different 

from before; but the French ravine, introduced among 

us by our military men, comes very near if. 


VoL. I. 
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and drivers, to a very great amount e . Nor was 
this 411. The cavalry and the elephants batten¬ 
ing to get out of the defile, in order to fave daem- 
felves from the galling artillery of the mountain; 
and the ba gg age neceflarily moving with much 
greater tlownefs, after them ; a large interval was 
toon made between them. The main body alfo 
taking poft on the rock at the mouth of the de¬ 
file, there was another interval made between the 
baggage and it. The Salafli on the ridge faw 
both; and ran obliquely down the lleep fide of 
the hill, to take advantage of both. They thus 
took poft upon the road, before and behind the 
baggage; all the baggage muft now have been, 
at their command; and the whole army was in 
the moft imminent danger of deftru&ion, from 
the total lofs of its tents and its provifions a . 

But, 

' * Polybius lit. 53. ttoXv 11 vrXiflof mu ran ay^guv, xeu nn vto^u- 
fiuy, xai ran awan, Livy Hod. 35. “ Saltus—hatid finp 

“ clads (majors tamen jumentorum qushnhominum psrnicie) 
“ fuperatus.” 

* Livy alone informs us of this bold movement in the Sa- 
laffi, xxu 34. “ Dum cundtatur Hannibal demitttre agmen 
in smgvt&ias,—oceurfantes per obliqua Mon tan i, perm pro 
medio agmine, viam infedfire.** Livy notices only the flop 
' of Hannibal at the month of the defile, as the caufe of this in* 
terval; “ tunc quoque ad extremum periculi, ac propfc per- 
41 niciem, venfum eft, turn, dum cun&atur,” &c. But the very 
nature of the operations fuggeft* another caufe with it, which 
1 have therefore inftyrted. Livy indeed mentions dot the bag* 
_£age ■, but the lo£s of this could alone bring dejtruftion upon 
* .the 
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But, happily for Hannibal, that very nature of 
the ground, which was of fo much diftervice to 
him, and had been fele&ed for his complete de- 
ftru&ion, was now his prefervation. The bag¬ 
gage was taken, yet could not be carried off. 
The enemy had no opening out of the defile. 
The elephants, the cavalry, were at one extremity 
of it, and the main body was at the other. A 
frightful precipice lined the road on the left, 
and an overhanging mountain fliaded it on the 
right. The baggage therefore, though in the 
hands of the Salaffi, was flill locked up fafe from 
them in their own faftnefles. Men indeed, fo 
ufed to climb up mountains and to run down 
precipices, would have been fure, with the im- 
pulie of plunder keen upon them, to find ways 
and means of carrying off fbme portable parts of 
the baggage, if there had been any, in the courfo 
of the night. But, as the army had no private 
and perfonal baggage with it, there were only 
tents in packages and provifions • in barrels; 
both of them articles, too bulky for fuch an up- 
bill conveyance. The damage thus fuftained by 
the Carthaginians, therefore, mull have been little 


the army. So Livy xxt. 33. before, “ exotnm impediment!* 
ejeerciturn nequicquam incohitnem traduxifletand fo Po« 
lybia* iii. 51. O; si 1 ! tok iiapwso* TO, w»St imt til antlvfiK, r* 
tr» iV opbfixtt &ect9af-/io;. Nor could the baggage be in danger of 
being loft, except from cutting off its connexion with die van, 
as well as the rear. 

Ti 


or 
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or nothing in itfclf; and , was fo nearly or fo 
wholly noticing, as not 1 to be noticed by either 
Livy or Polybius. 

In this very remarkable incident of Hannibal’s 
expedition acrofi the Alps, the main body of the 
Salaffi, which meant to fall upon the main body 
Of the Carthaginians, as loon as the latter had 
entered the defile; which however, with the na¬ 
tural haftinefs of unpra£tifed foldiers, began the 
attack before the other had even defended into 
the hollow % and then continued in force at a 
little difiance, ready to purfue their original plan, 
but baffled in their readinds, by Hannibal’s 
taking poll for the night at the mouth of the de¬ 
file ; Could not, any more than Hannibal’s in¬ 
fantry, fetch a circuit in'the night to the head of 
the defile, there join their countrymen ori the 
ridge, and fo crulh the cavalry and elephants at 
once. The lofty mountains, which keep the in¬ 
habitants of this valley at prdent, in an inlulated 
Hate of fecurity amid the tempefts, that agitate 
the ocean of life around them; are apparently 
impaflable to anarmy, in every quarter but this b . 
But their courage, being merely the courage of 
tnfidioufnefa, of treachery, and of cowardice, 
never thought of fuch an ejection in. all proba^ 

* Bourrtt L'35. “hears montagnei, prefqu* ** inaccefibls, ies 

** tfolent milieu d«f debau de princes.” 
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bility; and continued only near the Carthagi¬ 
nians, bccaufe the night prevented their depar¬ 
ture, and their baffled fpirits could not yet fettle 
upon any new operation. In the morning, they 
had fo far recovered themfehres from the ftun of 
that reflection, which is peculiarly confounding 
(I believe) to perfidious cunning, of having been 
villains in vain; as to refolve upon an imme¬ 
diate retreat, difappointed, difeomfited, and dif- 
pirited. They marched away, and fo concluded 
their villainy in folly ; as Hannibal inftantly did 
what he durfi: not have done, if they had ftaid c . 
He entered the defile. The fight of their retreat, 
too, would operate with a chilling power upon 
the party on the mountain, and check the vigour 
of their efforts. Hannibal actually found it fo. 
That natural artillery of barbarians, that primi¬ 
tive battery of ftones and bocks from the moun¬ 
tain, had ceafed to play, we may be lure, the 
moment the Salaffl fallied down the fides of the 
hill. It muff otherwife have done execution, 
upon the Salaffl themfelves. But then the Salaffl 
continued to defoend upon the baggage, to ex¬ 
amine the contents of it, and to re-afeend with 
intelligence concerning it, all the night. Even 
when the morning came on, this flux and re-flux 
of praedatory parties ftill continued. More intent 

* Polybius ui, 53, TnS* tvaveun tut mAt^ut 

k . T. 

' T 3 vpph 
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upon pillaging for themtelves, than fkidiousofi 
annoying the enemy, they fiill kept on the ma¬ 
rauding warfare but with lefseagernefs, becaufe 
with lels hope d . Thus ftopt and examined fpe- 
ceflively in parts > through - the whole night ;• the- 
long line of baggage had juft reached the head 
of the afeent,. when the morning came e .. Han- 
nibal therefore had no baggage before* to retard 
his inarch; no battery on his flank, to, gall liis. 
troops; and no enemy behind, to attack his rear. 
He pufhed through the defile without any ob*. 
ftructiqn, and joined his yanguard. again/.. 


— VIII. 

i' 

Hannibal had now etcapedthis ffecond dangers 
The well-fabricated balloon of Salaflian villainy* 
had burft with its p,wn gas within* and thofc, 
who, were mounting to the clouds in. it, were 
thrown to the ground feverdy hurt. Yet this, 
danger was much more formidable,. than that at- 
the entrance into the Alps j from the perfidy on 

* Livy xxi. 35. “ Poftero die,, jam iegnius intcrcurfaxtihus, 

** Barbaric” &c. 

* Polybius iii. 53. E» oX*i yvxTvr— 

* Ibid, tun Assf t at; Hnrivtri x» to*j tnrc^vf<s<(. 4 ' The Gartha- 
“ ginian general joined the cavalry, and continued his march” 
(i. 360). Mr. Hampton leaves all the baggage of Polybius, to 
the enemy. Livy xxi. 35. “ JuO&* copise.” 


which 
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which it was founded, and from the artfulncls 
with which it was conducted. It had alio beer* 
accompanied with a greater lofs. He had indec^ 
fullered a very conliderable one e. But his lofs, 
as before, was more among his cattle than his 
men h ; a circumftance tliat Ihows in the repeti¬ 
tion, what a large number of cattle he mull have 
carried with him. 


Yet what lhall he now do ? He has marched 
four-and-twenty miles, by his new road from Or- 
ziercs; when fixteen, by the old, wrmld have 
reached the fummit of the Alps *. But has he 
now reached the fummit, and lhall he now de- 
feend upon Italy ? Alas ! he cannot defeend, bc- 
caufe he has not reached. He is upon a hill, 
that, inftead of thawing Italy immediately under ' 
him to the fouth, fpreads out a delightful plain 
before him; exhibits beyond it the Eallern Drancc, 
almoll buried in the deep abyfs of its nearly doling 
banks of rock ; and displays thole valt deferts of 
icc and fnow, the Glacieres, extending in all the 
horrible majelty of a Polar winter, along the 
horizon \ What courfc therefore lhall he now 

take ? 

* Livy xxi. 35. ** Saltus—haud line clatte —fuperatus.’* 

h Ibid. “ Majore tam.cn jumentororo cousin; h.ominwn per, 
“ nicie.” 

1 See the fcquel of this £e<flion. 

1 Bourrit i. 46-49, and Sauflure’s map. prefixed to vol. ili. 
The Glacieres, which are now vifited as objefts of terriblo 

T 4 curiofity. 
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take ? He has already fpcnt five days in the Alps, 
and on th cfixtb is to determine upon his route up 
them* So unfortunate has be been made, by his 
fate eruption of credulity ! From the iflue of it 
he has learnt ftiil more than ever, we may be 
fure, to fharpen his natural edge of fufpiciouf- 
ncls; to be doubly on his guard, again ft any re¬ 
mains of generous confidingnefs in his bofom; 
and to confider himfelf as in a ftate of perpetual 
hoftility, againft the certain treachery of man. 
But how ftiall he extricate himfelf at prefent, 
from this favage wildemefs of rocks and ice into 
which he has been deluded ? He now, no doubt, 
had recourse again to his original guides the 
Gauls. Thelc, however, were got beyond the 
fjphere and orbit of their knowledge, lie had dc- 
ferted the great road, which they knew; and de¬ 
viated into another, with which they were unac¬ 
quainted. The Salallian guides too, who might 

curipfity, and were fo vifited for the firjl time by an enfer- 
prifing traveller of our own country, Pococke ; were pre- 
vioufly reckoned fo formidable, as to attach the name of 
MauAites or Montagnes dv Dialle, to fome of their 
adjoining hills (Keyfler i. and Bourrit i. aoS). Pococke 
himfelf fays no more of his vifit, than that “ near Baurne he 
.** faw in the month of June an extraordinary grotto, called Gla- 
** ciere, by reafon it has always ice in it," Sec. (vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p.sug.) Yet as BoHrrit tells us iii. 4, “ l’illuftre Pococke fut 
“ le premier, qui voulut connoitre." So much more dignified 
have the Glacieres Once become, than they appeared at firft 1 
JBut perhaps Pococke was too phlegmatick. 

#»ave 
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have been compelled perhaps with a halter about 
their neck s, to fhow him the bell way out of that 
vvildernefs into which they had led him; and 
who yet could hardly have been trailed, after fuch 
evidences of malignant treachery, even with in- 
■ ftant death before them; had aflurcdly efeaped, 
in the manner which I have fpecified already. 
Yet, with all this, the fituation of Hannibal was 
not fo defperate as it may feem to be. Though 
the Gauls with him knew nothing of this wild 
and devious part of the Alps, they knew enough 
of the general line in which they had moved, to 
. be certain they could not be very far from the 
regular road. When they had, at three miles 
from Orzieres to the caft, entered the Val- de 
Bagnes; they had moved almoll parallel with 
that road, only diverged from it gradually to the 
caft, and could not therefore be at a very great 
diftance from it at prefent. In fa6t, they were 
only about eight or nine miles *. Yet how fhall 
they get back to it ? The nature of the interme¬ 
diate country is fuoh, fays Bourrit concerning 
one pafs in it; the only writer, who has travelled 
over any part of it, and who had no idea of 
Hannibal’s march along it; that “ there are no 
“■ troops, which would expofe thcmfclvcs to 
<f periih without glory, in a gorge like this m .” 

1 Map prefixed to Sauflure, vol. iii. 

■ Bourrit i. 47. “ 11 n’eft point de troupes, qui vouluflent 
"‘ s’expofer 3 perir fans gloire, dans uhe gorge comme celie-Ia.” 

Ij§& ’ Hannibal 
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Hannibal however was in the country, and to 
act as well as he could- in order to get oat of it. 
He therefore took his old guides, and began to 
explore his blind way to the other road. Theft? 
could probably fee, and did as probably recog¬ 
nize, fame of the high pikes that we fhall loon 
find, upon the grand fiunxmt of the mountains. 
Towards them therefore they would naturally di¬ 
rect their courfe, at ftrfl; but would foon be 
beaten off, by the mountains of ice. The Eaftern 
Prance arifes from the Glaciere of Cbermotane, 
which would edge clofe upon Hannibal’s left, 
and compel him, ta keep diftantly on the right. - 
This Glaciere is alfb a very exteniive one i runs 
along the line of his route, for nearly the whole 
of it j and muft have given a double feeling of 
cold to his army, on thefe lofty and northern, 
Alps Where it cuds, the Glaciere dc la Val- 
peliKte -begins, running along in tire fame general 
direction with it, and united ta it j but bending 
more inwards upon his line of march, and form¬ 
ing (as it were) an inland bay to that ocean of 
ix*. This would equally preclude his advance 
towards the fummit., and throw him off ftill more 
to the north. But united with both thefe; con¬ 
tinuing their long barrier of frozen fea, againfl 
Hannibal’s advance ta the fouth ; and forming a 

* Map prefixed to Sauflure, vol. itr.; plates ift sad ad pre¬ 
fixed to Bourrit, vol. i., being views of Chennotanc; and 
£xflkatie* dt plMitcbtt prefixed, p. xiv._ -v 
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more inland bay than the latter, to throw him off 
fiill more to the north; is the Glacicrc of be 
Tzeudey or Valforct, to the north and weft of 
Mount Noir and Mount Velan r and a little to 
the foutli of Saint-Pltek’s on the regular road*. 
Hannibal therefore muft have been doubly obliged, 
to fearcb his unknown way, and to feel his dark 
road, over the untracked mountains and the un¬ 
beaten vallies, that range between Lutticr and St. 
Peter’s, In fo doing, his fteps would naturally, 
be uncertain, and lii» movements embarralled. 
.Accordingly Livy, who is the only hifiorian liip- 
•plying this portion of the narrative, Polybius by an 
unpardonable negligence omitting all notice of it ; lays 
that “ after the almoft impalpable way, into 
« which the traudujence of his guides led him, 
iC conic wanderings when thole guides were no 
<< longer trufted ; and vallies were ralhly entered 
« by thofe, who only conjectured there was a 
« way through them p,” Hannibal travelled the 
country by conjecture, and entered the vallies by 
furmife; but could frequently find no pariage 
tlirough them, and was obliged to come back to 
their openings again. He thus marched along the 
Alps, bewildered and confounded by the conic- 
queuces of the Salaffiah treachery. 

• Map prefixed to Sauffure, voh iii. 

p Livy jop. 3$. “ Perveatum eft per invia pleraqw, «t er- 
« r0 rcs; quos aut ducentium fra us, ant, ubi fides iis noneflet, 
« tomer^ init* valles a conje&aatibus iter, faciebant.” 

-P 
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flow then can Polybius, by any extravagance 
of. neglctft, onxit the mention of all this, which 
is fo neceflary to the very oorrfiftency and com- 
pletenefe of his own hiftory ? He does it, by this 
falfifying mode of narration: “ the next mom- 
“ ing, the enemy having departed, Hannibal 
* c joined his men who were with the cavalry and 
** the draught-cattle, and advanced to the h'tghejt 
t: afeents of the Alps I i.” He thus {mothers and 
overlays all that hiftory, which we lee fo lively 
and fo active in Livy, concerning the dubious, 
the circuitous, the retrograde progrefiion of Han¬ 
nibal, in his march from the hill of ambufeade to 
the creft of the Alps; and, was it not for Liv}^ 
would perhaps have deluded us into the very 
felfe Ijelief, that no fuch march was taken by 
Hannibal, and that there was little or no didance 
between the creft and the hill. Yet all the while, 
as I fhall inftantly {how, Polybius unites with 
Livy in the number of day's, which the whole 
inarch up the Alps employed; and confequontly 
affigns fevcral of them, to this very part of it. 
So groftly deceived in their judgment are thole 
criticks, who have lately begun to confider Livy 
in his. accounts of Hannibal, as the mere copier, 
and frequently the erroneous copier, of the hiftory 
of Polybius! Livy, it is plain, had accels to 

* Polybius iii. 53. Trt j'lwawpM*, rut wetajuuv* %»}t<rGitlut, <ru- 
ro,f itnrtvrt xw tw{ t/Jro^viTwj, rtftrCt wfo; r‘»; rag 

attilalu rut AXxt m. 


* otilQf 
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other documents for his feCts; and lb was en¬ 
abled to fupply the great, the numerous defi¬ 
ciencies in Polybius’s narration. He actually 
appeals to various other documents, at times ; to 
££ authors” in general, to “ L.Cincius Alimcntus, - '* 
and to “ Coelius,” in particular; tlic former of 
whom <£ writes he was taken prilbner by'Hanni- 
** bal,” and “ heard” a circumllanoe from tlic 
“ lips of Hannibal liimfelf;” while the latter 
“ fays, Hannibal parted over the Alps by a parti- 
* £ cular hill r .” 

Yet all this part of tlic hiftory, beeawfi it is not its 
Toly bins, has never been thought of by the former 
delineators of Hannibal’s courlc. They carry 
him in one fteady line, up the regular road of the 
Alps. They make no diver lion from it, and can 
therefore form no return to it. They have no 
guides deceiving him, and no wanderings into 
which thefe led him ; no ways taken by guefs, no 
vallics entered at random, and no movements re¬ 
trograde out of them, in order to regairf the dc- 
ferted road .again. Their march over the Alps is 
thus any thing, but Hannibal's ; a march without 
his reductions, without his deviations, without 
his recoveries. 

* Livy xxi. 38. 4£ Ut quidam au&ores fnnt,” “ ncquaquara 
u inter au&ores conftat,” “ ita qnidam aufbores funt and 
“ L. Cincius Alimcntus, qoi captum fq ab Hannibale feribit,” 
“ ex iplb autem audiUe Hannibale j” “ Coelius per Cremoni* 
“ jugum dicit tranfiffe.” In 
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In this period of Hannibal’s Alpine expedition, 
which took up nearly half of the whole, and 
employed no lefs than four days; he moved in a 
line, I believe, in which no army ever moved 
before or fince, one cfpetyally lb incumbered aS 
Hannibal’s was, with burdened horlcs and loaded 
cars. AH that part of the country is even fo 
wild and- 'folitary and favage, that amid/t all the 
written joumies, which have lately been puriued 
with peculiar adtivity upon thele Alps of Mar- 
tigny, not one has been purfued in this line. We 
have travels in the Val de Bagnes upon one fide, 
and in the regular road on the other; but have 
not one, in the region of delblation between. 
We know not even the name of a fingle moun¬ 
tain, or even the exillence of a fingle brook, 
within it. From the maxes of this un-vifited 
defert, this Terra Aujlralis Incognita of the Alps, 
this little world of Winter’s own ; Hannibal was 
no lefs than three whole days, in winding him- 
feif and his army. He then reached that regular 
road at*St. Peter’s, which he had left five days 
before at Orxiercs, only about /even miles below *. 

* Sauffure iv. s8t. “ A une demi-Heue audeflous de St. 
" rierre, on pafle au hameau d’AleveP.*83. “A une 
•* autie demi-lieue audeflous d’Aleve, on pafle I Liddes 
Ibid. “ A une lieue audeflous de Lidde, on cotoie ies ro- 

cbers—P. 184, “ Un quart de lieue plus loin, on pafle 
“ i Orfiere. ” . . . 

Hannibal, 
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Hannibal, however, had one circumftance to 
comfort him in his Itrange perplexity. The Sa- 
lalii a&cd on this occafion, more timidly than 
the Sod uni had done before. Though tltey had 
fuficred no grand defeat in the field, as the Se- 
duni had ; and though their capital city had not 
been taken, like that of thcSeduni ; yet fuch was 
the difference between the cowardlj r cunning of 
thofe, and the martial bravery of theft> that they 
fubmitted almofi: equally with the Scduni, to the 
fpirit and the power of Hannibal. They had 
been previoufly taught by the experience of tlie 
‘Scduni, to rely upon fraud rather than force. 
This fraud they had profecuted, with every degree 
of dexterity ; yet had been baffled, in all their ex¬ 
pectations- They therefore gave up all farther 
defigns, of general oppofition to him r . Some 
fiuall parties of them, only, kept hovering about 
the army. Thefe made oceafional attacks upon 
it taking tlieir opportunities of time or place, 
on the march, on the halt, or during tl»e encamp¬ 
ment, to fall fometimes upon the rear, and fomc- 
times upon the van. But their aim in all, was 
merely to plunder the baggage. In the retrograde 
.movements of the army, the order of march mult 


i Polybius jii. 53. O?.o 9 - X*f r * lli 

tm> fafSafar. “ From this time, the barbarians never came to 
" artnek him in arty wry numtreus body" (i. 360), o->- 

mjiM’U, with their <wbt>lt army. How ne^iijgent is* the translator l 


have 
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have been totally inverted at times, and the bag¬ 
gage have occalionally followed the rear, or pre¬ 
ceded the van. They thus, from time to time, 
carried off a little of the baggage". But they 
would have carried off' more, if Hannibal had 
not thought of an expedient to prevent it, by 
attaching the elephants to the baggage. Thefe 
indeed moved flowly down the fteep and narrow 
ways, but were of lingular advantage from their 
prefence. On whatever fide they appeared, there 
the Salafli did not venture upon an attack. 
They were wholly un-acquainted with the ani¬ 
mals ; and tlie very light of them carried an afto- 
nifhing terrour with it v . 

'*• Livyxxi. 35. “ Inde Montaai pauciores jam, et latrocinii 
“ mugis quam belli more, occurfabant; modu in primum, 

modo in noviffimuw, agmen, utcunque aut locus opportu- 
“ nitatem daret, aut progrelfi morati-ve aliquam occafionem 
** feciiTent. ” Polybius iii. 53. O* p** T *if f, « $1 xva 

rr,; wpalor'opsi*;, amrrrur ™ mevoQofmi wposnrurMej tvxoupu;, 

* Polybius,Si. 53. M«f»rw S’avJy w*p xt s,at 

*.*£* on yxf to Vor vTrapxpt rn{ vrafu»i rauhe, vrpos roulo to ptpos uk 
tlo^par oi oooXiptot ‘arpuricMa, to txTXnrlop’rot Tqj t m four 

furlxrixs. 11 The elephants were chiefly fer vice able upon thele 
“ occafion*. For on what fide foever they advanced, the 
“ enemy were (truck With terror,** in Polybius, with incredible 
terror, ‘‘ at the fight” flee. (i. 361). How much fainter is the 
copy, than the original! Livyxxi. 3$. “ Efcphnnti, ficut 
“ prate ipites per arltas via* magnft mori agebantur, ita tuturn 
M ab hoftibus quacunqne incedcrcnt (quia inluetis, adcundi 
u proptHs metus qrat) agmen prsbebaat.” 


In 
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In this manner, did Hannibal regain his loft 
road at St. Peter’s. He would feel himlelf/ 
very glad, to he once more upon it after all h '// 
dangers and all his wanderings ; to be again, voi¬ 
der the certain guidance of his Gauls; and to be 
only nine known miles, from the great creft of 
the mountains *. He would therefore march up 
to the creft the next day, with redoubled vigour. 
This day was now the ninth, lince he entered 
the grand defile at Martigny; and, at laft, he 
found himfelf happily mounted with all his armv, 
upon the real ridge of the Alps *. 


» Bourrit iii. a86. ‘‘ Bourg de Saint-Pierre, qui eft i trois 
" lieues plus bas,” &c. 

* Polybius iii. 53. Ewalowoj St Jiwwwaj ti; ra$ virteCoAocf. Livy 
xxi. 35. “ Nono die in jugum Alpium perventum eft.” Po¬ 
lybius thus concurs with Livy, in affigning nine days to the 
march up the Alps; and fo gives four to that part of it, which 
reaches from Luttier to the top. Hannibal halted for the 
ftcon/l day ; (uxt nrtpu u^ax. On the fourth, he 

inarched away with his new guides; St rtlecflauot u>, av 8k 
t>{ xivSuycv; tfttfio fitfatov(, The guides led him, that day and 
the fifth ; nrgov ofivo/*stur S’avlm tin Svo There remain 

therefore the Jiuth, the feventh, the eighth, and the ninth, to be 
accounted for by Polybius; even according to his own enume¬ 
ration. And thefe are all thrown together in an account, that 
omits every circumftance recorded by Livy, deferiptive of the 
devious Alps into which Hannibal had been feduced; that 
omits indeed every circumftance whatever, except only the 
general and fummary one, of his gaining the top of the Alps. 

Let me here fubjoin one obfervation upon Mr. Moore’* 
Travels over thefe Alps, in order to’prevent a miftake in 

Vol. I. U others. 
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others* into which I had neatly been led myfeif. From Cha- 
motmi he goes, ** after various windings on a very rugged 
“ road,— into a hollow of the molt difmal appearance—. 
“ Having travelled this* we continued Our journey* fome- 
'* times afeending, then defeending into other vallies whofe 
** names 1 have forgot. We had a long continued afeent over 
Mont Not*, a very high hill—. We came at length to the 
“ pais, which feparates the .king of Sardinia’s country, from 
44 the little republic called the Fays de Vallais. Acrofs this 
“ there is an old thick wall, and a gate—. When you have 
44 palled through this long defile, the road runs along the fide 
“ of a high and deep mountain.—The road led us at length to 
".the fununit. Having traverfed this, and descended a little 
“ on the other fide, the Lower Vallais opened to our view.— 
“ The difiance from this point to Mar tic ny, which Hands 
“ near' the bottom of this mountain, is about fix miles” 
(i. 241-142). In this vague way of writing, does the author 
delineate his travels here. His courfe is all a bird’s flight. 
He gives us only one local name, to mark his route from Cha- 
mouni to Martigny; and, by a frrange fatality, that one is 
wrong. The mention of Mont Noir I confidered as my 
great landmark, for tracing the line of his movements. I ac¬ 
cordingly took the large map, prefixed to the 3d volume of 
Saufiure. There I knew I fliould find Mount Noir near to St. 
Peter’s, on the road from Martigny to the top of the Alps. I 
thence followed this airy traveller, through the clouds that fur- 
round his courfe, down the Alps to St. Branchier, “ about Jix 
“ miles” from Martigny “ near the bottom of the mountain." 
In this explanation of his route I fliould have refted, if I had 
not been accidentally induced to confider the point with more at¬ 
tention. I then found, that he was deceiving me by a grofs 
mifnomcr. His Mont Noir fliould have been denominated 
La Tete Noire. Hi* memory has thus confounded two 
very diflant hills. He comes to Chamouni from Geneva, 
along the Arve, and by Bonneville, Chife, Sallenche (p. 201- 
*09). He leaves it 4 ' by afeending the mountains, at the end 
44 oppofice to that—by which he had entered!’ (p. 240). He 

would 
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mould liave laid, if he had been writing travels upon earth, 
that he ilill kept along theline of the Ante toward, it i/ouree, 
and that he parted through Argentine to Polorjin. Thia is 
the lad village of Savoy. Then comes «the pafs, which fepa- 
“ rates th « kin K of Sardinia's country from—the Pays de Vd- 
la “." ahd “ acrofs which there is an old thick wall and a 
“ That grand mountain, which is called La Tete Noire, 

fucceeds. You next pafs by Fits!,, the fird village in the’ 
Vallais. You reach the village of Trient in a bottom. You 
mount the hill beyond it, called La Fordo or Fordaz fur 
Martigny ; and, from a point a little below the fummit on the 
other fide, you have a profpeft of all the Lower Vallais (fee 
Sauflure’s Map, Bourrit iii. a r 7***6, and Sketch 8a-86). 
Such is the region of Mr. Moore’s travels, when it is enlarged’ 
from his bird’s-eye delineation, and adapted to the opticks of 
a man! Such are his travels, I fiiould rather lay, when they 
are purged of his indiftinftnels and his mifiiomer, and when 
he is brought down from the moon again! 


U 2 
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— I.— 


X have now conduced Hannibal and his Car¬ 
thaginians, up to the fummit of thofe mountains, 
which are the mofi diflinguifhed in all the old 
world, and only yield in grandeur and elevation 
to the Andes of America ; that region of nature, 
in which the mountains and the rivers are upon a 
fcale of magnificence, much fuperiour to the 
rivers and mountains of our own. But on what 
part of our Andes are they mounted at prefent ? 
Are they on Mount Simplon ? Are they on 
Mount St. Gothard ? Two roads lead into Italy, 
over thefe two fummits; this into the weliern 
part of the Milanefe, that into the caftem; this 
too being the pafs, by which the polls of Italy 
conflantly go, and on which it is very rare for 
Ihem to be flopped by the weather*. But both 

thefe 

* Sketch 8a and 50, Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through 
Italy, 1787, p. 1, 25-16, Bourrit i. 214-221, u. 49-60. The 
Simplon is called St. Pioai, by SauiTure iv. *45. Simler 50 

names 
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thefe are too eafterly, for our prefent purpofe. 
Turin, as I have formerly obferved, is the pri¬ 
mary object of Hannibal’s march, the goal to 
which he is directing his courfe, and the point at 
which hiftory confeffedly places him, on his de¬ 
scent from the Alps. To Turin, therefore, muft 
his prdfent route over the Alps be carrying him. 
A road accordingly paffed formerly from O6to- 
durus, acrofs the Pennine Alps b , into Piedmont; 
and a road equally pafles at prefent from Mar- 
t igny, over the Great Saint-Bernard, into the 
lame country e . This is confidered of fo much 
importance to the Hates of the Vallais, that they 
put thetnfelves to a large expence, in keeping it 
open for the carriage of goods, and maintaining 
it in excellent order, nearly two thirds of the 
way up the afeent to the Great St. Bernard, even 
as far as St. Peter’s d . Over the Great St. Ber¬ 
nard 


names it “ Montem Sempronium , quern quidam Scipionit Mon- 
*' tem vocant.” But in 355 Simler fays: “ a Vallefianis Sim- 
“ pelcr, ab Italis Scmpiano vel Sempronia vocatur, Latin it Sent- 
« pronii , aut, ut alii volunt, Scipionit , mons." 

* I write thefe Alps, not Penint , but Pennine. The earlier 
Romans wrote and pronounced the word, in that fafhion; the 
later , in this: and from thefe the French and the Englilh have 
equally learned, to pronounce and write it Pennine. The vary¬ 
ing mode of the Romans we fliall foon fee. 

• Sketch 8a, Gentleman’s Guide i, a, 24, Bourrit i. tS, 31. 

d Sauffurc iv. 244-245. But he here fixes the “ Bourg de 

M St. Pierre—prefque & la moiti£ de l«k hauteur dc cette mon- 

U3 “tagne;" 
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nard alfo, did die tradition of the antient Ro¬ 
mans themfelves continue for ages, to bring the 
Carthaginians into Italy. 

We have already feen Pompey, in an afpiring 
imitation of Hannibal’s conduit, taking the line 
of the latter’s march from Spain into Italy, only 
reverting it into a route from Italy into Spain, 
and eroding the Alps particularly in this very 
courfe, “ about the fprings of the Rhone and of 
“ the Po.” Not long afterwards, we fee the 
Romans repeatedly conducting their armies over 
the Alps, by the fame route; which is then 
pointed out to our obfervance for the firji time, 
by its appropriate appellation of the Penine Way. 
In the grand druggie for fovereignty, between 
Otho and Vitellius; Caecina, the partifan of Vi- 
tellius, and the commandant of the German 
army, “ remained a few days among the Hel- 
“ vetii” of Switzeriand, fays Tacitus, “ prepar¬ 
ing to pafs the Alps c .” In this interval he re¬ 
ceived intelligence, that a body of troops upon 
the Po had revolted from Otho, and brought over 
with them Milan the capital, and Novara a town, 

“ tagne when from his own pages *70, *8i, 283, *84* 
a86, and Bourrit jii. *86, i. 31, to St. Peter's is as fixteen to 
nine in the miles of afeent. 

* Hift. i. 70. “ Csecina, paucos in Helvetiis moratus dies* 
“ dnm fententix Viteilii certior fieret, fimul tranfitum Alpium 
“ parans.*’ 


of 
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of the Milanefe, with the towns of Ivrca and 
Vercelli in Piedmont f . He therefore fent fome 
detachments over the Alps, to fupport them; and 
followed them himfelf foon afterwards with a 
large body of men, which {as Tacitus adds) he 
carried over the Alps “ by the Pcnine way In 
the progrefs of the contention, we find Otho re¬ 
viving to go by fea into the fouth of France, 
“ becaufe the Penine and the Cottian Alps, and 
“ the other pajfes into Gaule” that of the Graian 
Alps or Little St. Bernard, and that of the Mari¬ 
time through the town of Nice, xt were blocked 
■“ up by the forces of Vitellius h .” But in that 
other conteft for the empire, in which Vitellius 
fufFered a return of his own rebellion upon him¬ 
felf, and found Vefpafian unwittingly avenging 
the depofition and death of Otho; “ the 6th and 
“ 8th conquering legions, the 21ft of Vitellius’s, 
“ and the 2d of the new-raifed legions, are 
“ marched in the main over the Penine and the 

* Hift. i. 70. “ Lxtum ex Italic nuntium aecipit, Alam Syl- 
“ Janam, circa Padum agentem, facramento Vitellii acceffifle;” 
and, " ut donum aliquod novo principi, firmilHmaTranfpadanae 
“ region is municipia, Mediolanum ac Novariam, et Eporae- 
“ diam ac Vercellas, adjunxfire.” 

* Hift. i. 70. “ Ipfe,—Penitio fubCgnanum mil item itinere, 

44 et grave* legionum agmen, hybernis adhuc Alpibns tra- 
44 duxit.” 

* Hift. i. 87. “ Otho,—quando Peninx Cottixque Alpes, et 
“ ceteri Galliarum aditus, Vitelliani* exercitibua claudeban- 
44 tur, Narbonenfem Galliam aggredi ftatuit.”, 

u 4 


« Cottian 
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“ Cottian Mps,and. in part over the Graian 
We have thus all the three pafles by Mount Ge- 
n£vre, Little St. Bernard, and Great St. Bernard, 
here mentioned together. We have alfo the laft 
noticed with the‘firft, in a previous period of the 
hiftory,. and with a defcriptive circumftance that 
marks it put tp us the more diftintftly. When 
Vitellius was firft pufhing fpr that royalty of 
Rome, which had now , become expofed to. the 
bold hand of every powerful general among the 
armies; <e he appointed two chief commandants, 
“ and two grand routes, for the war. Fabius 
tf Valens was to draw over Gaule, or, if it could 
“ not be drawn over, to ravage it; and then, by 
“ the Cottian Alps” or mount Genevre, “ to 
<f break, into Italy.” But Caecina, with his army 
from Germany, “ was to go hya nearer way, and 
“ defeend upon Italy from the Penine Hills. k .” 

We here fee the armies of Rome marching 
acrois the Pennine Alps, at a very early period of 
their imperial hiftory. Then the Pennine way was 

* Hift. iv. 68. “ Legiones Vi£t rices Se*ta et O&ava, Vi tel. 
“ lianarum Una-et-Vicefima, e recens conicriptis Secunda, 
“ Peninis Codtianifque [Cottianifque] Alpibus, pars Monte. 
“ Graio, traducuntur.'* 

1 Hift. i. 61. “ Vitellius duos duces, duo itinera, bello def- 
“ tinavit. Fabius Valens allicere, vet ft abnuerent, vaftare, 
“ Gallias; et Cottianis Alpibus Italiam irrumpere: Caecina, 
“ propiore tranfitu, Peqinis jugis degredi, juflus.** 
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no longer the only pafs acrofs the Alps, out of 
France, Switzerland, or Germany. Yet it ttill 
was, as it ftili is, the grand channel of communi¬ 
cation between the weft of Germany, the weft of 
Switzerland, the Vallais, and Lombardy. The 
road over the Graian Alps, or Little St. Bernard, 
had in part fuperfeded its ufe for France; and 
that over Mount Geneyre, or the Cottian Alps, 
appears to have done fo ftill more; this appear¬ 
ing in the movements abqye, to be much more 
praftiled by the armies of Rome than that, and 
being exprefsly declared by Marcellinus, to be 

the middle way” between the Graian and Ma¬ 
ritime Alps, “ and more celebrated” than either l . 
We have accordingly feen a formed road of the 
Romans, carried over Mount Qenevre and Little 
St. Bernard from France into Italy. Nor are we 
without tuch an ufeful guide, acrofs the prefent 
Alps; having one, that takes its courfe from Ger¬ 
many, and runs “ from Milan over the Penine 
« Alps to Mentz.” But let us do by this as wc 
did by the others, and invert its order to form it 
for our purpofe. It then has thefe ftages: “ Oc- 

f £ todurum, m. p..Martigny; “ Sum- 

« MUM Peninum, m. p. xxv” [Peutinger’s Tables, 
K In Summo Pennino xiii”J, Great Saint-Ber- 
stard ; “ Auguftam Pralortam, m. p. xxv ’ [Tables, 

' Marcellinu* xv. c. io. p. 109. “ Licet hacc, quam diximua 
V viam, media fit,—magifquc Celebris” 


(e Augufta 
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,f Augufta Pretoria xxviiiTJ, Jo flam Piedmont; 
“ Vitricium, m. p. xxv [Vtricio xxi},” Verrex in 
Piedmont; (e Rporadiam, m. p. xxi [Eporaedia 
“ xxxiii],” Ivrea in Piedmont; “ Vereellas, m. p. 
“ xxxiii [Vergellis xiii},” Vercelli in Piedmont; 
“ Novariam , m. p. xvi,” Novara in the Milanefe; 
and “ Med'tolano, m. p. xxxiii,*’ Milan m . 

Such clear evidence have we, for this Pennine 
way of the’ Romans over the Alps, and for Han¬ 
nibal’s inarch by it to the top of Great St. Ber¬ 
nard ! By that way did fee enter the mountains, 
and at this point did he reach the fummit. Nor 
let the real diftance, or the difiance noted in the 
Roman road above, when either is compared with 
the time, ;taken by Hannibal in afcending the 
Alps; confound us by their contradidiorinefs. The 
di fiance , in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is only 
twenty-five miles from “ Odtodurus” to tf Sum- 
“ mum Peninumand, in the Tables of Peu- 
tinger, only thirteen. It was formerly reckoned 
by the natives to be twenty-five, though by Jorne 
twenty-eight n . It appears at pretent, to be ex¬ 
actly or nearly twenty-fix from the Odlodurus of 

m Bertius ii. fecond p. aa, and feoond fegment of Peutinger’s 
Tables. Placide, in his recent map of Savoy, Hill denominates 
theie mountains “ Alpes Pennines ou de Valais.” 

* Simkr 85, fpeaking of the d'.ftance in the Itineraty, (ays ; 
** <j\i.-e diftantia hodie tjuoque endem ferfe traditur, nifi quad 
“ quid.nn ad fummum Foenini plus iii. millibus P. numerant.” 

Cacfar, 
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Caefar, or twenty-five only from the entrance into 
the Alps °. The coincidence is fufFLcientlv exadt for 
our purpofe. Yet how can we reconcile fuch a 
fhort interval of way as this, upon anyfealeof 
eflimation, with the nine days (pent by Hannibal 
in marking it, and with his eight days actual 
inarch along it ? He entered the Alps, and took 
the capital of the Seduni; halted the next day; 
and went on the third, up to the bounding line 
of the Seduni and Salaifi. So far, therefore, he 
had penetrated only about nine miles, into the 
body of the Alps. But he was afterwards fix days 
.more, in reaching the grand fumxnit of the moun- 

* Let me here bring together, what I have feparatcly noticed 
before; for the ftronger conviction of my reader. From the 
Bourg of Martigny, the OCtodurus of Caffar and the Romans, 
to the entrance of the Alps, is “ un quart-d’heure,” or three 
quarters of a mile {Sauffure iy. 290, and a note in vol. ii. 
chap. ii. feS. 3) j from the entrance to St. Branchier, “ deux 
“ licues,” or fuc miles (Bourrit i. 31); from St. Branchier to 
Orzicres, “ une grande lieue,” or three good miles (SaulTurc 
iv. *86) ; from Orzieres to Lidde, “ une lieue” and “ un 
«« quart de lieue,” or nearly four miles (Sauffure iv. 283-284) ; 
to Aleve, “ une deroi-lieue,” or one mile and a half (Sauffure 
iv. 283); to St. Peter’s, “ une demi-lieue,” or one mile and 
a half more (Sauffure iv. *81) ; and to St. Bernard, “ trois 

lieues,” or nine miles (Bourrit iii. 286). Siniler indeed, 
p. 81, Bates St. Branchier to be four French leagues from St. 
Bernard, and St. Peter’s only two. But in p. 82 he fixes St. 
Branchier, at twenty miles from St. Bernard. His contradifto- 
rinefs dcflxoys his authority, and St. Branchier is only nine¬ 
teen. 


1 


tains, 
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tains. In two of thefe, we have feen him ad¬ 
vance about four-and-twenty miles to Luttier; 
and, in the four others, about eight or nine to 
Great St. Bernard. We can too well account, 
therefore, for the fupemumerary miles in his 
march, from the circuitous road along which he 
was led at one time; and from the uncertain, em- 
barafied, retrograde movements, which he was. 
obliged ib make at another. When he fpent no 
lets than four days, in marching eight or nine 
miles; we cannot wonder a moment at his fpfend- 
ihg nine, in mounting only twenty-five p. 

Having thus brought him to Great St. Bernard, 
let us take a view of that ground upon it, which 
would be a lofty watch-tower to half of Europe, 
if the weaknets of human opticks did not circum¬ 
scribe our orbit of vifion within narrow bounds. 

r Nor let any obje&ian be raifed againft this by that cap- 
?ious kind of reafoning, which creates difficulties when it can 
no longer produce arguments, and love? to puzzle becaufe it 
is not able to perfuade; from the authority of a fentence in 
Polybius, that makes the paflage over the Alps to be “ about 
'* 1200 ftadia” or 150 miles. His authority would have great 
weight, as he had travelled the very courfe over the Alps, by, 
which Hannibal had or ought to hav? marched. But, in that 
account of the miles acrofs the Alps, he takes in the mjhok 
kn^tb of the road from the Rhone to the Bo; going firft m 

IV; wpej TD» atetSc\r,t -rut A^^re»*, and then adding ; Mtirai 
eu rm AAviuv V TnpGo\eu, W£ p, ** vertpSaWut 

n?i» «« let wtn rot Tiain to ,- at (iii. 39). 

The 
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The nature of this ground is intimately and ef- 
fentially conne&ed, with the nature of our prefent 
inquiry. 


— II. 


The farthefl part of the p adage over this di¬ 
viding mountain) this line of lofty reparation be¬ 
tween Italy arid the continent of Europe, this 
fcreft of the mighty mound, with which Nature 
had guarded her Paradife of Sweets, and her Nur- 
fery of Heroes, from the world * ** ; is a linall plain, 
•now denominated, as it mufl long have been 
called, the Plain op Jupiter, from a temple 
which flood there in the time of the Romans T . 
Even Livy himfelf notices “ that flatue of a God, 
“ which was confecrated on the very top of the 
u Alps, and called Peninus by the moun- 
“ taineers s .” But was this one more of the many 
Divinities, which the ignorance of Heathenifm, 
and the prevalence of its fears, very naturally 

* To my furprize I find this fentiment, fince I wrote it, 
occurring in Herodian j who in ii. p. 90, Ruddiman, 1724, 
fays the Alps “ furround and projc£t before Italy in the form 

** of a wall,” 8v ni^ov; ojpifieeli wipixnlal xcu ivopoGiGknlcu 
“ nature even adding this to the other happinefs of the Italians,” 

uu t*!o ruf eAXtif ivicufiotiaf vmfetirxfiurnt Qva-tv; Ira^iuTeuf, 

** as a fence inviolable,” ifv/xa. apf-milo t «. 

' Sauflure iv. 225. 

• Livy xxi. 38. “ Ab eo quem, jn fummo facratum ver- 

** tice, Peninum montani appellant.” 


continued 
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continued to fabricate for itfelf? Or was the God 
Peninus the very fame in fa<5t with Jupiter, only 
difcriminated by a different appellation from 
him ? He was clearly the fame. Peftinus was 
merely the-Jupiter of the mountains, and Jupiter 
was only the Peninus of the plains ,> this wor- 
fhipped by the natives, under their own appella¬ 
tion of Peninus . or the Highland God ; and that 
adored by the Romans, under their own and 
more comprehenfive title Of Jupiter, Jou Pater, 
or Father Jove. That fuch a dillinftion fhould 
ever have been made in general, by the wildling 
abiiirdity of the human underftandingj would be 
incredible in itfelf, if we had not full evidence of 
it in thofe records of fhame again ft our race, the 
Heavenly Hillory of it in the Jewifh Scriptures. 
There we find, that “ the fervants of the King 
iC of Syria faid unto him,” concerning the Jeho¬ 
vah of the Jews; “ Their Gods are Gods of the 
“ Hills, therefore they were ftronger than we; 
“ but let us fight againft them in the Plain, and 
“ furely we fhall be flronger than they We 
again find the folly at a later period, and upon 
the creft of the Alps ; in the worfhip of Jupiter, 
as Peninus or the God of the Hills. The prelent 
denomination of the plain, proves the temple to 
have been coniecrated to Jupiter. The whole 
mountain alfo appears to have lhared >vith the 

‘ Sec L Kings xx. 33* 


plain. 
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plain, in this name derived from the temple; the 

title, which it bore familiarly among the Ro¬ 
mans, being that of Mohs Jovis or the Hill of 
Jupiter. It is lb called exprefsly by a writer in 
Latin, even within our own country,* and even 
fo early as the feventh century u . But this name 
adhered to the mountain, for ages afterward; in 
the corruptions, that have vitiated the antient La¬ 
tin into the modern French, the deligrilttion of 
Mans Jovis being changed only into that of Muvt 
Jottx, which it bore familiarly before St. Bernard 
impofed his name upon it v . The ruins of this 
temple remain at prefent, and have furniflied 
many monuments of its antiquity. Thcfc have 
been generally of the votive kind, offered up in 
devout acknowledgment of prefervation from the 
dangers of the journey, and engraved upon plates 
of brafs. In this form, no doubt, they were 
pinned up again!! the walls of the temple within; 
juft as plates, commemorative of the dead, arc 
fometimes pinned in our churches. But the great 
number of them concurs, with what I have re¬ 
peatedly obferved before; and fliows this pais 
over the Alps, to have been much frequented 11 . 

** Nennius c. xxiii. “ Super verticem Montis Jovis.” 

* Sauffure iv. 236. SixnJer 243. ‘‘ Montis Jovem pleritjut 
“ nominant, quern ltodie S. Bernardi Majoris nom;naraus; fit 
'* Otto Frifingenfis, Guntherus in fuo Ligurino, multique 
« alii, hoc nomine uli funt.” 

“- Sauffure iv. 226-227. 


There 
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There are three infcriptions too, that have been 
found here, and are peculiarly important. One 
of them is to Peninus, another to Jupiter, a third 
to Jupiter and Peninus combined together; and 
all three carry a ftridt relation to Hannibal, who 
became a votary, and made an oblation In the 
temple, of this very God. 

“ On the mountain of Great St. Bernard,” 
writes Guichenon in his Genealogical Hiftory of 
the Houfe of Savoy, “ is a pillar dedicated for- 
“ merly to the God Peninus, on which was his 
“ ftatue [of bronze 1 ], in the figure of a Young 

Man ftanding naked, the right hand raifed up, 
u and: the left held down, with this infeription on 
“ a pedeftal that ferved as an altar.” 

DVCIVS XVCILIVS 
DEO PEN I NO 
OPTIMO 
MAXIMO 
DONUM DEDIT.r 

Guichenon 

* Gentleman'sGuide p. aj. Ia “ tbe remains of a Roman 
“ temple—Tome Irons#, ftatues have been found.” 

* Guichenon tom. i.Jiv.i. ch. 4. “ Sur la montagne du 

“ Grand St. Bernard, eft une colomne dedi£e autrefois au Dieu 
“ Peninus, fur la fltfe’cUe il y avoit fa ftatue, four la figure d’un 
“ Jeune Homme nud debout, la maiae droite elevee, et la 
“ gauche baifsee, avec une infcription au pied d’eftal, fervant 

“ d’autel.” 
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Guiehenon has alfo favoured us with a view of 
this Deity, from De Viot an antient biographer of 
St. Bernard; as Dom Martin, in his Religion of 
the Gauls, has obliged us with it again; and I 
have furveyfcd it by reflexion from both, at third 
hand. In this mirrour formed by the pencil ahd 
the graver, the God appears, as a Roman infcrip- 
tion naturally makes us expert to find him, half 
Alpine and half . Roman. The figure itfclf is 
completely Alpine, a tall man young in age, 
good-humoured in countenance, having a bufliy 
head of hair, and Handing eredf in the fulleft 
nakednefs of a favage. The bufliy head of hair 
I have noted before, to be charadteriftick equally 
of Hannibal’s and of the prefent mountaineers ; 
but the nakednefs mull have been given to the 
God at feme earlier period, when the votaries 
went equally naked, and, from fear of innovation 
in that .foJemneft of all adts to man, the worfhip 
GOD, was never altered afterwards in him, 
though it was in liis votaries. Thefe coming 

« d’ccutel.” Another French work, “ La Religion de* Gaidais 
“ tiree des plus pures iourees de I’antiquit6, p»r le R. P. Dom 
« * * * [Martin] ReUgieux Benedi&io de la Congregation de 
S. Maur, our rage eorichi de figure* en taille-douce, & Paris, 
w 17*7,” in two vohimes quarto, file* thbjxtj&ge from Ghii- 
chenpn ; but leave* out the words “ mid,’* and “ au pied «1' 
« eftal, fervant d’autel tom./, liv. ii. chap. xxjx. p. 401. 
The author did net underflaadjtl^.laR, and tbf printer omitted 
the fir ft. * • - 


Vox. I. 


X 


originally, 
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originally, like all other nations, from the warm 
climates. of the Eafl, - in i . theirs tendencies to {&- 
vagciiefs had gone naked,, not wanting clothes 
for warmth, and not wearing them- for decency; 
had therefore exhibited the material reprefenta*- 
tion of God, jud as they exhibited themfelves; 
but did not change the mode in him; when they 
were compelled by chid to change it in them- 
l'elves; and fo brought ' with them to the Alps, 
both their .antient ftatuc of God, Hill appearing 
as a naked, man, and their antient appellation of 
Jehovah for him, -frill remaining in their name 

of Jove *. This degraded Jehovah of Barbarians 

* • ■ -. , 

, *».* V r -v , T * ‘ » * 

* Gen. xxii. 14. “ AndAbraham called the name of that 
“ place Jgbpvab-j'ireh. v TbisJhows the name of Jehovah, 
to be the popular name of GOD front all antiquity; and the 
found of if, preftrved in the Latin and the Celtick to this day, 
Confirms the evidence. ' Wc have “ Jau, Jupiter, Gallick; 
v“ Jam, Dieu, cn Bafque; Jbvc, Jupiter, en Etrufque; Jon, 
“ Dicu,Seigneur, Ba.; y»,.Dieu, G^; Jou, Jupiter, G.B.; 

Jeu dims la langue tje Cornouaille, Jupiter” (Bullet iii. 49): 
** Jrvain, Jupiter” (Borlafe), “ Jovyn, Jupiter” (Pryce) ; 
“ Jan, Jau, Jupiter, Jove,” and “ Jon, the Lord Jehovah” 
^tchard'gL'’' y»*^j'/rr or yev/r appeaf plainly to have no root 
taf die Latin-, from*the! difficulty which the Romans themfelves 
had- to find a Latin etymon for it; the only one that Cicero 
could tbmk ofj heing too’ridiculous for refutation, Jttvmm 
jPdter. " It a therefope derived with the Celtick, from the orU 
ginal- nine of God in* tlWfirft and unwerfal language of* the 
v. orhl,.,-Set alfo Ant. UrvHift. xvii. bjj, for the name J<- 
tovah pi^iwuncdd^ the-ea^isft Heathen*, Jbvt, Jive, Java, 
Jtuoy and J**. 


flrctches 
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ffret dies out his-right hand, with the palm ex¬ 
panded ; and relts the back of his left, with the 
palm only half-expanded, upon his hip. But he 
Hands upon a pillar^ which IhowS itfelf to be 
equally Roman with the infcription upon it } and, 
front the inlbriptkra, to have been a&ually given 
by the- Rdman wlto infcribed it; having a capital 
and a bate, feftoons of cafved work tracing round 
.it under the capital, and a filial 1 pedeltal below. 
This pedeltal refts upon an oblong fquare of 
llone, which has a capital, a pediment, and a 
bale, is modelled exactly like an altar, and 
therefore (as Guichenon juftly intimates) mull 
have ferved adually for Ohe; the God and his 
pillar being-dilmonnted» on particular occafions, 
from their elevation upon the altar, the altar 
being then placed before the pillar, and facrificc* 
being then offered upon it to the God. Originally 
however Peninus Hood upon a pillar and before 
an altar, no doubt, that were more, rude and 
more Alpine than thefe. - 


“ After, the emperour Auguftus had reduced' 
e ‘ the Salalfi,” adds Guichenon -with much erro- 
neoul'nefs in his narrative; “ thellatue of the God 
“ Peninus was pulled ddwnj and that of Jupitc* 1 
“ was put in its place *_$*’. when He luinfelf has 

* Gukhenion toWj.' i. . 11 *; 1 . cfeap.lv. « Aprils que l’entpereur 
« Augvifte eut va'UWu lei Salaffttris, on'abbMit la ftatuS die oe 
-* j6ic» Peninus, et on unit en fa place celle dc^Jopitcr.” 

X a given 
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given us a delineation, of theformer, and when 
flw t^tpes, spiting 

with t^Kui^i^jinar^aiid the Romaninscription, 
iljows Jt$fC beeh, wp^jpp^d equally after 
tjhe Romans came, »$ fa fire.. . 1 % *ms worfhipped 
undoubtedly, from the .tint? of Livy who firft 
mentions it, to that memorahle period in the hu¬ 
man hiflory, when the Gods Of Heathen idolatry, 
Un-feafed from their fhrines op dif-mounted from 
their pillars, became only objects of theological 
amazement to the ne^r-formcd world. Accor¬ 
dingly Servius, the firft and perhaps belt com¬ 
mentator upon Virgil, aiturea ns in the middle of 
the fourth century; that the worship of this 
Deity was continued, even in his own time b , 
Peninus therefore continued under the Romans, 
the Divine Patron of thef'e mountairfs ; but re¬ 
ceived a partner in that patronage, from the hands 
of the,Romans. A new Peninus was exhibited 
on a new ftatue, with “ the thunder in his left 
“ hand, his right hand lifted up, and his head 
“ encircled by a crown; having a beard and 
“ hair, wearing a robe, and carrying it knotted 
“ a Vantique on, the fhoulder 6 .” The Roman 
Peninus is fo far likcthe Alpine, as to be almoft 

'V 1 - V' ■ ■- »► - «:■ 

• *■ w Vai coBttjr” fee. The reader will fee the whole paiTag* 
fbon, in the text. 

* Gutahenon u *.4* “ Lo foudrt en fa mam gauche, et h 

“main droke levee,latefte couronbee, ayalnt bar be et chereux, 

“ et la robe aoaie far I’epaule gauche k l’antique.” 


naked ; 
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naked; to have only a robe Ikirting acro(s his 
middle, and feftened upon one ihoulder; to 
ftretch out his right hand with the palm ex¬ 
panded, and to ftahd upon a round pillar. But 
he is io far different, as to ■gral'p the forked thun¬ 
derbolt in his left hand, to have a large bcarcj 
upon what were before 

' ' i *\ * •* 

At fmooth as Hebe’s his un-razored lips ■*, 

to have all the alpetft of reverend agedneft in his 
looks, to weir a radial crown upon his head % 
pnd to Hand upon a pillar that has all the mem¬ 
bers pf elegant architedbjre in it, a capital, a bale, 
a pedeftal. This compounded ftatue, a. very fine 
pne, and of bronze, was carefully preferred for 
a long time in a monaftery near thfe plain, was 
{here delineated by De Viot, but has now va- 
pilhed { ; the original obje£t of worlhip, after 

if * 

- Milton’s Comas. This is in faft what Juvenal has fug- 
gefted in joke, “ Jove nondum barbato.” 

c Dam Martin i. ii. viii. p. 998, citing the words ot Gui- 
f henon, very properly in fcnfe, but not very fairly in probity, 
interpolates them thus, “ la telle couropnfie d’une etntronu ra¬ 
diate.* 

1 Martin ibid. ibid. <* Au Monaftere de Mont joux en Sa¬ 
lt-voye, on a conferye pendant longrtsnii upc fort belie ftatue 
(• de Jupiter.—L’auteur de la yie de St. Bernard de Menton, 
“ et Guichenon, en ont donnfcla figure. ” Guicbenon i. i. 
. 4. «* Cette ftatuS d’Jupiter ne cp yoit plus.” Gentleman’s 

puide 45. 

" X 3 


many 
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many centuries of - amazement at it, becoming 
the object of a npw butj jrniQce^Jt, fem&qf idolatry, 
and antiquaries ; purloining even Gdt& to gratify 
jt. Yet the Rbipan infirriptidp, pilkr; and pe r 
dedal are dill fafe s; .ihefird of which apprpprk 
ates aU, add runs in this form,' " - 'V 

2 «*-* 

IOVI O..M, 

' p JENf O L.OC l 

! FORTVNAi; 

RBDVCI 
TERENTIVS 
VARRO 
DEDIC. k 

Terentius Varro the Roman conquerour of the 
country, 'with the fpirit incident to a Conquerour 
and a Roman, inftantly began fome grand inno¬ 
vations upon the Alpine worfhip, impofed the 
"new name of. Jupiter upon the God Peninus, 
formed a new llatue and a new pillar for him, 
modelled that with all the attributes of a Roman 
Jupiter, and inlbrsbed thif exprelsly to him as 
Jupiter. Put the pillar, being earlier than Lu- 
cilius’s before, is lefs ornamented than his; ha¬ 
ving no feltoons of carving around it, andonly 
a plain pedeflal to it. In this manner was the 

* Guichenop i. i. 4. “ II ne retie, qae ia colonjne l et le 
« pied d’eftSl. 
f, Guichenon i. i. 4.* 

Roman 
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Roman Jupiter and the Alpine Peninus, equally 
worthipped on. the hill of Great St. Bernard; 
each {landing on his Roman pillar within the 
temple, this in more than the fimplioity and ia- 
vage nefs of Alpine manners, and that .in much 
of the pomp and decorations of Roman dignity. 
There both the llatues were found afterwards, and 
to preferved to be delineated for the infpivtion of 
the prefent age. There they continued to engage 
in a kind of conteft, for pre-eminence of w or- 
fhip ; the natives afluredly. adhering to the ori¬ 
ginal Jove of their mountains and the Romans 
attaching themfelves to the Jove, who had en¬ 
abled them to reduce tliofe mountains, and to 
plant their new Jupiter by the fide ot the old. 

In this flrange battle of national Gods, which 
was common to all the Heathen regions of the 
globe; each region prefuming its own Jupiter, 
as more familiar to its mind, as more the object 
Of its fond withes and prayers, to be alfo better 
jthan the Jupiter of another country and another 
napie ; t-ucilius, with a generofity peculiar per¬ 
haps to himfelt; cortdefcended to the prejudices 
of thefe Alpine Highlanders, profetTed himfclf a 
votary of the conquered Jupiter of the hills, and 
dedicated to him a pillar fuperiour in beauty to 
the Roman Jupiter’s, 

Vi&rix caulk Dei* placuit, fed vi&a Caioni, 

£4 When 
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When however Tcrentias Varro epecled his 
ftatue and his pillar to Jupiter, in the temple 
and by the fide of Peninus; be ihnjved an ap- 
prehenfion of offending Peninus, in the very 
of oppofing him. From that vindictive jeak>ufy» 
which the Heathens made the cbara&eriftick o( 
all their Deities; thus acting like Homer, in 
raifing their men into. Gods and reducing their 
Gods into men; he might well be apprehenfive. 
He - therefore adopted a plan of comprehenfion, 
which, from a fimilar principle in others, was 
not uncommon amdhg the Heathens. He dedi¬ 
cated his ftatue folely and. fingly to Jupiter ; but 
infcribed his pillar to “ Jupiter,” and “ to the 
" Genius of the Placfe,” and to Fortune,” all 
together. He thus included Peninus, as the Tu¬ 
telary Spirit of the Mountains ; in the very dodi- 
* cation of a ftatue, that was calculated to fuper- 
fede his. Another Roman interpofcd afterwards, 
in the fame dread of offending any on the fcale 
of Divinity ; to unite the contending votaries in 
a bond of amity, to raffe “ the Genius of tlic 
“ Place” into his original iublimity of rank as a 
Jupiter, and to addreis the oppofed Deities under 
the-combined appellation of Jupiter .Peninus, 
An infeription of the kind has been recently 
clilcovercd, among the ruins of the topple; and^ 
runs thus. 


JO VI 
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IOVI POENINO 
SILIU9 PEREN 
NIS TAPLL. COLON 
S E fiMUA NOR 
V T S. Lj M, ‘ 

So plainly was Pcninus and Jupiter the fame 
Deity, difguifed only by different appellations, 
and exhibited only in different forms ! So plainly 
too have we brought Hannibal up a pafs in the 
Alps, that was peculiarly called the Pennine Alps, 
that was much frequented by the ^.oxpans, by the 
natives before them, and had a temple for both 
on the very ridge, to the difguifed Jehovah of the 
Alps ! But in order to clear up feme difficulties, 
that have been formed by the blundering hand of 
inaccuracy; to unravel fame confufton that has 
been made, between Great* and Little St. Ber¬ 
nard ; and to fettle this worfhip of Peninus, as 
the original exclulive property of Great St. Ber¬ 
nard ; let me notice what is laid by two authors, 
concerning it. 

■« At another part of the Alps,” writes Dorn 
Martin about Little St. Bernard, “ was a pillar,” 
which was equally “ denominated the Column of 
“ Jupiter, and has given the name of Colonne- 
« Jdux" or the Pillar of Jove, “ to the moun- 

1 Sauflurciv. 22 j. 
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oa which’ it was. */’ “ The fame author," 

adds Dom Martin in another place concerning 
Guichenon, “fpeaking a, little , Jpwer of that 
‘S- pillar,, of which / 1 have fpoken” as on Great 
St. Bernard; t‘.has thefe words following ; On 
?‘ r tiie mountain of Little St. Bernard, which is 
*« Jjy the vale of Aofra, is a pillar of marble four- 
- £ teen feet in height, alfb dedicated formerly to 
r ‘ e the, God Peninus, on which was 4 Carbuncle^ 
‘“ that is. denominated the eye of Peninus 1 ."* 
On this column^’ as Martin fubjoins, “ was a 
* e Carbuncle, which is denominated the eye of 
“ Jupiter : & it is that Viot,” the biographer of 
St. Bernard, “ tpeaks : Quich.enon maintains, 
“ that tiiis Carbuncle paffed for the eye of the 
f ( God Petiinus iu .” The God Peninus, we fee, 

fc Martin y. ii. viii. p. 298. “ Dans line autre endrott des 

** Alpes, il y avoit une colonne appalled Columns Jovis, qui a 
donne k la montagne oil clle etoit le nom de Colonne Joux,” 

1 Martin ibid. “ Ce mcme auteur, pariant un peu plus 
“ bas de la colonne, dour nous avons parld—, dit les paroles 
V fuivantes ; *“ Snr la montagne du petit St. Bernard, qUi eft 
de la VaWd’-Aoufte, eft line colonne >de rpjubre <}« Ja had-, 
teur de quatorze pieds, dedice auffi autrefois au Dieu Feni- 
f“ nus, fur laquelie il y avoit un Efcarboucie, que 1’on appel- 
loit 1 ’ccil de Peninus.”’ Paul Joviuu is t alio faid by Sinaler 
241, to mention this column; but this is a miftake in SimJer. 
See P. Jovius tom. i. 300, for his deferiptiba of the Alps; ami 
qven'Simler hlmfelf 241-2412, for his tranferiptof Joviu*. : 

Martin i, n. viii. p.298. “ Sur cette colonne etoit Efcar- 
“ boucle, qu’on appdloir 1 ’ifcil, de Jupiter.” A note adds: 
“ e’eft ainfi que parlTViot y Gukhenon pretend, que cc ttc 
“ Efcarboucie paftbjt pourl’cei! du E'ieu Pen in.” 


was 
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was worlhipped equally upon Little as on Great 
St. Bernard, Handing equally upon a pillar at 
both, and ranking as the common Genius or 
Jupiter of both- But the worth ip mull have 
been derived with the name, from the Pennine 
to the Graian Alps; Pen'tne being noticed by a 
Livy, as the' appropriated appellation of Great 
St. Bernard; and the worlhip of the God Peninus 
being equally noticed by him, as the equally 
appropriated worlhip of the inhabitants of Great 
St. Bernard; while Little St. Bernard never had 
the appellation at all, and therefore could only 
'have the worlhip derivatively. The natives of 
tbefe hills, in that uncertainty about the true 
God ; which their Heathen blindnefs naturally 
generated; and in that defire of finding him 
among the Gods of their neighbours, which 
both produced ; borrowed their Deity from the in¬ 
habitants of tbofe, and worlhipjxrd him in the 
fame manner with them. The Graian Alps were 
humble,enough to imitate the Pennine, to adopt 
their God, and to copy their worlhip. Such 
was the confefied lubordination of the Graian, 
fuch the acknowledged fupremacy of the Pennine, 
in‘the earlielt ages } 

But this was not done before the Romans came, 
and opened the Graian Alps as the Pennine had 
been opened before. Then the Romans of Little 
St. Bernard put the naturalized Deity Peninus, 

upon 
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iipori a pillar of marble fourteen feet in height, 
which has been preferred equally with the twp 
pillars qn Grcaf St. Bernard, «^nd is more circum- 
hantially deferibed than they. But it has ipef 
with no find hand to five us a delineation pf it, 
as the others have; Guicbenon, who cfefejibes it, 
giving us nq view pf it bccaufe it hid'no infcrip- 
tion. The Jtotk$ bore fhe ihfcription; spid this 
pdtiihed.' with')^ even, before De Viot could 
•omd to delineate hod defcribe it. lie could only 
collect the remaining tradition^; and thefe men¬ 
tioned a very extraordinary circumfeance, in % 
perfonal exhibition of thjs God. 


The Inhabitants oil Little St. Bernard very pro- 
pedy considered their Petty, and. thofe pf Great 
St. Bernard (We may be lure) equally corifidercd 
the Jpve or Jehovah of their fa¬ 
thers ; to he the Grand Inljpc£tor pf the univerfe. 
ThVbplief. they peculiarly wiflug to exhibit, ip 
lome lively rf^efentation that fhoulh ifeike upoq 
their fenfe^. 'lender t$e groflhe&pfHeathenifm, 
Man was cp'ntirma|ly rep^ripf eyrary attribute in 
the nature, and every pttcpipjlahce in the perfon^ 
*1*? cprpomil and 

/W?*- ^SW hot refined 

f npugh, to 9 hcck this* teh^qcy of the mind, 
which we feel even now, under all the fublima- 
ljiiir ,-(IW _i- J: • 
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fo far from controuling this fenfitive turn, that 
it was controuled by it. Thus the attributes of 
the Godhead were exhibited to the view, in fuch 
an earthly, and, tangible form ; as now marks to 
our railed intellpds, the mere childhood and in¬ 
fancy: of the human underltanding. The Graian 
Mountaineers accordingly reprelented that lolcmn 
ckercife of power in the Divinity, the continual 
inlpcdioh of the world by him; and imprefied it 
perpetually upon their own minds, when they 
came to worlhip before his ftatuc; by giving his 
flatuc a large eve. This principle of theology, 
.which is lb peculiarly ulefiil to a Being like Man, 
and carries fuch a lilcnt efficacy with it to the 
heart of every thinking man; was kept up among 
fome of the more refined Heathens, by confider- 
ing the Sun in the Ikies as the very eye of God. 
This is a mod appofite image for the purpofej 
and l'peaks the fublimity of the fancy, that firft 
fuggellcd it. But it had one grand defeat. When 
the clouds of day came over the fun, or when the 
darknefs of night had covered it j then the eye of 
God was doled, in .the conceptions of men- 
They were therefore compelled to adopt an image, 
that was lets fplcndid and glorious, but more 
faithful and juft; one that fhould be always 
prelent at their devotions, always evincing its 
pretence by its radiation, and lo inculcating upon 
them always flic actual infpedion of their God. 
Where then could they find any fuch reprefettta- 

tion, 
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Hon, except in thofe fecret imitations of the full, 
which nature invefts with-its rays in their dark 
"beds within the earth, whith reflect them brightly 
even When they are drawn forth into day-light by 
Man, and lb become little funs themfelves for the 
decoration of his perfon ? We therefore find the 
Egyptians, thofe-fifft fcbolalrS iii the Heathen 
world, thofe firfl fathers of ; idolatry to it, and 
thofe greateft materialiaers of the fpiritualities of 
religion in all agesfurnifhing their Jupiter under 
the name of’Ofiris, with a feepter to fhow his fo- 
vereignty, ’and with bn eye at the end of it to fig- 
nify his inlpe&ion.' This eye they tnuft have 
formed of fome gem, tliat was at once important 
from its value, and conspicuous for its lufire. 
Exactly in. the fame fpirit, did the Romans of 
Little St. Bernard exhibit to themfelves the eye of 
their Penine Jove, by a Carbuncle t a gem of 
filch uneomihon vivacity* that it was fo- denomi¬ 
nated from its refemblancc to a burning coal. 
“ Of all the glowing gems,”- fays Pliny, “ the 
** principal are Carbuncles, denominated from 
“"their likenefs to firesV The antients had 
them from Tndia, Libya jand ^Ethiopia, Cana, 
ThracC, Arcadia, and Chiosthough modems 
find them in India -drily. Nor wasthereany 
f( goto,” adds Pliny “xnorefrequent in its ufe 

•flirty xxxvH. 7. " Pnncfpttum habent Cafbunctili, a fi- 
“ mUitudkw igaiuro 

among 
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“ among the antients °while we eonfider them 
As rare, even in India jtfejf.;-. IVe have conlc- 
quently rejected from the rank of Carbuncles, 
many that the .antients honoured with a place 
among than* W< eonfider the,Indian, as the only 
carbuncles in , reality; and carbuncles, therefore 
arc much .more valuable among us, than, they 
were among the Romans. AH this accounts fatis- 
tactoril) , for. fuch a gem as that being made ufe 
of upon the "Alps, to firndow forth the Providen¬ 
tial Eye of -God. . The Indies are to the modems 
almoft die only*cabinet of jewels, which Nature 
.has provided for the world j while the antients 
could unlock one, in various. regions. Yet tl»c 
Romans mufi have introduced, the idea and the 
application, when- their empire laid open the the¬ 
ology of Egypt to, them, and their-ietileraent on 
the Alps introduced it to the natives.; But : ho\y 
did the Alpine Romans apply this fun-Jlone, to 
their Jupiter Peninus- of Little St. Bernard ? The 
fiatue of him r having been already modelled, in 
the form of aman.; and this being the paly-form, 
in which Mam,can image out his God to himfclf; 
he was almady provided witb a pair of eyes. To 
have put out, -thefe, apd inforted.the oarbundefor 
them in the.pn4t4 e Jlif forehead, would have 
Been to deform tl^eir Jupiter into a Cyclops, and 


• Ibid. ibid. f< Nee foi* ilia gemma apu 4 anti^Ufl* /ufu 
*«- frequentior.** 

to 
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to brutalize their Penimis into a Polyphemc. To 
have retained thefe, and to have fixed the ca#L 
buncle for a third eye near them, would have 
beefi fiill worfe probably in their efiimation ; to 
have formed a figure, fueh as was not to bfc feen 
m the whole creation, a mere monfter and pro- 
mgy in nature. Either alfo would have been, I 
fuppofe, to break in upon the facrednefs of their 
religion, by violating the perform! fan&ity of their 
God. They therefore took a different courfe. 
Yet they did not aft as the Egyptians did, by 
placing a fcepter in his right hand, and fixing 
tlie carbuncle as an eye at the end of it. The 
right hand of their God had an expanded palm, 
equally in Peninus and in Jupiter; and could not 
hold a feepter. His left band too'had a palm 
half-expanded, in their Pfeninus; and was bran- / 
djfhing the thunder, in their Jupiter. They ac¬ 
cordingly placed the carbuncle on the top of the 
pillar, and clofe to the ftatee of their God 5 there 
to be. continually reminding his woffoippers bv 
its fplcndoor, of . foe ever-wakeful, ever-lively, 
e ver-luftrous eye of the Deity. In j^is fymbolical 
igiitfication, the wor/hippers appear to have ac- 
tually confidared it; the tradition of its exifterice* 
its pofitioft, and its import, remaining for many 
ages after .it had been taken away; and the 
Chriftians frill calling if, as. their Heathen fathers 
bad’boon ufcfo catfit before, with a variation in* 

ttdent to foe latter as Romans or as Natives, the 

eye 
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eye of Jupiter or the eye of Peninus. We thus 
fee tl»e rude mountaineers of the Alps, under the 
influence of Roman literature and the introduc¬ 
tion of Egyptian theology, riling Cuperiour to the 
generality of the Romans, and vying even with 
the Egyptians themfelves; in that highelt argu¬ 
ment of an exalted way of thinking, a dignity of 
fentiment concerning Godf. 

— III. — 


* Martin i. 403-404. “ II femble qu’il y ait ici deux fenti- 
“ mens contraires, l'nn tenant que cet Eicarboucle etoit l’oeil 
«* de Peninus, et l’autre que e’etoit l’aeil d e Jupiter. Maia 
* £ toute la difficult^ s’evanou'it, quand on fuppofe, ce qui eft 
“ certainement tres-vrai, que cet Efcarboucle pafla pour l’ceil 
«* de Peninus, tandis que la ftatue de ce Dieu fut fur pied 
Martin fuppofing without authority, and even againft autho¬ 
rity, though he affirms the point to be “ certainly very true,” 
that the ftatue of Pehimls was taken off from the pillar , in order 
to place Jupiter's in the room of it ; when we have actually feen 
the ftatue of Peninus to.heme remained on the pillar at Great St. 
Bernard, even when the pillar was new and Roman, and the 


ftatue of Jupiter to have been placed on another pillar. “ Mais 
“ des qu’on la ttra pour lui fubftituer celle de Jupiter,” when 
it was never taken iS»wn at all, “ l'Efcarboucle, far.sbouger de 
« place, potir ainfi dire, fans'fe reffentir du contre-coup de la 
« chftte de Peninus,” who had plainly received no fall either 
on Great or on.Little,St. Bernard, as he retained his name to 
the laft along with Jupiter on both, “ ni murmurer contre fon 
“ fort, rendit fur le champ it Jupiter les memes offices, qu’il 
“ avoit rendu ft fon aocien maitre, et prit le uom d ceil de Ju- 
« piter.” This account, even if founded on a of the 
ftatue of Jupiter being placed on the pillsfr of Peninus, wou'd 
ho 1 explain rhe variation in the name, and tell us why the ear- 

vf r Y buncJe 
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In this irianiier do we fee the Jupiter of the 
Pennine. Alps, ftanding ere6t on his Olympus at 

Great 

buncle was called the eye pf Jupiter and the eye of Peninusi 
It was not a prior generation of theie mountaineers, that called 
it the eye of Peninus; and a pofteriour one, that named it the 
eye of Jupiter. De Viot, a prior writer, denominates it the 
eye of Jupiter ; while Guichenon, a pojieriour one, maintains 
it was the eye of Peninus. Each indeed fpoke only from the 
traditions, remaining among fuch of his cotemporaries as con¬ 
verted with each; this reciting the tradition of the Natives, 
for their fathers attributing it to Peninus ; and that repeating 
the equal tradition of the Romans , for their anceftors aferibing 
it to Jupiter. 

“ Non-obftant ce revets, les paroles de Servins, que nous 
“ venons rapporter,” to winch I have alluded before, and all 
which I fhall foon deliver at full length in the text, “nous ap- 
“ prennent que le culte de Peninus continuoit encore de fon 
temps dans les Alpes, e’eft & dire, vers.le millieu de quatri- 
erne ficcle.” The ftatue of Peninus, then, was not taken 
<jff from his pillar, and Dora Martin is finally his own refuter. 

“ Mais quelle efpece de Divinity etoit le Dieu Penin ? La 
*' premiere pensee, qui m’eftveDU la-defiiis, eft que ce Dieu 
“ pouvoit etre," what J have fliown him pojttiveip to be, “ Ju- 
<■ piter. Les mot? d’Optimo Maximo, inferez dans Pinfcriptipn 
“ de Guichenon, conduifept naturellement h ce ientiment, 
“ auffi-bien que 1 'epitheHt Summits, que donnent d Penninus 
«* l’ltineraire d’Antonin et la Table ofi Notice des villcsan 
argument founded Iblely on a blunder in Dom Martin, the 
vroii Samns in Antoninc’i Itinerary and Peutinger’s Table, 

as 
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Great St. Bernard, frretching out one leg to the 
Greek Alps of Little St. Bernard, and fo ftriding, 

like 

as we have feen before, being applied to the mountain , and not 
to the God. ” Selon moi, tout cela etoit confirme par le mot 
■“ Celt.e, dont Pennimis a ete forme. Car Pen oil Penn fig- 
uifie tete, fommety lieu elrvi. Or les Gaulois, qui habitoient 
“ les Alpes Pennines, pouvoient avoir donne ce nom oi fur- 
“ nom a leur Jupiter, faifant allufion du rang qu’il tenoit dans 
les deux, et it fa qualite de Chef ct de Pere les Dieux et de* 
“ Hommes.” Dotn Martin thus (uppofes Peninus might be 
Jupiter, then adduces for it an argument that proves he <was, 
and confirms all by urging, that the mountaineers might give 
Jupiter the name of Peninus, as the Pen or Head of all nature. 
'To arguments of mere polfibility, little reply is requifite. I 
fliall only obferve therefore, that we may juft as well fuppofe 
Jupiter to have been called Capitolinas at Rome, becaufe he 
was the Caput or Chief of the Gods. 

« D’ailleUrs feeil de Peninus fembloit avoir etc, Pegard des 
« Gaulois de VAppcnnin ,” where he means the Alps though he 
names the Apennines , " non un deplacement att lieu de l ceil de 
«* Jupiter , fi connu dans l’antiquite felon Macrobe,” or, 
as he meant to fey, had not been difplaced to make room for the 
eye of Jupiter, and fo the ftatue of Peninus had not (as he had 
previoufly faid it had) been removed for Jupiter’s; “ mais 
« une exprefiion fynonyme en leur langue de ces meows 
« termes: outre que fi Peninus avoit ete un nom local, comme 
« quelques auteurs Pont cru, la conjefture auroit eu encore 
« pi us de lien." How ftraugely does the author here lofe 
himfelf in a wildernefs, by adhering to no one path, but turning 
afide into the thickets on the right and left, and yet not having 
the (pint to beat through them again upon any fide! 

‘t j e fortifiois toutes ces conjeftures, du raifonnement fui- 
« vant. Qpand on fait, difois-je, attention a la coutume dc» 
« Remains, d’evoquer les Dieux Tutefeires d’un pays ennemi 
« aVant de Pattaquer, avec promefie de. leur eriger des Tcm- 

Y a. “ £.lM 
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like a Coloflus, acrofs this arch of the mountains. 
In his temple upon the Plain of Jove, as Simlcr 

additionally 

“ pies dins quelque province de 1’empire; et qu’on ne voit ni 
“ monument, ni memoire, ni veftige, qu’ils fe foient jamai* 
“ acquittes de leur voeu i l’egard de Peninus,” when the prin¬ 
ciple itfelf applies only to towns, and befieged towns; when, 
if it is thus applied to nations, it would deftrOy the diftin£t ex¬ 
igence, not merely of Peninus, but of almoft all the national 
Gods of antiquity ; and when Dom Martin has actually given 
us one dedication by Terentius Varro, the conquerour of the 
country, to “ the Genius of the Place,” and another by Lucius 
Lucilius to the God Peninus exprefsly; “ pendant qu’il eft cer- 
“ tain, que le culte de ce Dieu ne fut jamais interrompu ni al- 
“ tere j qu’au contrairc il fubfifta toujours dans le meme en- 
“ droit, quoique fa ftatue en cut retiree et enlevee,” though, 
if the ftatue of Peninus was removed to make room for Jupiter’s, 
it is not pojjible for the nuorjhip of Peninus to have continued: 
“ il ell, ce fcmble, hors de doute, que le Jupiter, qu’on lui 
“ fuhfiitua, etoit le usime Dieu que lui , et qu’il n’y avoit d'autre 
“ difference entre eux, finon que l’un etoit de la faqon et du 
1 “ gofit des Romaics, et l’autre de la fa<;on et du gout des Gau- 
“ lois.” Dom Martin thus finilhes his argument, He was to 
prove Peninus and Jupiter, to be the fame Deity; and he aflerts 
the ftatue of Jupiter, to have been fulftituted for that of Peni¬ 
nus. He was to prove fome worlhip to have been paid to Pe¬ 
ninus by the Romans; and proves jt by their—taking away the 
ftatue of Peninus, and worlhipping their own Jupiter’s in the 
Toom of it. 

Dom Martin has thus run one complete career of arguments, 
lie fet out with afierting as “ certainly very true,” that the 
carbuncle " paffed tor the eye of Peninus, fo long as the ftatue 
“ of this God was upon its legs; bnt when this was token 
“ away to fubftitute that of Jupiter in its place, the parbun- 
« cle-o-rcndered immediately the fame offices to Jupiter, which 
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additionally informs us, « the monuments of the 
countiy report a certain idol, to have been wor- 
“ Ihipped on this mountain ; which gave anfevers 
“ t0 al [ who a A ed quejlions of it V’ In the original 

formation of the mind of man, he is let with a 

“ 11 had rcnJ ered to its ancient matter, and took the name of 
“ the e y e ot Jupiter.” Thus the worfliip of Peninus, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of Dom Martin and the inference of Com- 
mon-fenfe from it, was fet a/de for that of J„p;, fr . But the 
author in the next paragraph finds, that the worfliip of Peninus 
was not fet afide at all. Servius proves, that it was continued 
down to his lime, and Dom Martin cannot refill his evidence. 
Yet how does he reconcile it with his own aflertion before ? 
In this tafy and natural manner. He confiders Jupiter to be 
the very fame with Peninus himfelf.the new mailer with the old 
one, and the God fuhftitutcd with the Deity to whom he was 
fubjlituted. He therefore aflerts now in terms, that there was 
“ no difplacing” of Peninus by Jupiter; and that Jupiter and 
Peninus are the fame God, only differenced by fynonimous 
appellations. But he finally fortifies” all, by Hill affirming 
“ the flatue of Peninus to have been withdrawn and carried 
“ off," by Hill aflerting “ the worfliip of this God not to have 
“ been ever interrupted or altered," and by Hill averring ex- 
prefsly, “ that the Jupiter, who was fulflltuted in the room of 
“ Peninus, was the fame God with him. " Such a maze of 
confulion have we here, the walks all running into each other, 
diverging on the right, converging on the left, and both con¬ 
verging and diverging in the fame point at times. I have 
however provided a clue ia the text, that threads all thefe 
mazes completely; and I refer my reader for another fet of 
obfervations, to a note at the clofe of this dilfertation. 

' Simler 83. “ Domeflicis monumentis proditum ell, in 

“ hoc monte idolum quoddam fuifle, quod petentibus refponfa 
deijerit.” * 
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ftrbng, becaufe a neceffary, inclination: to futu¬ 
rity. His exigence reaching beyond the homou 
of Time, and running into the depths of Eter¬ 
nity, his mind is powerfully bent and turned 
towards the future. But, as corruption clouds 
his difcernment, the Great Future of Eternity is 
loft to his view, and only the Petty Future of 
Time remains an object to him. About this he 
becomes very anxious. From the dimmer ftate 
of his moral perception, all thole rays of vifion, 
which were to fix upon the diftant ages of Eter¬ 
nity, converge much fooner to a point, and fix 
only on the near objects of Time. Himfclf, his. 
friends, his family, all engage the attention of 
his contradledly provident reafon. Oracles were 
thus multiplied to an aftonifhing number, under 
that fyftem of opinions and pracHles which vC 
call Heathenilin, and which muft for ever remain 
as a brand of infamy, on the head and heart of 
man. It was thus, that the Pennine Jupiter be¬ 
came oracular on Great St. Bernard. But, as the 
domeftick monuments add, “ Bernard, a prieft 
e< of Aofta, threw down this idol r .” S.ucfi con- 
fufion does popular luftory make, with chrono¬ 
logy 1 The prieft of Aofta lived only in the tenth- 
century ; and tlsefe hills muft have had 'Chriftia- 
nity adopted among them, fix ages before,. In, 

0 

* Simler 84. “ Beraardus, faceidtjs ex Augylfc’i PnetoriA, 

(< —idoiuni dejecit.” 

the 
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the reign of Conftantinc, the Alps muft have 
fhared with all the Roman world, in the happi- 
nefs of having the Sun of Chriftiauity, which had 
been fo long moving behind a fcrcen of clouds, 
and difpenfing its light fecretly through the 
univerfc; now breaking out in its full blaze of 
brightnefs, upon them. Accordingly a writer of 
the adjoining Vallais, who appears from his par¬ 
ticularity to ftand upon fome evidence of do- 
meftick monuments, reports ; that “ alxnit the 
“ year 339 the younger Confiantine caufcd the 
“ ftatue of Jupiter, which was” in the Temple 
at the height of the pafiage, to be removed 
St, Bernard the prieft of Aofia, therefore, is con¬ 
founded with another St. Bernard, who removed 
the fiatue probably by the order of Contlantinc; 
and who by this a 61 left his name to the moun¬ 
tain, long before the prieft of Aoira lived ! . But, • 
as Simlcr tubjoins, <£ the vulgar report idly,” in 
their perpetual mode of rearing the lupcrftrufturc 
of fable upon the foundation of hiftory; “ that 
the Damon who gave anfziers was driven by 
“ certain adjurations of the Prieft’s, into a hor- 
t( rihle den of this mountain, and is there kept 


* Sauffure iv, S29. “ De Rivaz, auteur Valaifan, pretend 
** que vers 1 ’an 339 Confiantine le Jcune fit abattre la fiatue 
« de Jupiter, qui etoit au haut du pafiage.”' 

‘ See voL ii, chap, i. fed, 4. hereafter, 

y 4 “ imprifoned 
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“ imprifoned to , this day V’ Or, as Simler re¬ 
peats the fubflance of all with tome additions in 
another place, this priefl * e threw down the idol 
“ which flood on the top of the Pennine Hill, 
ff and by his prayers drove away the Deemon who 
“ infejled this road v .” 

u Simler 84. “ Vulgus nugatur, Damonem qui refponfa 

“ dederit, ab eo in horrendum fpecum hujus montis quibuf- 
“ dam adjurationibus compulfum, illic quafi carcere quodam 
“ detineri. ” 

v Simler 247. “ Hie—idolura, quod in Summo Pennino 
“ erat, dejecit; aePaemonem, qui iter hoc infeftum reddebat, 
“ precibus, fuis depulit.” 

I have previoufly differed, in a note, one courfe pf argu¬ 
ments in Dom, Martin’s Religion of the Gaul?, concerning this 
idol Feninus or this God Jupiter; and have fhown the argu¬ 
ments,, to be dll tangled in mazes and perplexed with errour?. 
But the author confummates his confufion, by entering imme-. 
» diately on a new epurfe of arguments, in direS and profcjjed. 
oppnjition to thofe. 

“ Mai? toute? ces conjectures,” he fays, tpm. i. liy. i. 
p. 4.04-505, “ fi bicn appuyees en apparence, un feul pajjkge 
** de Macrobe les renmerfe. Gar cet auteur nous apprend, 
“ que le SoLeil paffoit dans l’pfprit de J’aijtiquite la phu recule'e, 

pour etre l’ceil de Jupiter. Splem Jovjs oculurn appellat 
Antiquitas,’” not rcmotijjima to anfvver la plus recultc, but 
fimply jdntiquitas, *“ L. i. Saturn, p. ii.’” Les Egyptiens, 
“ ajoute-il, pour faire^ entendre qu’Ofiris, etojt vraiment le 
“ Soleil, fe fervoient j,’un Hierpglyphe pour exprimer l^ur 
tl ereance, qui confiftoit en un feeptre, au bout duquel ,il$ 
“ placoicnc un ceil; ce qui fignifioit tout a la fois, et qu’ 
“ Ofiris etoit.le §oleil, ft qu’il ayoit toq? lea droits et honneurs^ 
“ de la royaute, et que dc plus haut de. ciel iljettoit les yeux 

“ fur 
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But I hafien to remark, that feveral of the in- 
feriptions whic h have been found upon Great St. 

Bernard, 

fur toutes chofes, et les confideroit. Plutarque avoit dit la 
“ raeme chofe, long terns avant Macrobe. On reprefente, 
“ dit-.il, Ie Soldi et le Roi 0 (iris par un ceil et un feeptre, 
To» y<*-( Bounded xat Kuptov Oc-tpiv xai nw'lfa ypcL$&o~ty . 19 

When the Sun was exhibited with a feepter and an eye, he was 
fo exhibited only as the reprefentative of Jupiter himfelf. The 
Sun could otherwife have had no claim to either. Nor could 
the Sun be otherwi(e faid, t<? call his “ eyes” over all things, 
and to “ confider” them. When alfo Ofiris was exhibited in 
the fame manner, he was equally exhibited in the fame capacity, 

. aqd as equally a reprefentative of Jupiter. The figure of the Sim 
could never have been fo dreft out, in reference merely to the 
Sun itfelf. The figure of Ofiris could ftill iefs be dreft out fo, 
in allufion to the Sun. Ofiris was not the reprefentative of a 
reprefentative. Both ftood in the fame fymbolical relation to 
One original, and both were therefore accommodated with the 
fame fymbols. flutarch therefore diftinguifhes Ofiris exprefsly 
from the Sun, in the very paflage referred-to above ; when he 
fays, that “ the Sun and Ofiris” were b,oth furniflied with an 
eye and a feepter. 

“ Le paflage de Caton PAncien, que j’ai promts, concourt 
‘‘ au a fortifier cette veritc. L’age d’or, dit-il, felon Antio- 
“ chut de Siracufe, a dure jufqu' au dernier roi d’ltalie, ap- 
“ pel 16 Apis ; de cet Apis eft venu le nom de la Deeffc Apcn- 
** nina r qui revient au mot Latin Taurina.” This laft claufir, 
and one word before, do not give us the exa<fl import of 
Cato’s words. ‘‘ Aurea setas,” he fays, “ ufque ad Apim, 
“ Dearum Italic ultimum, lit Antiochus Siracufanns feribit; 
'* a quo Aptnninety quant Taurinam idem interpretatur whom 
Antiochus interprets to be the fame Goddefs wirh Taurina. 
** Or, il eft certain, qu’ Apis etoit pris pour 1 c Soltil, et ho- 

“ nor* 
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Bernard, referring to this Oracular Daemon, this 
Jupiter of the Romans, and this Peninas of the 

Natives; 

“ nore en cetfe qualite. «« Apis in civitate Memphi Solis in- 
*“ ftar excipitur.’” Macrob. Saturn. Liv. i. c. 21.” The 
derivation of the name, either of the Apenniue hills or of the 
Goddefs Apcnnina , from one Apis “ the laft of the Gods of 
“ Italy 5 ” is one of thofe ridiculous etymologies, which the 
childiflmefs of -antiquarianifm is continually forming, in all 
ages and in all nations. or have we the'lead: evidence of 
hiftory, or even of probability j that Apis was ««the laft of 
“ the Gods °f Italy,” or that he was the fame with the God 
of Memphis in Egypt. The Memphian Apis, we may be fure, 
was only exhibited like Ofiris and the Sun, with an eye and 
with a feepter j as equally a reprefentative with both, of the 
all-infpefting and all-controuling Jove, “ Solis iufiar ex- 
“ cipitur,” 

“ II leroit inutile apres cela, d’expliquer le-Dieu Peninus 
“ autrament que du Soleil. La jcunelTe, qu’on lui donnoir, 
“ et ta nudiic, font des cuncleres qui le fuivent partout, anfli- 
“ bien qu’Apollon, qui etoit lui-memc le Soleil ;” when, as 
Dom Martin has told us himfelf, Peninus has thofe appro¬ 
priated attributes of Jupiter, “ Optimtis Maximus,”- ex- 
prefsly aftigned to him in the infeription upon his pillar, “ et 
“ e’eft peut-etre pour conferver le fouvenir, ou quelque idee, tie 
“ la nature de ce Dieti, que les Roma ins donnerent au Jupiter 
“ qu’ils mirent en fa place, uue couronne radiale, qui eft In 

couronne prnpre du Soleilwhen all probable, and even all 
pojjible, arguments arc precluded for ever, by this Deity being 
actually denominated Jupiter Pceainus, upon a Roman .inferip¬ 
tion. But, before I leave this Concluding argument of the 
author’s,-let me juft remark upoH it; that even in the very 
moments, when he is endeavouring to make him the Sun, 
.whom he has made Jupiter before, he revolts from his prefent 
purpofe, recoils back to his former, and fays “ it was poffibly 

hi 
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Natives; give us his national appellation with an 
ce inftead of an e, and fo reprefent tlie God as 

Paninus, 


" te preferve the remembrance or feme idea of the nature of 

thls God > that the Romans gave to Jupiter, whom they 
*• fet up in his place, a radial crown, which is the crown pro- 
” P er to Sun.” After he has declared the paflage of Ma- 
crobius, to "overturn aft his conjedures” of this Alpine God 
being Jupiter, and after he has pronounced it “ vain to explain 
“ the God Peninus otherwife than of the Sun j” he exp reft Jy 
makes him Jupiter, in the very ad of proving him the Sun. 

I have entered into both thefe notes concerning Dom Martin, 
becaufe a copy of his work is rare at prefent in England, be- 
caufe the celebrity of it is impofing upon the credulity of our 
writers, and a refutation was neccflary to the vindioation of 
my text. I attempted in vain for many months, by a reference 
to my friends, to procure a copy or an extraft. John Haw. 
kins Efq. at laft, moft obligingly wrote for me to Wolfem- 
buttle in Germany, and procured me a tranfeript of Chapter 
xxix. Book ii. p.401 8tc., from the magnificent library there. 
Stilhthe conneding paflage in chap. viii. p. 298 &c. was want- 
mg. Nor was I able to proceed, till that ready and prompt 
friendlinefs, which has diftinguifhed the condnd of Andrew 
Lumifden Efq. towards me, and which had already fupplied 
me with a large extrad from Guichenon j gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of ranging over all Dom Martin, by accidentally pro- 
curing a copy, and diredly tranfmitting it to me in Cornwall. 
From a clofe examination of thefe pafiages then, I may fafely 
affirm, that the work has more celebrity than merit; that the 
author has puzzled his inquifitive mind, by running away too 
rapidly upon the fc?nt of learning; and has hurt his critical 
difeernment, by the dull which he has ra: fed about him, in 
the buftle of his in-efficient operations. 


Yet 
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Peninus, not Peninus. Whence then arifes this 
ilrange variation of the name ? It arifes from a 

circum- 


Yet the Hiftory of the Gauls in Ant. Un. Hift. xviii. 573, 
written by the late Pfalmanazar, has taken, his account with ai( 
its abfurdity; and even added to the abfurdity, by a confuted- 
nefs purely its own. The God Peninus, it fays, “ was repre- 
“ fented as a young man naked, on a column reared to him on 
“ the top of Mount St. ,Bernard the L,e/s hy L. Lucilius 
when it fliould have laid, on Mount St. Bernard the Greater, 
as there isLucilius’s column; “ and is fliled Optimus Maximus ; 
“ whence it is concluded, that he was the fame with the 
“ Gaulish Jou or Jove. What feems to confirm this beyond all 
“ quejlion is, that the column on which it," Lucilius’s ftatue of 
Peninus, “flood, is indifferently, called the column of Jove 
“ and of Peninus,” when Lucilius’s pillar 00 Great St. Bernard 
is only infer'ibed to Peninus, and the pillar on Little St. Bernard 
is alone denominated the Column of Jove ; “ and the carbuncle 
“ that was placed onthat is, on the pillar of Lucilius, 
which had no carbuncle upon it, as only the pillar on Little St. 
Bernard had one, “ the eye of Jove and the eye of Peninus 
“ (Guichenon, Hiftory. of Savoy, tom. i. lih, i. c. 4. Vide 
“ relig. de Qaul. li,b. ii, c. 29). But, fince by the eye of Ju- 
** piter was meant the Sun from all antiquity ( vide Macrob. 
V Saturn, lih, i. c. 21), and the carbuncle was a proper emblem 
“ of this loft Deity," Pfalmanazar very naturally adding this 
Broke to the touches of Dom Martin, and arguing with him 
from that perpetual communion of .lejjir attributes among the 
Gods .of Heathenifm, by which Dom Martin has transformed 
ap acknowledged Jupiter with a radial crown, into an Apollo or 
the Sun, and from which, if it was purfued to its full length, 
we fho.uld leave no difliudlion at all among the Heathen Gods; 

“ why may we not as well fuppofe thia ftatue, naked and 
“ youthful as' it was, to have been dedicated to it, rather than 
“ to Jupiter,” though the author himfelf has already produced 

an 
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circumftance, that has a peculiar affinity with our 
prcfent lubjed. I have therefore led to it before, 
and go on to conlider it now. 

Livy’s teilimony againft the paffiige of Han¬ 
nibal over the Pennine Alps, has been frequently 
appealed to with an air of triumph, by thole who 
feel their weaknefs too fenfibly to walk upon 
their own legs, and arc therefore obliged to 
hobble on the crutches of authority. Thelc form 
the multitude of readers, even of writers too; 
and, with all fuch, the appeal is very natural. 
•Who is fo likely to know the route that Hannibal 
did or did not take, as his own hiliorian, as the 
general hiliorian of the Romans too, as a Roman 
living only two centuries afterward, as a writer 
of the firlt credit and dignity in the empire 
of liiftory ? Such are the ftrong realbns, that have 


an argument for its being dedicated to Jupiter, “ which feems 
“ to confirm this beyond all quejlion." The hiliorian has 
adopted the confufednefs, with the opinions, of the difquifitor. 
“ The infeription is,” add? a note to all, “ LueiusLutilim Deo 
“ Penino Optimo Maximo Donum tied it: the column was of 
** marble, and about fourteen feet in height.” The hiftorjr 
thus completes its own confufednefs, concerning thefe two 
mountains. The inscription is on the Great St. Bernard, and the 
column On the Little. Nor can I refrain from obferving at the 
clofe, That learning is a heavy meal, which requires a ftrong 
concoftive power within, to; break it into its confiituent parts, 

and make it minifter to aourilhment, health, or vigour. 

•• 

induced 
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induced all age:! of literary inquiry, implicitly to 
receive the atteftation of Livy/ and eagerly to 
repel Hannibal from Great St. Bernard! But 
with tliofe who can examine the evidence of 
facte, who dare to think with even a Livy againft 
them, and even prefume to call a Livy hiinfclf, 
that monarch in hiftory, to the bar of their lite¬ 
rary republicanilm; the aftertions of Livy will 
have only the weight of his reafons. Merely as 
thefe are of moment, will thofe be contidered of 
importance. Yet no petulance of crlticifm thould 
be ihown to fucli an author. The monarch 
thould be revered, w hen the man is tried. The 
authority of I,ivy, indeed, thould be contidered 
as ever rcfpcdable in itfclf; nor thould any opi¬ 
nion be lightly taken up againft it, efpceially on 
a point of hiftory lb near to his own times. But 
his tciiimony is really of no-weight, in the pre- 
fcnt cafe. It is contradicted by thofe inferiptions 
above. It is oppolcd by the whole tenour of 
Polybius’s hiftory of Hannibal. It is encoun¬ 
tered by the whole tenour even of his own. It 
is finally and lor ever overthrown, by fome 
ftriking notices in other and earlier parts of his 
general hiftory. This hitlorian therefore, who 
Bands ftriding like a Giant acrofs the plain and 
by lire temple on Great St. Bernard, brandifhing 
liis iron mace, and forbidding me all paffage with 
Hannibal along that avenue; I am compelled to 

face, 
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face becaulc he flops me, to knock down became 
he would diflodge me, and to march over liia 
proftrate body (if I can) into Italy. 

— IV. — 

“ I WONDER THAT IT IS DOUBTED,” llC fay?v 
“ BY WHAT WAY HANNIBAL PASSED THE ALPS; 
** AND THAT IT IS POPULARLY BELIEVED, HE 
“ PASSED BY THE PeNINE, AND THE VERY NAME 
" WAS THENCE DERIVED TO THIS RIDGE Of THE 

. “ Alps 

The name of the Pennine Alps, undoubtedly, is 
not borrowed from the march of the Pmu or 
Carthaginians over them. It flowed from that 
great well-lpring of half the antient appellatives 
in Europe, the Ccltick language; the language, 
which we know to have been lpokcn in the days 
pf Hannibal, all over France, all over thefe 
Britiih ifles, in the well and fouth of Germany, 
the cult of Spain, the north of Italy, and the 
Alps; and the language, which was lpokcn in 
pm own Cornwall within thefe very few years, is 
flill lpokcn in our own W ales, in our ow n High¬ 
lands and Wcftern Ifles of Scotland, and (I bc- 

r Livy xxi. 38. “ Miror ambiy, qiianam Alpes tranCent; 

u et vu lg6 credere, l’enino, atqur indc nomen et jugo Alpitmv 
“ 'indicum, tranrgrdTum." .. , 
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lieve) in many parts of Bretagne, Bifcay, or 
Ireland, to the prefent day; having formed an 
infinite number of local appellations, in all. 
By tliis extenfive and. long-lived language, the 
Alps were naturally denominated in that general 
mode of characterizing, which is always the firft 
cxercifc of the human mind in diferimination ; 
Alps or Hills, Penine of Heights, and Penine 
Alps or Hill-Heights. The Alps of Italy were 
originally denominated Albs and Alpions ; as late 
as the days of Strabo, a high hill juft beyond the 
caftern termination of the Alps, was fill deno¬ 
minated Albion ; even two. towns of the Ligurian 
Intcmelii and Ingauni on the Alps, were then 
called Albium Intemelium and ^/^-ingaunum; 
even two of the Ligurian tribes thcmfelves, were 
then named Albioeci and Albien/es x ; and our own 
ifiand took the appellation of Albion, before it was 
inhabited, and .when it was only feen, from the 
firft part of it that was feen,- the firft that would 
therefore attach an appellation to> it, the fhining 
chalk-cliffs of Doyer. We have, actually a Ro¬ 
man Route for- a part of our ifiand, that gives us 
the fame name of. Alps for a .range, of our own 
mountains, Jhc fame appellation-of Pennine fata 

-* Strabo iv. -309 and 30, So vrehirc AJlls at this day hr 
Switzerland, Wald-nacht Alp , Alp nacii, Alp bach, jf^-fehe- 
lenhorn, &c. Coxe i. 241, 2S8, 308, 350,-and 299. And fp 
we have Albenga, a town among'thdfe' which were formerly 
called die Maritime Alps, the Allutfgaunum of the*text probably. 

particular' 
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particular point of them, and the lame accumu¬ 
lation • of bile upon the other for both. A Ro¬ 
man town is placed by it on the borders of Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkfhite, With this Italian title to 
it, “ Ad Alpes Beninas?.” Nor is the appella¬ 
tion of Pennine yet loft entirely, among our Eng- 
lifh Alps. They have loft the name of Alps in¬ 
deed, while the Italian have retained it but have 
retained the appellation of Pennine, while the 
Italian have loft it. An abrupt peak at this point 
between Yorkfhire and Lancalhifc, is ftill deno¬ 
minated Prs-hull in records and Pend- le-hill in 
converfation; a lofty moor not far from it, is 
equally called P*K«-how or Penn -ow ; and a great 
mountain to the north of both, is named Pen- i- 
guent z . Nor was the appellation of Pen con¬ 
fined, merely to the Alps of Italy or to the Alps 
of Britain. That twin-brother in the gigantic* 
family of Italian mountains, the Apennuie, is fo 
called as A Pbnine or The Heights. This is 
plain a* once, to a mind familiar with etymology; 
but is rendered plain to every mind, by two or 
three incidents of an extraordinary nature. In 
that excrefcence of abfurdity upon the body of 
fottiftmefs, which made the Heathens fo grofsly 
■ affimifete their Deities to men, as even to gme 
them fcxual diftinOions, and clafs them m 


» Iporiaen fit, Iter viiu 

* Hitivry of Manchefter i. * 9 ** 

VOL. I. Z 


males 
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inales or females j the God Petthtus of theft hills, 
was actually changed into a Goddefs at times, 
knd denominated Penina of Apennind by the Ro¬ 
mans. * f The very places by which Hannibal broke 
* f into Italy " Servius informs us, with a peculiar 
Utility, for the prefent work, are called the 
“ Apennine Alps ; though I have read, that the 
“ Alps are fo called from the Goddefs Penina , 
** which is there worshipped From “ Apia 
“ the lafi of the Gods of Italy,” Cato the Elder 
tells us on the authority of Antiochus the Syra- 
eufap, “ is derived the name of the Goddefs Apen - 
u nitta; which the tame writer interprets by 
“ Taurina b ,” or the Goddefs of the Taurini, 
that very nation under the Pennine Alps, to 
whofe capital, Turin, I have repeatedly noticed 
Hannibal to be now tending.* Even fo late as 
Strabo’s time, a point of the Alps to the eall was 
ftill called the Apennines as the Carni, he notes, 
inhabited about Aquileia, as “ contiguous to the 
“ Cami is the Apennine Mountain ,” and:as “ among 

the places-near Illyricum .and the Adriatic^/, is 

* Serviu** ** Detnque loca ipfa, qu* £ Annibal} rupit, 
•*’ Apennioas Aipea rocantur; qaamvis legatur, a PentnA Bed, 

•* quz ibi colinjr, Alpes vocari’' Comment. on Avneid x ■ 
(Dom Mat-tin i. 402 and Ant. Un. Hlft.xviii. 573}. 

'V Cato. A quo [Apt] Apehnuia,quarnTauriham ideni 

[AqSoeKtis Syaacu&nusJ interpretatur/’ Macrob. SaturaV 
i. a 1 (Bom Mania 405 and AM. Ud. Hift. xrin.fyfi.' 
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“the Ape)ntine Mountain mentioned already®.” 
But in the Tables of Pcutingcr we have even 
the Apennine hills, by an inverfe ratio of deno¬ 
mination; called exprefsly the Pennine dips j thofe 
Tables prdenting to us thefe ftages between 
Genoa and Lucca, where the road runs dircdtly 
under the Apennine and along the tea, “ Genua 
Ricina xv. Ad Solaria vi. In Alps 
** Penniso ii, i . k i. ... . Lune 
“ Luca ....... i d . All this decifively fhows 

^the Apennine Mountains and the Pennine Alps* 
to bear the very fame appellation in reality as 
Well as in appearance. That long line of moun¬ 
tains, which runs like the great back-bonc of 
Italy from the head through the upper half of the 
body, and then forks off into two fhort thighs 
and legs for the lower half* obtained the defigna- 
tion of the Apennine, and has kept it. That 
bolder line of mountains, which fifes like a mi¬ 
litary'rampart before Italy, juft whdre its natural 
barrier of the fea deferts it; and fo runs from the 
Adriatick, fo turn in an angle for the Mediter- 

* Strabo iv. 316-31 j. . T» xa% AxvMfal* Ttrst oir.&ri —fca;»oi. 
——Sk T uv Ka^kTf To jksftnufoi epovi- sod. ' 9 JJFOV TTii 

• xru nr AfpiH—trl to t» Arntmop ofn to Thii new kind 

of Apennine greatly perplexed the criticks, and fo put 

them Upon the raftt dexterity Of altering. But the recurrence 
of the name fliows thi orthography to be right, sad ay con* 
text above accounts f8f both. 

* Second fegmeUt of the Tables. ' 

2a 
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Tahean, :and' infiilateltaly from Germany and 
'Gaule^ acquiring thegerieral denomination of 
the Alps, obtained alfo the particular appellation 
of the Pennine Alps. Thus alio that broad wall 
of mountains, which ftretches in the partial length 
oi our own ifland from Derbyshire into Scotland, 
and once partitioned the inhabitants on either lido 
into diftin& kingdoms, as it frill throws them into 
feperate counties; equally, aflumed the general 
name of Alps, and equally took the particular 
title of Pennine Alps. But both thefe Alps, the ' 
Englifh and the Italian, acquired the defignation 
of Pennine (I mull obfcrve in reference to the 
prefent hifrory) at one Ipecial point of their 
courfe; becanfe theVe was only this paliagc over 
the Italian, and that over the Englifh, for many 
ages e . 

Why however is the name fo frequently writ* 
ten, in the inferiptions that have been found upon 
Great St Bernard, not Prnine but P<rnine ? For 
the very rcalon, that is here intimated by Livy 
himfelf. Even fo near to the days of Hannibal, it 
was “ popularly .believed,” Livy himfelf acknow¬ 
ledges, that Hannibal “ pafled by the Penine” 
tills, and that “ the very name was—derived” ' 

>, *» * ♦ . . ? ’ v, .* ' o ' 

J ' «•» -' ^ " At t' 

^Hiftoj^ otMancheftar i. 194! Pyrensei rnontes, qui 
Hifpanjam a Gallia dividujit,' j^w nominantur a ProcopLcr, 

" libro primp” (Siifaler 

from 
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from thcr Pdni -of his army.' The name I mutt 
remark, was ift Livy's time equally pronounced 
and written, not as it is now written and pro¬ 
nounced both in Englifh and in French, and as 
it was alfo pronounced and written among the 
later Romans, P*«»ine, but Perinc •„ and there¬ 
fore Hided eafily upon the tongue then, into 
Parwine. Tradition being certain of the march, 
Reafon very naturally laid hold of the name; 
the accidental Hmilarity between the denomina- 
’ tion of the hills and the defignation of the army, 
being confidered as the regular refult of the 

fa6l. To thofe indeed who were un-acquaintcd 

with the earlier hiftory of the hills, and did not 
know the appellation to be prior to the march; 
the iimilarity mull irrefiftibly appear, to be de¬ 
rived from the incident. Nor did either the tra¬ 
dition, or the imagination, end with Livy s days. 
In fpite of all that even a Livy could lay again ft 
it, the current of tradition llill Howcd on with 
on-abated force, and Hill carried this congenial 
weed of imagination along with it. It had its 
fpring in the well of truth, and therefore main¬ 
tained its cQuric. About feventy years aflenvard, 
Pliny Hill found the popular opinion to be the 
lame ; and even paid it the refpeft, of noticing the 
whole with afeeming approbation, and of actually 
adopting a part of it himfelf. Speaking of Hie 
Qraian and Pennine Alps, he calls them -Gra,an 
- and Pa-nine;” and “ over thefe they fay the 

% 3 “ 1 « Ut 
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‘ r P«ni pafied, and Hercules ever the Graian f .“ 
Even as latei$ the formation of. wh*t is called 
the Notitia Imperil, and below the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, we have thefe Alps 
Sometimes called “ Pfwrings,” and fometimes 
P*»in® . Put Marcellinus fiiys expre% a 
little before, that “ ftpm this march the Alps 
“ were denominated PawrinaeV’ Ptolemy alfo, 
at a period much earlier than either the tir ^» c f 
Marcellinus or the date of the Notitia, and 
mounting up within feventy or eighty years off 
the days of Pliny 5 calls, the Pennine Alps, not 
merely “ Paraiae,” but with a much clofer affi- 
milatian to the tradition, actually and exprefsly 
Poor.® ’■ ’ In fame of the • inscriptions too. 
Upon Great St. Bernard, we have not only, as I 
have fhown above, « Jovi Pmipo,” but alfo in 
this very ftmin of affunilation that-Ptolemy ufes, 
(t ' j° v i P<sno k . AH d,emonftrates the vigour 
of belief, diffufed through the whole compafs of 
the Romap fnipir^ and working through a 

1 Plin y “*■ *?• “ Gniai atque Foenlou; h|s Ptrnoi, 
“ Graiia Hcreulem, trapfiffc mecaoraot.” 

f t. 117 and 115. Fancirollus. '$op. 155. AlpeaP^ 

“ pi® et Grai*p. 156, pkfc^ ** Alpmna Fa'ainarum 
p. 157, “A.rj«niiiP/»«nartrn. M 
k Marcellimrsxv. 101. HH 4 c«ccaus 4 fun^Alpes ewogi- 
tat* P«*iQ*. J \ ' 

‘ Ptokiny ii. p. 61. iw^. 

* Sauflurejv. aa;.. “ J’en ai mtme vtmjb, o& Pen lifofc 
V Jovi Fmae.” ' ' " 
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courfe of fucceflive ages ; that Hannibal carried 
his Carthaginians, over this mountain. It began, 
we fee,- before the days of Livy. It went on 
through the days of Livy. It continued to the 
time of Ptolemy. It even defeended, to the late 
periods of Marcellinus and the Notitia. The 
current even increa&d in force and vehemence, 
as it rolled along'. The convidtion actuated 
equally the peafant and the fcholar; influenced 
both the graver and the pen, in the hand of 
numbers. P«rino was complicated into Pa?«ino, 
by its fccret power; and Ycentno was then con- 
•padled into Porno, by its infenflble operations. 
The whole exhibits to us a picture of the predo¬ 
minance of tradition, and of the energy of its 
impreflions; that is hardly to be parallelled on 
fuch a point, I fuppofc, in any other portion of 
the hiflory of man. 


V. 

So unhappy is Livy in the outlet of his rea- 
fpnings, againfl Hannibal’s paflage over the 
Great St, Bernard! He. heads a band of peculiar 
witnefies for it. Nor is he more happy, in the 
progress of his argument. “ Coelius,” he fays 
concerning a late hiflorian of Rome, “ tells us 
* c that Hannibal passed over the ridge ov 
“ CftEMq; both which wilds,” tliis and the 

z 4 ruuiiw. 
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Pennine, “ woulo have brought him, hqt 

” AMONG TUB TaURINI, RUT THROUGH THR 
“ Salassi OF THE fountains TO THE LlBUf 

« Gaixi 1 ,” 

This argument has been ihangely feen in a 
mift, in that mitt has been magnified into a gi- 
gantick fojm, and has thus been ieen flalking in 
formidable grandeur along the hills. The.ridge 
of Crer^o has been taken, without hefitation^nd 
without argument, to be the celebrated. Mount 
Ccnis, Byt the words immediately following in 
the fentence abpye, dhow it to; have been a hill 
that , had a Roman road- over it, which I have 
proved Mount Cenis to have nevcrhad; one too, 
that w'ould not “ have hrougbthim—among the 
“ Tauritti as tlie^afs of Mount Cenis certainly 
would; and one, that actually led to tfo fame 
point with the Pennine Way, itfclf. te Bc|th thefe 
“ wilds,” notes Livy, « wpnld have brought 

him.” &£.„ The ridgc of Cremo, therefore, is 
the Graian Alps/ or Little St. Bernard ( the Ro¬ 
man road over which, as | flhall foon depionftrate, 
coincided-v^ith that i>fer Great Sf Bernard near 
the fouthern font of, the Alps. , Yet the whole arr 
gument has b^n pronounced, by one writer, who 

* Liyy xxi. 38. “ Ocelius per G*eoiooi» jogntjnxlicit t«nf* 
“ ilft; qm ambo faltus ram, non in Taurinos, fed per Sabflw 
y montanos ad LibaosGaUos, deduxiflent. '* 
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is an author of the firft name among the natural 
hiftorians of the age, but is little convcrfaht with 
that infinitely more important ai:d more puzzling 
hiftory, the annals of the human mind, and has 
therefore no acutcnefs of difeernment and no 
fagacity of intellect, for objects merely human; 
±0 be an argument very good in itfclf, and proving 
the point aflerted ra . But let us ftate the petitions 
of thefe tribes named by Livy, and we fhall fdon 
iee the weaknefs of his reafoiiing from them. 

fC The Tanrini,” lays Pliny, “ had for their 
• fe towns Vibi Forum, ” I know not what 
place, but conjecture Chevas, fC Segutio,” Sufi } 
and for their colony, Augufta Taurinorum, ,, 
or Turin. “ The Salatfi,” he adds, “ had the 
f ( colony Augufta Praetoria" or Aofta, <c and the 
town Eporeedia” or Ivrea below it. The Libui 
Galli alfo, or (as he calls them) “ the Libyci 
f‘ Galli, had Vercellae,” Vercelli directly to the 
eaft of Ivrea n . Livy therefore argues, that, had 
Hannibal crofted the Pennine Alps into Italy, he 
could not have come immediately to Turin, as 
Livy juftly apprehends him to have done; but 
yn u ft have marched by Aofta, towards A ercelli 

» Sauffqre iy. 228. “ TiteLive—prouve par dc trc*-bonncs 
raifons, qu’Annibal-—jjafla par le Mont-Cenis." . 

» Pliny iii. 17. “ Oppida, Vibi Forum, Segufio, co'om* 

** —Augufta Taurinorum — j dein Salafforum Augufta Pi x- 
ff- toria, —oppidum Eporedia—; Vercellae Libjcorum. 
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. aand?4t8 neighbourhood. This is the vesrycourfe, 
wdiick we fee the Roman toad acrofs thefe Alps 
to have actually taken; going from *< Summum 

* Pcninum” or Great St. Bernard, to « Auguftam 

* Pr»tdriam” or Aafta, «. Vitricium,” Verrex, 
“ Eporaedia,” Ivrea, and “ Vercellas,” Vercelli. 
A Roman road appears from Livy’s manner of 
•fpeafcing, to have equally taken the fame conrfe 
in his? tone ; and, for that very reafon, hi; concludes 
Hannibal not to have gone over the “ Summum 
4£ Peninum” or Great St. Bernard, btcaufe he went 
to Turin; and beemfe the jfoad keeps to the eaft 
t»f Turing :to Ivrea and VerceHi. But he alfo 
concludes Hannibal ^r the very fanie rcajbtt, not to 
have gone over the ridge of Cremo,” the 
Graian Alps, or Little =St. Bernard. Another 
road of the-Romans appears, in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus,.. and in the > Tables of Peutinger, 
traverfmg.r&a portion q£ -the Alpa, as I have 
equally ihown before r and extending from, 
“ Bergintrum,” to « In Alpe Graia” or the top 
of Little St* Bernard, to “ Auguftam Praetoriam, 
** Vitriciom, Eporaediam,~ and “ Vercellas.” 
Thefe two roads, therefore, fall into one point at 
Aofta* and go in -oneline from Aofta to Verrex, 
Ivrea, and Vercselli. They appear from Livy’s 
manner, to -have equally done fo in h» time. 
But in his matter he argues, that neither, of them, 
houtd have been the courfe actually purlued byt 
Hannibal, becaufc *bqth would h^ve led him to 

a tlfe 
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the eaft of his grand objc a, .Turin. His argu¬ 
ment thus concludes with equal force, againfi; 
feoth; and Little as well as Great St. Bernard, 
if there was any weight in the reafoning, would 
he -equally deprived of this celebrated march 
Over it, 

} 

- But indeed the reafoning eartries no weight 
with it, at all. Though the roads over both thefe 
Bernardine hills did reipedtively puih away from 
the Alps, to Aofta, Ivrea, and Vercclli, in the 
days of Livy, the Itinerary, and the Tables; 
■ yet it is infinitely - abfurd bo conclude, that in thofe 
days, qr in the days of Hannibal, no road went 
from them to Turin, and that therefore Hannibal could 
not have marched upon them. He might undoubtedly 
have marched upon a part of the road, though 
he did not proceed through the whole. The 
whole actually leads to Milan at one end, and to 
Mentz at the other.- Shall it then be reafoned, 
as a Livy mud in congraity reafon; that Hannibal 
pever went upon the road at all, becaufe he did 
pot begin with it at Mentz, and btcaufe he did not 
end with it at Milan ? He began with it at the 
point, that was moil commodious for hisjpirpoie. 
He ended with it at the point, where it ceafed to 
be commodious any longer. As his entrance 
upon it from Lyons and the Rhone, ihows he did 
not commence his progrefs on it at Mentz; ib 

jus appearance at Turin juft after he had de- 
■ feended 
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from thife Alps, fiwnvs lid tdmslhfrtied his 
time .'bef^e^ltt^' ipeafched 




- But If-Haimibal had marched. over either bf 
fhefe hills, obfcrves Livy, he muft have ranged 
“ through tlie Salaffi of the mountains to the 
f e Iibui<GaHi. w To, thisT/thall Hot - reply, that 
the toad over: Little St. Bernard did not go at all 
fhrough“tbe Salaffi oftbe fountains'' but through 
the Centrones and thoOraioeeli j beciufe 2 ih'all 
foon produce another Roman, ' carrying this road 
equal ly: through the Salaffiy and the Salaffi mutt 
confequently have poflefied a part of the moun¬ 
tains,. on the defeent from Little St. Bernard to 
Aofta. :But ‘I Jball > obferve, - that Hannibal, as 
we have previoully feen, had been marching many 
days before he readied Great St; Bernard, through 
the very mountains of'the Salaffi. He alto 
marched through their very mountains again, as 
wef fhail Toon fee, in his route of ddeept from 
Great St. Bernard. Tl*eir poffeffions extended 
Ho Aofta and to Ivrea ;• and/ to complete the evi¬ 
dence, at Ivrea actually appears a Roman road in 
the Tat>les of Peutinger,. as a road adually exifts 
at prefent, turning fhort on the right to thofo 
who come from Aofta, and Tunning, disedly to 
T«Cdn'°* So abfurd even- upon livy s own pm-» 


•' Second fjgn ent, and Map'of Savoy &c* ’ 
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mifes, ^>es Livy’s conclufion appear I So con- 
fhfed inhere, in the Alpine Geography of the 
*ar! So weak too is he in his reafoniegs, even 
if Ins geography was clear, and even if his pn> 
Hjifes. vvqre certain 1 


— VI. — 


Birr Livy ends in a ftill greater ftrain of wfeak- 
nefs. - “ It is improbable,” he adds, « that 
“ those roads” over the Pennine Alps and 
acrols the ridge of Crcmo,. ,“ were then open 

“ INTO GAULE ; THE ONE OVER THE PeNINE, 
“ particularly, being blocked up BY NA- 
“ tions «alf German: nor truly, ip any 

“ ONE IS INFLUENCED PERHAPS BY THE NAME 
** OP THIS MOUNTAIN, HAVE THE VeRAGRI, THE 
u INHABITANTS OP THE, HILL, EVER OWNED THE 
** NAME TO BE GIVEN PROM ANY PASSAGE OP 
« THE PCENI ACROSS IT ; BUT PROM THE God, 
“ TO WHOM THEY HAVE CONSECRATED A STA- 
*t tUE ON THE VERY SUMMIT OF IT, AND ON 
tc ;WHOM THEY CONFER THE APPELLATION OP' 

4f Peninus*’.” 


i* Livy xxi. 38. “ Nec verifimile eft, ea rum ad Galliam pa- 
“ ruifle itinera; utique, qua: ad Peninum ferunt, obfelTa gen- 
“ tibus feAi-germanis fuiffent: neque, hercule, roonnbus bis 
«« (fi quern, forti id movit) ab tranfitu feenorum ullo Veragri, 
« incolae jugi ejus, n&runt nomen indirum; fed ab eo, quern, 
J* in fuouao facratum vortice, Penimwn roontam appellant. . 
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Tim » all a mats of inaccuracy, forgetfulnefs, 
and errour. Ifh&ll take the trouble of feparating, 
in order tBexpofe, the feveral parts of it. 1 fhall 
thus be enabled, to give an additional and 
doling confirmation to all my hifiorical accounts 
before. f 

Livy's aflertion, that the Vefdgri were the in-» 
habitants of the Pennine Alps i is a lirong evi¬ 
dence of what I have noted before, his untkilful- 
tiefe in the general geography of the regions, 
through which lie has been hitherto conducting 
Hannibal. The Veragri, as we have already lecn 
with the grcatcft dhhndtnds from Csefar, had no 
footing within the hills at all. They relided 
iolely on the banks of the Rhone. The Sedan! 
inhabited the hills above { and the Salafil ranged 
behind the Seduni, poflefled the Great St. Ber- 
'tiard* and even owned a large coiripafs of the 
Alps-to the north and fouth of if. All this has' 
been repeatedly Ihown, in the courfe of the pre- 
font work 5 artd all ferves to conviCt Livy here, 
of grofe ignorance. I am lorry to ufe fuch lan¬ 
guage, concerning fuch a writer; -but it is ne- 
cefiary, to the aflertion of the truth and the af- 
tertainment of the hiftbiy. There is a falfe mor 
deity hanging Upon-every mind,that comes to 
examine a writer of Livy’s celebrity in the world 
of hiilory ; which would chill the current ofex- 
a rty nat ion, and bind tip the critical powers of the 
: judge- 
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judgement in a kind of fioft; if we are not upon 
our guard againft it, if we do not prevent its be* 
numbing influence by continual excrcife, 

The Sakffi, fo miftaken for Veragri, mighl 
Well not acknowledge their hills, to be denonri* 
nated the Pennine Alps from the march of the 
Poeni or Carthaginians over them. Their hills 
bad received their denomination, ages before this 
inarch. Act they had it not, as Livy intimates 
they had, from the llatue of their God Peninus 
upon Great St. Bernard. They had it, as \ have 
already fliovvn, from the very frequent appellative 
for mountains, in the language of the Celtic 
about them. Livy’s derivation of the name, in¬ 
deed, is juft as petty, poor, and . ridiculous; as 
if a modern fchool-boy of Britain ftiould imagine 
the Tarpeian Hill of Rome, to have been called 
the Collis Capitolinus by the Romans, not from its 
being the, capital hill of the city, but from the 
Jupiter Capitoliuus worihipped upon it. 

Yet, Independently of this glaring injudicious 
Ucfs in Livy, we cannot pay the flighted, deference 
to bis opinion here, for one ftriking reafon. He 
has previoufly argued, that Hannibal could not 
have marched over the Great or the Little St. 
Bernard,; becaufe the road over either would have 
carried him wide off the point, to which he ac¬ 
tually went, ide now axgrfes, that there was 

then 
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then rio open road at all over either. He is thus, 
without any cottfeiotifttefs of his owli contradic¬ 
tions, balancing one argument by another, and 
leaving the reader fuipended in air between both. 
He objefts, however, to the patTagc of Hannibal 
over either. But by what courfe does he take 
him himfclf ? By no one fpec 'tfied courfe. He draws 
no line-of his.own. He points at none.. Yet he 
cxprcfles his furprize, that there lhould be any 
doubt concerning the a&ual courfe of Hannibal; 
and ftill tells us not, what he thinks his actual 
courfe to have been. This is fuch a procedure, 
as would invalidate his evidence of itfelf; and 
concurs with the. contradiCtorincfs, nearly to fu- 
perfede it. 

Oh a clofe examination indeed of what he fays, 
he teems to mean the Cottian Alps or Mount 
Gcnevrc, for the mountains pafled by Hannibal 
into Italy. lie objects to the Great St. Bernard, 
as being then “ blocked up by nations half 
<f German.” This rcafon concludes with greater 
energy, againft the more eafierly paflage over the 
Simplon-; and with ftill greater, againft the ftill 
more cafterly way . over St. Gothard. He thus 
bars up all the Toads through the northern Alps. 
Of thole in the vsejiern too, he objects to that over 
little,St. Bernard, as, equally,with that over 
Great. St. Bernard, carrying him wide off his aim, 
jruI pfubably inched not ah open road at,the 

time. 
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fame. H*tW tags him as , ow towar ,,, fte , 
fouth, as the Cottian Alps- or Mount Gc»fv ra . 
TIm Roman , road ova thefe, m we hare fee„ 
before, ftretehed away direftly for tha, termi _ 
natmg cfye& m Livy’s.vifto of reafoning, Turin; 5 
ingoing from “■ Brigantioj" Brianccm, to “In 
(i Alpe Cottia,” Mount Genevre, “’Segufio,” 
Sufa, and “ Taurinos/’ Turin. Tins then was 
the route, which-Livy privately fuppofed to have 
been taken by Hannibal; yet had not Confidence 
eflbugh amidfi his confufedneft, to point out by - 
any direct intimation to his reader* 

Strabo alfo concurs with him in this, and fpeaks 
out boldly upon the point; fo fcrving to fhow us 
more clearly, the half-concealed lentiments of 
Iaivy* “Polybius,” fays Strabo, citing fomc account 
of the Alps which has now perifhed, “ names only 
“ fourpaffes over them; that through the Ugmi- 
“ ms, and nearefi to' the Tyrrhene fea j that through 
tl theTAUitiNi, by which Hankie a u passed ; then 
“ that through the SalaJ/t ; and the fourtli, that 
tc through tlre*Rhoeti s.” This paifage has been 
little underftood, I believe, and has therefore - 
given ; rife to< feme- grofi errours. The proper 
mode of explaining it, is by taking Strabo’s own ; 

'* Strabo iv. 3 rr>. 'tAmfur t VJ?tp£atan; il* Ai- * 

fw " *"? T uffttuxy- •acKafu' via to* ha Tavfirvr, *sr Ar- 

r*S»s ciiff ynf ha.SttiMenn’ rtTafTwic, to* im Toiim. 

Vat. L A a ideas. 
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ideas, and adducing Strabo’s own words. The- 
firft and lecond roads, then, are over the Mari¬ 
time Alps and acrofs Mount Genevre. In a pre¬ 
ceding paffage Strabo informs us, that “ of the 
“ road mentioned” from Spain into Italy, “ the 
“ dirett one to the Alps, as I have already faid, 
“ is the Jhort one through the Vocontii ; but that 
“ through the fea-coaft of Marfeilles and Liguria , 
“ is longer indeed, yet has the pafles that go into 
“ Italy more eafy, the mountains now lowering 
“ thcmfelvcs there r .” The road of the Vocotftii 
in the latter paffage, is plainly the fame with the 
way of the Taurini in the former; the next on 
the north, to the Ligurian or Maritime road of 
both. In a fecond paffage preceding, Strabo dc- 
icribes the ilages on ihcle two roads from Spain; 
noticing the fea-coajl which is poffeffed by the 
men of Marfeilles, and by the Salyes, as far as 
the Ligurians, up to the tides of Italy and the 
ft ream of the Var ; tracing the road in this line 
from the Pyrenees, to Narbonne, to Nifmes, to 
Bcaucairc, Tarafcon, Aix near Marfeilles, An¬ 
tibes, and the Var; and then adding thus: 

upon the other road, that through the Vocontii 
“ and the land of Cot tins, as far as Beaucairc and 

r Strabo jv, 285. Tij; S’oSu ms \i%Bumf, n nn ivOvs K~‘ *xs 
A?.—si? tr», x* 9 «wsp tiTToy.it, n av-lo/xf Six Omoriiw' « Si Six ms 
vji'fxt.tas rr .j Mot'ra-aXiw'iixrr km ms Aifur»x*]?, /jJtupol,px pm, rxs S* 
ter*; Ot-ra; ias as mr IraXixr, tupixftftfxs Op*, rxtutipittur ttlxvSx 

T.O/J * 

“ Tarafcon 
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** Taraicon the road from Nitmes is common, to 
“ it and the other ; then up to the bounds of the 
“ Vocontu , and the beginning of the afcent of the 
“ Alps, over the Durance and through Cavaillon, 
“ fixty-three miles; thence again to the other 
“ bounds of the Vocontu, and the land of Cot tins, 
“ a hundred miles wanting one, to the village of 
« Embrun ; then through the village of Briancon, 
« Skincomagus, and the pafs over the Alps, to 
“ Ocelum ,” Exiles, “ the limit of the land of 
“ Cottius, twenty-leven miles'.” Thefe names 
point out the Vocontian road demonftrably, to he 
the road over the Cottian Alps or Mount Gcnevre, 
and the very way therefore by which Strabo con¬ 
ducts Hannibal. But, however un-neccltkry it 
may be to add to fuch evidence, yet wc may ufe- 
fully do to ; fuperfluity indeed being never nc- 
eeflary in itfelf, and yet frequently uleful in rca- 
foning to the generality of minds. Polybius’s 
road “ tlirough the Salatli,” is equally explained 


« Strabo iv. ayo. Kara Js w o^>, rr, O**» 
„ { Kovl.u [Korl.a]- ^Xf‘ f“' « r, f“ *** T *t****”>'* 

S* «•» f*” '•** 

T „ v « fX w «.«£«««.• AXrrt*, i.» **• 

■» «r,- tpwi «. O^-XOWH.., 

TW KotW, ,uXu. S »»i Jwl*. »: EiriffoSwyai 

x ^ w - (it* rom-fioi [two word*, as I have formerly noted, 
totally fuperfluous and greatly embarraffing] Si* “V***'* 

„ [a word equally noted before as fuperfluous and embar- 
raiTjng] l*^. r oj«fe'8v, km* ms *•*•» Aa«#» vjqtonws, !r ‘ r * K, '“'’ ro 
<7> p af m; JCotVjv ■y"-;, x 
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by another paflage in Strabo before, and only a. 
little way before. “ Of the pafles overthe moun- 
* e -tains that lead out of Italy, into Tranfalpine 
u Gaule and the northern regions,” he tells us, 
“ that through the SalaJJi leads to Lyons ; but it is 
double : one, capable of receiving wheel- 
“ carriages, and being much the longer, that 
“ through the Centrones ; and the direct, narrow 
“ way, but fhort, that over the Pcenine Strabo 
equally informs us in another place, that, “ when 
“ you go out of Italy to crofs the Alps, in the 
“ valley below them the road divides in two; 
“ one part pafles over what is called the Pcenine ,- 
acrols the tops of the Alps; the other more 
“ ivefierly , through the region of the Centrones 
We thus rind Polybius’s road “ through the Sa- 
“ lalii,” to mean equally that over Little , and 
that over Great , St. Bernard ; juft as Livy argues 
before againft Hannibal’s pafling over either, 
bccauie either would have led him through the Sa- 
lajfi. ' The Salafli poffefied both thefe branches, of 
the road to Lyons; that over the Pennine Alps, to 

1 Strabo iv. 318. T m S'wifitmwi rtn IX me IraXiae, nj m* t%u 

7C iKr,V MAt T 1 W 4RgD0*Apx]iOy, 1 x Sia XoCKaetram tfif OilOV&Gt KT* A ovySou* 

>'«»■ SVw* » fM» *f**|n<so-Seei Surx/Mtn, Si* (xnxovi «jXeio»o;, r Si* 
K tSlfu-.m’ v, St cpQta, xeu fivn, ovth/xof St, n Sia -row Tlonnw. P. 314. 
2ioyiciy cv B uir,. 

“ Strabo iv. 314. Tw; ov» tx m; lTa\iaftrrtfri(hnj-t fa opi. Si* 
*TA‘ tr*» V bSo;* ula o-x^i'ku urn n pt* Sia ret 

no;>:,:-v \Souuov WIT* T« *»pr TW AAwi»* i 1** Kl>- 

•» j?* • 4”- ixvi' 
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ihc very fimunit, but that over the Graian, only • 
little way up the tides of the mountains; the 
Centrones, as the conquerours of the Graioceli 
occupying the fummit of the Graian, and being 
therefore laid exprefsly by Strabo in another place, 
to live £t on the heights above the Salaili v .” 
Strabo’s or Polybius's road “ through the Tau- 
tc rini, then, appears with a double demonitra- 
tion to mean the way over Mount Genevre, 
which came from the country of the Vocontii, 
went over the Alps of Cottius, and fell down di¬ 
rectly to Turin. This road Strabo characterizes 
• exprefsly, as that « by which Hannibal marched;” 
thus throws a light upon Livy, by coinciding in 
lentiments with him; illuftrates the dubious and 
dark language of Livy, by his own clcarncfs and 
explicitnefs ; and unites with him, to carry Ilau- 
pibal over Mount Genevre, 

But Livy little confidercd bccaufc of his con- 
fulednefs, and Strabo perhaps was not fufficicntly 
an hiltqrian to know; that though this was the 
direct road in their time, from the lower part of 
the Rhone to Turin, yet it was no road at all iu 
the time of Hannibal. This portion of the Alps, 
as I have Ihown before, firfl received a road aero! i 

* Strabo ir, 313 , Tirif Serevhn [Za'/.xcrg-an] a rai; mo, if at;, 
KWIftuWf, 

A a 3 it 
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it in the days of Auguftus; when indeed thefe 
Alps were frill governed by their own Sovereign, 
byt when the Sovereign was fa much in alliance 
with Auguftus, as to take-the name of Marcus 
Julius, to ereft a Roman arch in honour' of the 
’Emperour, and to conftrudt Roman roads acrofs 
the country, for the accpnmtodation of the Em,- 
perour’s fubje£ts. 

Thus does Livy's own argument, which he 
prefies with fuch imaginary force againtl Great St. 
Bernard, turn with a real energy againft Mount 
Genevre and himfelf. 5 This had certainly no 
formed road, in the days of Hannibal; while that 
as certainly had one ip the days of Csefar, one in 
the days of Young Pompey before, and the very 
one, that Pompey and his cotemporary country r 
men knew Haitnibal to have ufed- Livy there¬ 
fore does not afiert before, that it is improbable 
the two roads over Great and Little St. Bernard 
\yere then opened into Gaule, becaufehe knew 
that to have been openoi before the days of 
Csefar; and only intimates in language which 
would accommodate itfelf to both, that the road 
over Great St. Bernard was not then open, as 
“ blocked up by nations half German,” and that 
the road over Little St. Bernard was equally not 
open, as having been formed at a period pol- 
teriour to Hannibal. Pie thus allows the antiquity 

of 
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of the Pennine Way ; and, by the allowance, pre¬ 
cludes almoll all his own reafonings againft 
Hannibal s ufe of it. The “ nations half Ger- 
tc man, that he fuppoles to have then “ blocked 
“ it: U P>” were no more formidable in the days of 
-Hannibal, than nations wholly GaIJiek ; and could 
have become fo to the mind of a Roman, only 
fmee the Gauls were fubdued entirely by Cadlir, 
fince the Roman arms had advanced to the fron¬ 
tiers of Germany, and fince the Germans had 
rifen into great formidablencfs, by the furpriae of 
Varus and his legions. But Livy intimates the 
. pafs to have been blocked, by “ nations half 
“ German from another confulion, one e<|ually 
in reafoning and in geography. He had heard 
the Vallais to be peopled nations, half of them 
Germans and half of them Gauls; and ho con¬ 


founded this proportion with the very different 
one, that thcle nations were all of them lialf 
Gallick and half Gcrmanick. lie thus applied 
the intelligence to the Wcfiern Half, who were 
w holly Gallick ; and blocked up the pals at Mar- 
tigny in it with nations half Gcrmanick, that 
exifted as Germans only to the enft, and there 
exifted wholly Gcrmanick, ' 1 'hc prclent date of 
language in the Vallais, points out this very lig- 
nificantly to the prelent day. “ The h'tghcjl part 
“ of the Vallais,” • lays that belt of \\ it nodes 
Simler, “ hath retained its old inhabitants and its 
‘‘ German language; the ute of*the French, or R<>- 

A a 4 
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“ man, is introduced every where elfe w ." Or, as 
he fays a little before, “ the Veragri inhabit the 
<£ bwefi valley ; their region, from the river Marge 
“ to the jeKvs by which the Rhone efiapes- out of the 
“ Vallais, being nqw called the Lozver Vallais :— 
<f in our time the Veragri fpeak the French or Sa- 
“ voyord language , which they themfelves deno- 
" minate the Roman x .” Thus the Lower Vallais 
appears to have been originally Celtick, in its in¬ 
habitants and ip its language; and fo, in confe- 
quence of the Roman canqueft, changed its Cel-, 
tick, like Gaule and Spain, for the prefent French 
and the original Latin. We thus fee the eonfu- 
hon in Livy’s geographical ideas, rectified by the 
living hiltory of language; and the nations of 
half or whole Germans, with which he bars up 
the Pennine Way to Hannibal, removed confi- 

* Simler 78. “ Snprema pars Vallefise, veteres incoJas, 

linguam quoque Germanicam, retinuit; alibi lingua; Gal- 
“ iic-v, feu Roman®, ufus introduihis eft.” 

1 Simler 77. “ Veragri imam vallem inhabitant; 3 Morfisi 

44 flumine ad fauces ufque Rhodanus egreditur, Inferiorem 

Vailefiam eorum regionctn bodie nuncupant.—NoftrA state 
“ Veragri Gallic^ lingua five Sabaudica utuntqr, quam ipfi 
“ Romanam vacant. ” See alfo p. 66, mif-printed '86. Coxc 
iii. 279 has much about the Romanjb , as he fays it is called ; 
but nothing half fo definitive or clear, 1 prefume, as this ftiort 
account, Coxe had never feen ■ Binder's Defcriptjon of the 
Vallais; and it is not in bis catalogue of books confulted, ii, 
406. Aftronomers fee not the ftones over which they ftumble, 
while they are contemplating the ftars. 
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derably to the eaft of it r. So plainly has livy 
acknowledged the Pennine Way, to be a regular 
road in the time of Hannibal; and fo feebly does 
he attempt to block it up, to the entrance of the 
Carthaginians! As to the filler-road over Little 
St. Bernard being then not opened, Livy is un¬ 
doubtedly right in the fuppofition, but wrong in 
the application, and infinitely wrong in applying 
it as a fuppojitioit only. This road, as I have 
ihown before, was formed when the road over 
Mount Genevrc was, a very few years only before 
Livy wrote, and within the memory of himfclf 
and his cotemporaries. Yet he avers not the fatSt, 
of its then being an un-opened road; but fuggefta 
merely the probability, that it was fo. So un¬ 
certain is Livy, in the very incidents of his own 
period ! So treacherous is his memory, or fo im¬ 
perfect are his notices, even of the molt recent 
and the moft publick events ! Livy comes down 
to the road over Mount Genevrc, which was 
made together with the way over Little St. Ber¬ 
nard, made equally therefore within memory; 
and, in a ralhnefs as violent now as his modelty 
before was excelfivc, fuppotes this very recent 
way to be the very road of Hannibal, 

7 Tbe Germans of the Upper-Valley, in 1475 {Coxel. 38a), 
reduced the Gauls of the Lower, and have kept them ever 
fipce in fubjeftioB, 
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Strabo comes after him, and copies his doling 
abfardity. He fuppofes the way over Mount 
Gcnevre, to have been trodden by Hannibal j 
though he cxprefsly acknowledges Augullus, to 
have conftrudcd roads over the Alps 1 ; and 
though all the antient men of Rome could have 
told him, this was one of them. He exprefsly 
calls the Alps of Great St. Bernard, not the 
Pmihe oar the Pennine, but the Pamine and the 
Parnene, as denominated from the Poeni; and is 
indeed the > earlieft writer that we now have, 
perfonally calling thorn fo; yet never brings the 
Poeni over them. He fpeaks too of the road 
“ through the Centrones,” or over Little St. Ber¬ 
nard, as being «< capable of receiving wheel- 
<e carriages,” and, from his {Appropriation of the 
character to this road exclulively, as the only one 
f 9 capable; yet he carries Hannibal with all his 
wheel-carriages, not over this but another road. 
So much doGS Strabo vie in contradidorinefis and 
confufion, with Livy himfelf! Yet this is not all. 
Strabo has plainly confounded the Pennine and 
the Graian Ways together* in this circuritftance 
concerning the admiflion of wheel-carriages; 
and attributed that to the latter, which he de- 
ligned for the former. The way from Italy over 
.the Alps to Lyons “ is double,” he fays, because 
“ in the valley below them it divides into 

* * Strabo 3.13. “twp.'' 
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“ two 1 ” For “one part goes—weftcrly through 
ft the region of the Centrones,” or over Little St. 
Bernard; “ capable of receiving 1 wheel-carriages\ 
■■ and being much the longer,” which this no- 
tor ioujly is not, and which the next as notoriovjly is b . 
This next “ goes over what is called the Poenine,” 
and “ is the direct and narrow way c j” aft 
narrow, it is incapable of admitting wheel-car* 
riagesj as direct, it is short” alfo d . Theic 
two touches of the pencil form a feature in the 
defeription, which Ihows at once a miitakc in the 
mountain ; when that road over Little St. Bernard 
turns “ weftcrly,” to pufh directly for Lyons; 
when this over Great St. Bernard, takes a fweeping 
circuit by Martigny and along the Rhone to it, 
and is pne third longer at lealt than that. The 
alter ted length and Ihortncls of the two ways 
refpectively, Ihows demonftrahly a Ihufflc to have 
taken place in the names and qualities of the 
ways ; the Graian to have been lubftituted for 
the Pennine, and the Pennine for the Graian, 
with fome of the qualities of the one transferred 
pver to the other; the “wefterly” road qver Utth St. 


* Strabo*3l8. H Sta. taXaurirvt a,hvra m c.-.'n 

j 314. Aia rov ff<? n nor..;- ifiu is.t 

fr x u. 

6 Strabo 314. H Si Kitlfutu* Sltry-ixu’itfu. !’■ 31S. I! ;i& 
fpoiZivi&'iai Svrxpnn, Sin fx.vxov( v en« K 

‘ Strabo 3*8. H Si o/Qta xai r*»», — * Sm v,v 1 U»i» 

* Strabo 318. S. » i*« tw IJwikv. 
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Bernard being meant, as “ nairow,” as ff fhort,” 
and as “ direct” to Lyons, but the road over 
Great St. Bernard, as “capable of receiving 
“ wheel-carriages,” and “ much the longer.” 
We thus annihilate at once all the difficulties, 
that this paffage of Strabo has created againit the 
march erf Hannibal by Great St. Bernard. Wc 
lee hun confounded, by fome cafual mif-arrange- 
ffient of his notices; thrown off from the road 
that they defcribed, as the only one capable of 
receiving wheel-carriages ; unable to reft upon 
the road of Little St. Bernard, becauie perhaps 
he fufpe&ed fome mif-arrangement in them; • 
therefore noting incidentally, and as from Po¬ 
lybius only, whom we are fure he has moft 
•grofsly mil'-reprefented, that Hannibal marched 
over Mount Genevre. We thus contemplate him 
a§ a fair reflection from the mirrour of Livy, 
like him beaten off from the point of truth, like 
him embarraffed, perplexed, and dubious; but, 
like him too, refting at laft, though only with 
the tip of a Angle toe, on the furamit of Mount 
Genevre, fearful even of touching the ground 
with that, and ready tp flutter away every 
moment. 


*—• VII. 

Yet after all, and when bypothefts is brought 
to the tell of narration, how docs Livy actually 

carry 
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carry Hannibal ? Does his hiilory move, in cor- 
relpondence with his reafonings ? Docs he attually- 
take Hannibal at once, from his paflage acrofs the 
Rhone, to Briancon almoft directly before him, 
to Mount Genevre, and to Turin ? To be furr, 
he does. Every power of confiflency, and every 
principle of propriety, requires that he fhould. 
Nor can a Livy, even in the moments of victorious 
weaknefs, ad fo weakly; as to form a fpeculation 
contradictory to his own narrative, and engage 
his arguments in an open hoftility with his faCtfi- 
Yet with a figh of triendfhip over an hiflorian, 

• whom I have found fo eminently ufeful to me; 
whom I have frequently felt coming in as a pow¬ 
erful auxiliary to my aid, when Polybius had 
fhrunk from my fide ; I am obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge, that Livy is weak enough at thefe in- 
aufpicious moments of writing, io do all this. 
His very narration dafhes all his fpeculation afide. 
ConjcClure may weave her web of realigning, and 
Fancy may throw her wanton colours over it, to 
mifiead the minds equally of the author and of 
his readers; but fafts are thofe fiubborn elements 
of matter, which will not be molded to the pur- 
pofes of Conjecture, and will not afTume the dif- 
guifes of Fancy. Hiftory muft move in the heavy 
harnefs of a Roman legionary, fleady, difeiplined, 
and ir-refifliblc ; while Fancy and Conjecture are 
only the light-armed, light-heeled P'elites, that 
mpv provoke a battle, but can never fuftain an 

attack. 
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attack. Livy accordingly moves in the fober 
trammels of incident, very differently from tlie 
courfe that he takes in bis flight among the clouds. 
He conducts Hannibal with Polybius up the 
Rhone to Lyons, leads him with Polybius to 
Geneva, and brings him with Polybius to the 
northern Alps. He therefore carries him over 
thofe very Pennine Mountains, which he is now 
labouring to prove that Hannibal never eroded; 
and half the range of Alps off from thofe very 
Cottian Mountains, acrofs which he hefitatingly 
and darkly infinuates him now to have paffed- 
Such is Livy, at this peculiar point of his 
hiflory! 

—-.... Like Btllerophori, 

He bears his own indi&ment. 

••i 

But let us pufh this hiflorical rcafoning again ft: 
him, to its full and final conelufion. The roads 
over Great and Little St. Bernard, Livy thinks it 
probable, were not then open into Gaule. This 
is a plain indication, as I have formerly intimated, 
and as Strabo now concurs to prove; that they 
were both open in the days of Livy. Pliny comes 
in with a fimilar indication, when he places Aolhi 
“ near the two mouths of the Alps, the Graian 
t( and the Pennine r .” The Alps 

There op’d their ponderous and marble jaws, 

- Pliny iii. 17. “ Ju,\ta geminas Alpiuin fauces, Graias at* 
“ que Pocninas.** 

itt 
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in the two roads through them. They alio 
opened their jaws equally, at the Cottian and at 
the Maritime Alps. All thele openings but 
one, were made in the days of Strabo, in tho 
days of Livy, and in the reign of Auguftus. 
That one was what Casfar had noted half a cen¬ 
tury before, as the road through the Alps, as the 
way which was much frequented by the traders, 
and as the pats by which were conveyed great 
bores of merchandize to and from Italy. This 
was alfo the very road, by which ale the Gauls 
op Italy had come into the country, for ages 
before Hannibal; and this was the very road too, 
by which Livy himself brings them thither. 
Thus are the Pennine Mountains the fiiit of the 
Alpine, that emerged from the deluge of the un- 
hiflorical ages of Europe ; lifting up their heads 
juft over the furface of the water, and attracting 
the attention of man, while the other heights of 
the Alps were buried beneath the furface, till a 
reeefs had taken place for ages, and laid them 
equally bare to the view. 

In all this march, as I have repeatedly obferved 
before, Hannibal was under the guidance of 
Magalus the King, and of thole Kings of the 
Boii who came with Magalus to Hannibal, as 
embaliadours from fome of the Gallick States of 
Italy. They all came from the banks of the Po f , 

* 

. 1 Polybius iii.44, Livy xxi. *5, Pliny iii. 15 and 17. 

to 
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to meet him on his croffing the Rhone* ** They 
knew well the road, by which they had cOme to 
him at this point. They knew alio the toad, by 
Which their forefathers had gone not of Gaule 
originally, to fettle along the borders of the Po^ 
They therefore meant to carry Hannibal by the 
very fame way, at prefent. “ Thefe very em- 
“ bafladours whom ye behold,” cries Hannibal 
to his army even In Livy’s own hijlary , were “ not 
* e traafported over the Alps on wings; nor did 
‘'‘ their anceftors, the natives, of their country, 
“ and the fixers of their nation in Italy, pafs 
“ falely on wings over these very Alps, when 
“ they crofted them frequently in great armies, 
“ accompanied in the maimer of emigrants with 
“ their wives and children E .” The embafta- 
dours therefore came, and their anceftors went, 
by that avenue through the Alps betwixt Gaule 
and Italy, by which the former were now con¬ 
ducing Hannibal. Accordingly Polybius, fpeak- 
mg of fome hiftorians before him, who gave a 
wild and miraculous air to Hannibal's march 
acrofs the mountains, fays they knew not from 
hiflory; “ that the Gauls, who dwell along 
“ the river Rhone, not merely once or twice 

* Livy mi. 30. “ Eos ipfos quos cermmt legatos, non pen* 
«* nit fubiime el a to* Alpes trailigreffos j ne majores quidem, 

** eorum indigenus, fed advenas Italiae cultores, has ipfas Al* 
£ pes ingentibus fa*pc agrainibus, cum ltberis et conjugibus 
«* migrant ium mod?, tuto tnmfmififle.” 

a “ before 
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“ before tfe arrival of Hannibal , and not in antient 
“ times only, but very lately, had pafled over the 
“ Alps with great armies, and, coming as aux- 
“ iliaries to the Gauls inhabiting the plains 
u about the Po, had encountered the Ro- 
te mans h .” Livy alfo corroborates all, in a par¬ 
ticular account of Ihefe firft irruptions of the 
Gauls into Italy 5 bringing them plainly by the 
fame road, by which he brings Hannibal over the 
Alps ; even carrying them cxprefsly, to our afto- 
nifhment at his confufed memory in the prefent 
part of his hitiory, over the Pennine Alps them- 
•felves. 

We have feen him condu&ing Hannibal before, 
« into the country of the Tricastini in his 
way from Lyons to the Alps *. Wc fhall now 


k Polybius iii. 48. T*f rn; nrxpa. roi ToSetwv welap« 

outavW, hi top o rn; Avm£w mxpmrtxg, vSs caa\ui, wfoa-- 

Qalus ffctrovtiot; vmpSaflxs rxt AAireif, isjafalilax® 011 

p,, Pujj.ct.iOis, <nyxfavitrxa-9xi St K^rojf tois tx lot pi to, Tla.Sc, mhx 
“ The Gauls, that lived along the Rhone, had often. 
«* pafled thofe mountains. And even not long before the time 
«< of Hannibal, they had led a very numerous army over them, 
“ to join the Cifalpine Gauls in their wars againft the Romans'* 
(i. 351). This has fo little of what Polybius fays, and is lb 
Unlike in its manner where it fays what he does; that 1 can ex- 
pofe it only, by appealing to the literal verfion of his words 
above, and requeuing my .reader to collate it with Mr. 
Hampton's. 

i Livy xxi. 31. *• In Tricaftinos flexit.” 

VoL. I. 8 b ftfe 
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fee him equally conducting the firft Gauls, that 
he allows to have crofled the Alps into Italy, 
-through the fame country. From that fpirit of 
reftlefsnefs and adventure, which we fee at times 
in the giddy part of our own young men, but 
which attends all fiages of life and all difpofitions 
of mind, in an un-civilized flate of fociety; keep¬ 
ing man without any proper afcription to the glebe 
On which he lives, rendering motion necefiary to 
gratify the fallics of his blood, and making even 
the cafualties of war a requifitc amufement to his 
un-oceupicd mind ; Belloyefus, lifter’s fon to Am- 
bigatus King of tlie Biluriges in Gaule, was fent 
by him to penetrate into Italy, and feize fome 
new lands there, at a time when Gaule was fo 
little overilocked with its own multitudes, that 
almoft lialf the region was covered with forefts. 
The Gauls undoubtedly promifed tliemfelves 
warmer funs and brighter Ikies, than they had 
in their own country; lands more amenable to 
the fpade or plough, or luxuriating in a greater 
liore of grais; and what would equally excite 
minds not difeiplined to fentiments of juftiee, not 
fubdued to habits of compaffion, as fond of in¬ 
dolence as they were prone to war, and ever fluc¬ 
tuating betwixt the flood-tide of war and the 
ebb-tide of indolence, cattle which they had not 
reared, harveiis which they had not Town, and 
cities which they had not built. On thefe united 
motives, Bellovefus “ began his march,” fays 

Livy, 
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Livy, “ with a vail army of horfe and foot, and 
came into the country”—of whom ?—“ of the 
Tricastini L But Livy then confidered the 
Tricaiiini, as extending all along the Rhone to the 
Alps ; in his very next words fubjoining, that 
“ there the Alps eroded their march Livy 
therefore referred then to all the tribes, which 
range in his hiitory of Hannibal from the Tri- 
caltini to the Alps, two of them with names, and 
the reft without; under the general name of Tri- 
caftini. He thus brings the Gauls to the Alps, 
juft as he has brought Hannibal before. 

Thcfe Alps “■ indeed,” adds Livy, u I wonder 
“ not to have been confidercd as un-furmount- 
“ able, when (according to the fettled tradition, 

“ unlefs vve chute to credit the fables concerning 
“ Hercules) they had never yet been furmounted by 
“ the foot of travellers But thcfe Gauls ap¬ 
pear evidently from their march towards the 
point, to have heard there was a chalin in the 
face of one of the mountains near the Rhone, 
which promiled an acecfs into the heart of the 
Alps, and held out a hope of a pafiage over 

1 Livy v. 34. “ Frofc&us ingehtifaus peditum cquitumque 

copiis, in Tricaftinos venit.” 

1 Ibid. “ Alpes inde oppoiitae erant.’* 

“ Ibid. “ Alpes—inexfuperabiles vifas haud eqnidem miror, 

41 nullS dum via (quod quidem continent memoria fit, njfi de 
'* Herculc fabulis credere libet) fuperatas. ” 

B b a 
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them into Italy. To minds keen on the queft of 
adventure, a flight promife and a feeble hop® 
would be fuffic.ient, for the march of an army. 
“ There,” as Livy goes on in a train of ideas 
that is very amnfing to our hiftorical fancies, 
“ the height of the hills kept the Gauls, as it 
V were, inclofed awhile; and they looked around 
“ to fee, by what avenue they could pafs over the 
“ Heaven-touching pikes into another globe n .” 
They faw this grand chafm formed by the Drance. 
They boldly ventured in, with all their wives and 
children; explored their blind way up, by the 
channel of the Drancc; and fo reached its fpring- 
head, on the top of Great St. Bernard®. Iir this 
manner and at this period, was the road up to 
Great St. Bernard firfl found, and became the 
one only pals through the Alps for ages aftenvard. 
But, in the language of Livy, they mounted 
“ over the Alps through the country of the 
te Taurinj, and through forells Unpafled before; 
“ became the Infubres of Italy, and laid the 
“ foundation of Milan p.” Here we have the 
clear evidence of Livy himfelf, for the paffage of 

n Livy v. 34. “ Ibi, quum velut feptos montium altitude* 

“ teneret Gallos, circunifpedtaientque quanum per juudta 
** coelo juga in alium orbem terrarum tranlirent.” 

0 See map prefixed to Sauflure, vol. iii. . 

t Livy v. 34, “ Ipfi. per Taurinos, faltufque invios, Alpes 

“ tranfeenderuntcognomine Iniubribus pago—condidere 
‘t urbem, Mediolandm appellarunt. ” 

the 
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tiie firft: Gauls that ever came into Italv, acrois 
the Pennine Alps into it. Hav ing the extremities of 
their line of motion, the Tricafiini upon one tide 
and the Taurini on the other, cxprei'sly fpeoiied 
to us; we know the intermediate points, of 
courfc. Livy thus appears carrying and con¬ 
ducting his firft army acrofs the Alps, from 
Bourges in the Dutchy of Berry, the capital of 
the Bituriges, and conllderably to the north of 
Lyon ; by the tame region on tlic Gallick tide of 
the mountains, by which he conducts the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; and to the fame country on the Italian 
.fide, into which he carries the Carthaginians. 
Yet, forgetful of all this, he objects to thole who 
bring Hannibal—juft as he brings him; alledges 
this pafs over the Alps to have been probahly 
blocked up, in the days of Hannibal, “ by na- 
tions half German,” when thefe nations plainly 
appear in this part of his own hiftory, to have 
been actually Gauls; and argues Hannibal not 
to have gone by this pafs, becaufe the road from it 
would have carried him up to Milan and off from 
the Taurini, when he himfclf had provioufly led 
thefe Gauls by it, through the Taurini and to 
Milan exprcfsly. Such an amazing proof hid¬ 
den ly ftarts up under our hand here, of Livy’s 
total neglect of recurrence-to his own ideas and 
his own faifts, in the prior parts of his hiftory ! 
go fully, too, does this tingle incident prove the 
yfe of the Pennine Way, as the firft, the natural, 

B b 3 the 
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the only road up the Alps; in thofe earlieft times, 
of antiquity, which the telefcope of hiftory can. 
fhow to us in Gaule ! Livy indeed was grofsly 
milled in liis reafoning, by an occalional millake- 
in his geography; and momentarily conlidered 
thole as lying wide of the road from Great St. 
Bernard to Milan, whom he had previoufly 
placed himfelf upon the very crown of the road, 
and who were lo placed undoubtedly by the hif- 
torical records from which he wrote. 

But let us examine the next irruption of Gauls- 
into Italy, which is recorded by Livy. “ A little 
“ while afterwards,” adds this hillorian imme¬ 
diately to his account preceding, “ another army” 
of emigrants, “ compofed of the Cenomanni” 
from the diocefs of Mans probably, the province 
of Maine, and the very borders of Bretagne % 
“ under the conduct of Elitoviufs, followed the. 

“ STEPS OF THE PRECEDING ARMY, palled the 

“ Alps by the same forest with the affiftance 
“ of Bellovefus, feized the country of the Libui, 
“ and fettled on the fites of the prelent Brefcia 
“ and Verona,” beyond or to the call of Milan *. 
This fccond array of colonifts therefore, equally 

’ D’Anville at Aulerci. 

' Livy v. 35. “ Alia fubinde menus Cenomannorum, Eli- 

“ tovio.duce, veftigia priorum fecuta, eodem faltu, fa vent* 
** BetlOvefo, quum tranfeendiflet Alpes, ubi nunc Brixia ac 
“ Verona tubes fuat 0 °c<u tenudre Libui) confiduat.” 
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with the firth paflfed througli the Tiieafiini to 
the Alps, entered thefe at the grand chink which 
the Drance had worked out for itlelf near Mar- 
tigny, mounted up them by the grand hollow 
which the Drance had equally formed for its own 
ufe, and fo turned the trough of its waters into 
an ufeful road again. Tliey thus afcended the 
Pennine Alps, thus defeended them through the 
country of the Taurini, and thus patted through 
live Infubres of .Milan to JBrefcia and Verona, 
Yet Livy urges, that Hannibal could not have 
marched over the Pennine Alps, becaule he did 
not delceml upon the Infubres of Milan to the 
caj}, but upon the Taurini to the wejl; while he 
hiinlelf makes thete Cenomanni come down from 
thole very Alps, to the Tr.uriui, to the Infubres, 
and even to the eajl of the latter. Never l'urely 
was a writer more completely refuted in Ills rca~ 
fonings, than Livy thus is by his own facts. lie 
falls upon his own fword, lie dies by his own 
hand, and may exclaim with the l'ullcn fatisfacUon 
of triumphant luicide in Ajax, 


Ut nemo Ajacem pofljt fuperare uifi Ajax, 

Livy immediately fubjoins a third irruption out 
of Gaule into Italy ; but notes no drcumfinricc, 
that lerves to afeertain the particular funnel of the 
Alps, by which the gathering fiorm dilchargcd 

JJ b 4 » itlelf 
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ilielf out of one country into the other. He 
only fays thus: tf after thefe, the Salluvii fettle 
te near that ancient nation the Laevi Ligurcs, 
ce who inhabit about the river Ticino 5 .” This 
account however, following inftantly after the 
other two, and pointing at no other channel of 
conveyance, certainly implies the old one to have 
been uied again, That terminating point of the 
whole jpvaiion too, the fettlement of the invaders 
ppon the Ticino, corroborates this reafoning; 
this emigrant army journeying with both the 
Others into the neighbourhood of Milan, and fo 
advancing from the Pennine Alps to Ticinum or 
Pavia, a few miles fouth-weft of Milan *, 

But even this flight ambiguity in Livy, is 
djre&ly changed into a full explicitnefs, . The 
darknefs of the oracle burlls out into ample light; 
and Iiyy tells us in exprefs terms, that the fourth 
irruption was over the Pennine Alps, «< Then 

the Boii and the Lingones,” he relates, “ crofted 
“ the Penine Mountain j and, as all the region 
“ betwixt the Alps and the Po was already feized, 
f£ wafting themfclves over the Pq upon floats* 
“ they drove pot only the Etrufci, but the Umbri, 

, * Liyyv. 35. “ Foil ho* Salluvii{confidunt], propfc ahtU. 

quam gentem Lsevos Ligures, incolente* cirta Ticiirun* 
** amnenr.” • 

.* tfliny Hi, 17. “ Leri—condidtre Ticinum.*' 
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“ out of' the country They flrft fettled, to 
fpeak with greater prceifion from Pliny, on the 
northern fide of the Po, at Lodi a little to' the 
fouth-eajl of Milan ; then, according to another 
paflage in Livy himfclf, firctched on to Cremona 
upon the Po, a little farther to the fouth- 
eaft, and to the fouth of Brelcia; afterwards, 
finding their quarters there too confined for 
their numbers, floated themfelves over the Po *. 
For this lafi: aft Livy himfclf affigns a reafon^ 
which fhows the three colonies before to have 
pafled by the fame way, into the fame region. 
« All the country betzvixt the Alps and the Po was 
« already icxzcA," by the three colonics preceding; 
except only a narrow portion on the fouth, which 
the fourth feized, and found fo narrow, as to 
venture over the confining Po upon the precarious 
embarcatkm of floats, in order to procure an ad¬ 
dition of rdom. This notice unites with the men¬ 
tion of the Pennine Alps, as the very courfe by 
which the fourth migrated over the mountains; 
to bind the half-vague and half-fluftuating 
account of the third, to hiftory and the two 
others, 

« Livy V. 3$. “ Penino deinde Boii Lingonefque tranfgrcffl, 
* l quum Jam-inter Padum atque Alpe* omnia tenerentur t 
i< Pado ratibus traje&o, pon Etrufcoa modo, fed ctiam Um. 
(i bros, agro pellunt.” 

w Pliny iii. 17. “ Condidere— Boii, Iran* Alpe* profefH, 
« Jamdem Pompeiam;” and Uvy xxh 25. for Cremona. 

Quant 
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Qua IK piusArcitcncns eras et littora circum 
Errantem, Mycone celsi Gyaroqae revinxit, 
Irmcotamque coli dedir, et coqtemnere rcntos. 

But that this fourth army “ crofled the Peninb 
IWouhtain” to come into Italy, is expretsly 
affirmed (we mult remember) by the very hitto- 
rian; who, in a paroxylm of aftonithing forget- 
fulnets, ventures to fuppole afterwards, that this 
way was blocked up in the days of Hannibal, by 
nations half German ; and therefore prelumcs to 
take Hannibal by a road, actually non-exiftenl at 
the time, and actually proved to be non-exiftent 
i>y the higheft of all teftimonies. This pofitive 
declaration of his own in an earlier period of his 
hiftory, removes at once to the reader all his pof-r 
teriour doubts, and thould have precluded them 
for ever in the writer by anticipation. It particu¬ 
larly throws a dectfive luftre of light, upon ail 
his three accounts before; difpells the ihade of 
hk Tricaftinian route ; and illuminates the gloom 
of his Taurinian woods. It thus enables us to 
determine with the energy of demonftration from 
all, that the Boii and Lingones, the Salluvii, Ce-r 
noinanni, and Bituriges, all entered by the fame 
avenue of nature into the bofcm of the Alps, 
aU mounted by the fame road of nature to thd 
frrmmrt of the Alps, and all came down from the 
fame Alps of the Pennine to the fame region of 
the Tavuini, with Hannibal him&lf. 

— VIII. — 
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Hannieal then went into the Alps by that 
grand channel of communication, \\ liieh the Tri- 
caltini had fir ft explored, which the Cenomanni 
had next traverfed, and the Sail uni, Boii, Lin- 
gones had fucceffively ufed afterwards. Tims 
the very Boii, who were now conducting his 
army, had actually gone along it themfelves on 
their original emigration into Italy. The Senones 
alfo, who, as Livy tells us, were *5 the lafl of 
<c thele emigrants,” and, as Polybius informs us, 
had pafFed the Alps “ very lately” before Hanni¬ 
bal ; equally eroded the Alps, as the Boii in¬ 
formed Hannibal on tlie banks of the Rhone, in 
the fame direction that the .fathers of thefe Boii 
had gone, that they themfelves liad come, and 
that they meant to carry Hannibal w . . 

In thefe repeated expeditions acrofs Great St. 
Bernard, the primitive road had undoubtedly 
been improved by the hand of art, and transferred 
from the bed to the bank of the Drance; thus 
avoiding the conflant embarraffments of the 
jftream, and the occafional obflruclions of the 

» Liw v. 35. “Senones, recentiffimi advenarum Poly¬ 
bius iit. 48. ; Livy xxi. 30. “ Has ipfas Alpes, 

and ** eos ipfos qnos cermuit Jcgatos.” * 

flood*; 
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floods;: yet Hill keeping,* as the road to this day 
Jteeps, clofe to the channel. It thus became at 
Jaft what Strabo, corrected, defcribes it to be in 
his time, and what we fee it to have actually been 
hi the march of Hannibal, a road capable of re¬ 
ceiving wheel-carriages. The firll explorers of 
it mull certainly have afeended the mountains, 
without any poffibility of introducing carriages 
upon it, and with their wives, their children, all 
tiding in the center of their motlicd army, upon 
the little horfes of Gaule; exhibiting a l'cene of 
military movement, that could not have been 
very uncommon in thole ages of colonial irrup*.- 
tons, yet mull feem peculiarly pidturefque and „ 
flriking to our fancies at prelent. 

Accordingly we fee Hannibal at the entrance, 
not ltruggling along the channel of the Drance, 
hut draining up a narrow and rocky road by the 
flde of it, and having his loaded cars, his bur¬ 
dened horfes, in the confufion tumble down the 
precipice into it. We again fee him at the hill 
of ambufeade, not attempting the impracticable 
work of mounting up the high fall of the Drance, 
but alcending the hill from the current by a road 
along the declivity. We finally behold him, in 
the region between this hill and the regular road, 
not taking the bed of a river for the courfe of his 
movements, but wandering with dubious Heps 
along the wilds,- talhly entering vallies by can* 

jecture. 
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jeAure, and obliged to return becaufe he could 
find no way through them. Thofe therefore, who 
have carried Hannibal along the trough of ft 
river in his paflagc over the Alps, have fufferod 
their imaginations to ufurp upon their judgments, 
have turned the realities of hifiory into the 
dreams of fancy, and have confounded the march 
of Hannibal with the migration of Bcllovefps. 

But, by a very extraordinary recefs in the 
flowing tide of Alpine improvements, the ori¬ 
ginal mode of conveyance over the Alps has 
• been generally recurred to by our own limes. 
> The faddlc-liorfe is again ufed. Nor is any pajs 
*ver the Mps nozv travelled in carriages, from the 
Well of Europe; except that at Mount Cenis, 
which did not ufe to be travelled at all, ami that 
at Mount Gene we, which has been long travelled. 
At Mount Cenis indeed, as wc all know, the in¬ 
habitants take the chaifc in pieces at the foot *.£ 
the mountain, tranfport the pieces over the 
mountain on■ the back of mules, and then unite 
them on the other fide again ; while the traveller 
himfeif lias the very' extraordinary conveyance, 
of a wicker chair with a foot-ftool and poles to 
it. This Alpine ufe of chairs was not long lmce, 
I apprehend, familiar upon Great St. Bernard 
too, was praAifed there (I fufpcct) before it was 
adopted at Mount Cenis, and is fi ill retained upon 
fpnie Alps adjoining, not merely where carriage* 




eiMfcAtfMSAi. tftA?. m 

; ig^re /addle-horfe are*. Thus 
Uteadfeas of pafSng4he Alps arc much 
and tcfolutei left full of enterprize, 

than the antient. 


Hannihitt rovflri mount to the very fummit of the 
Ailj^ai&Great St. Bernard, with all his long train 
of military carriage * when one of our own tra- 
'▼ellarB cannot do fo any where at prefent, except 
at Mount Genevre, with only a lingle chaife. 
This forms a Strong contra He, between the rough 
and painful exertions of labour, neceffary to an 
traveller over thefe mountains, and the 
luxurious ea% with which a modern crofles them 
at prefent Nor does a loaded cart ever prefume 
to pafe the Alps in any point, at prefent. Yet let 
not the contrafte throw a fhade of fulpe&ability 
enter the hifrory, as it„may be likely to do ; criti- 
cifin often flarting back from antient facts, when 
it finds them fo different from the modern, and 
4b compreffing the military vigour of paftages, 
into the puny exertions of prefent travelling. 


*<Mifibni. 66. “I go over the mountain of Great St. 
* Bernard, then covered with fnow: here I give a defcription 
44 of that mountain, and of the manner of going over it, which 
« ii /omitting fngular." Coxe i. 37a. In the way up the 
Gemmi, a chain of mountains feperating the Canton of Berne 
from w Yrfiais, u the road continued, good, as far asthevil• 
<* lagO oflCsndetfteg; -from whence delicate travellers, who 
•» do notckide toroount a rugged aicent, either on foot or on 
horfebacjR, are carried in an arm-chair fuppftted hy means of 
** poles appa men's /boulders 


Nor 
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Nor let the reader flattie at the preieftt nCe of 
chaites upon Mount Genevne, and the total difufe / 
of them upon Great iSt. Bernard. The Alps, like 
the lower parts of our globe, are fubjeCl to many 
changes. That fine road, which was called the 
Via Aurelia went “ through the fca-coaft of 
“’Marfeilles and Liguria,"* and had “ the pallet 
that go into Italy more eafy, the mountains'* 
of the Maritime Alps “ now lowering themfelvea 
“ there 1 which fhould therefore have been 
peculiarly preterved, as the beft way into Italy 5 
is now no longer travelled \ Thus alfo Mount 
Gcnevre is now practicable for chaites; has “ alt 
“ the carriages which go into Italy” from France^ 

“ pals” over it; and even “ is almofl the only 
« mountain of all the Alps, where the carriages 
“ are not ditinounted, in jjjder to be tranfported 
« over the hill on the back of mules becattfe it 
became two centuries and a half ago, “ the ge- 
« ncral way for thofe who^ravel out of France 
“ into Italy b ." And thus Mount Cenis, with 
lefs conveniency for pafltng the Alps, becaufe 
with much interruption from difinounting tl»e 


1 Itin. Anton, p. 18. “ Via Aurelia, a Roma per Tufciacn 
“ et Alpes Maritimas Arelatum ufque. ” 

1 Strabo 285. f m ™ Maffwiwlw «« ns Ai• 

■p,r».v.,—ras t *t ui TO IrttMat, *X«* W*. 

crlavSa r,£r rut of m. 

1 Smollet ii. 4. 

* See chap. i. ii. before. 
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dtaifes, taking them in pieces, and uniting the 
Operated limbs into one body again ; is fo much 
more frequented than Mofint Genevre, that the 
adfual paflage of chailes over the latter is totally 
unknown at Geneva, in the Vallais, and even in 
ft land of travellers like Britain c . 

But, amidfi: all thefe variations of accident and 
under all this indolence of travelling, the march 
of modern armies over the Alps tubftantiates the 
truth of Iiiltory concerning the antient. Their 
baggage, their provifions have been conveyed like 
Hannibal’s, over thofe very Alps, acrofs which a 
cart or a chaife prefumes not to venture now.' 
When Mount Cenis makes its firft appearance in 
the world of hiftory, and is firft known to have 
been traverfed by a 4 .road, Charlemagne earned 
his army over it, and lent a detachment over 
Great St. Bernard d . In Auguft 1793 a dcfach- 

# ' 

r c Sauflure iv. *45. “ St. Bernard eft moins frequentc, de- 

«* puis qu*on ne voyage plus qu'en voiture; parce qu’on pre- 
“ fere le Mont-Ceais, ou I’on a plus de facilitc pour les faire 
** demonter et tranfportcr.” Sauflure plainly knew nothing of 
carriages palling over Mount Genevre. “ Carriages can pafs 
** only by the firft and the laft of thefe routes,” St. Gothard 
and the Tyrol: “ in crofting Mount Cenis, they inuft be taken 
“ in pieces; but the whole road through the Tyrol is not 
"«» merely prafticable, but even excellent, for a carriage” 
(Gentleman's Guide t-a). This author evidently knew as 
Ink as M. Sauflure, of chaifes pafling Mount Genevre. 

* Mod. Un.Hift. xxiii* ia?-izq and Sauflure iv. 231. 

- meat 
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Snent of the Piedmontefe army marched oyer 
Great St. Bernard to Martigny, and, in order npt 
to violate the neutrality of the Vallaifans, marched 
without arms in their hands, but tranfported their 
arms in covered carriages attending them. Nay, 
thole very extraordinary impediments to modern 
armies, impediments ten-fold heavier probably 
than all the provilions and baggage ot Hanni¬ 
bal’s, even cannons; have been occafionally 
transported along almofl all the formed roads 
of the Alps, and over thole Alps too winch never 
had any formed roads at all 

- See vol. i. chap. i. feft. a. and chap. ii. fcft. >- 
When Francis 1. of France rcfolvcd to invade Ttaly in »5*S» 

«« tormcniorum fubinde major urn minorumqme cop«,m % 

.« quant,im dnobus juftis cxcrctibus fatis effe conftaret, ad Gra- 
« tianopolim atquc infimas Alpes premifit. Fait 
« rorumnue incredibilis Humerus, fcrrc* pil«, h'lphurei 

« pulveris vis ingens, prseterea veftes, dolab,^, omms genem 

« ferramenta, atque alia domandh, itinemm rfpen^u*- 
« portuna prsefidia, convchcba^r; totuf.jue »s apparatu. 
« quinque-milium 'quorum perpetuo labore ‘rahebatfr.-tra - 
« Cifcus ad Alpes duxit, fparfitque exerctu.n adpmmo, ad. us 
,c triumfemitarum qua tanthm permia fun, Mpr >, Mount G - 
nevre. Little St. Bernard, Great St. Bemar ; ‘ «* 10 

Si. Bernard, ad.cWu. [«•! *lpj«m 
at . P > I'tltur quum molUoribus ufitatifque 

.. hoite, mpv* Alp«, „«« 
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3 ; COUBSE OP Kanhibai,, &C. chap. IV. 

44 Id iter ab Co&iis [Cottiis] initium captebat; max rtlifto ad 
“ Uroam Gentir* moult, vafto horribilique deflexu per ab- 
“ ruptas .valles montefqiie afperos ad Argentarias extends* 
414 batur.—Trivultius primAm fe munitorem itineris atque ag« 
44 minis ducem profeflus; per hire, inquit, afpera tibi, Rex, 
1,1 fortiter enitendum, ut quum anea tormenta trnnjvtxtris, 
44 Annibale major apparent; tranfmifit ille mitioribus jugis fine 
44 tormentis. —San< 3 i Pauli rupem,—quod abrupta inacceffibilif- 
“ que erat, incredibiii celeritate fferro pandunt, tomentaqm 
44 trdducunt. Sequent! die in Barcelloniam vallem defeenfum. 
44 £a ingentibus faxis et iniquiffimis collibus interpofitis impe- 
“ dimenta, magnam rerum defperationem, afferebat. Natn 
“ ligonibus dolabriique profeindere iaxeos colles, exaquare 
44 crepidines, et, quum nullus per dcrupta equorum ufus 
44 foret, fubjeBis militum humeris tormenta, tranfivebere necefle 
“ erat. Interdum ea magnis funibus adfcopulos et Jlipites arbo - . 
44 rum circumduBis fufpendebantur, et verfatilibus maebinis er-' 
“ gatarum, et troclearum artificial de rupe ad rupem, interce- 
“ deutibus profunditTimis vallibus, cum fummi admirations 
44 totius exercitfis, trahebantur. Nonnullis etiam in locis, nu- 
41 darum rupium latera, ubi via deerat, fuppofitis tibicinibus in- 
44 terjeBifque longuriis muni chant, et, infuper injeBis ftratifque 
44 virgultorum foficibus, cefpitibus, ae glebis, peniiles vias tranf- 
44 euntibus curribus parabant. Ita mira fabrorum induilriA, 
44 et Gngulari militum labors, in Argentariam vallem cunfta 
44 exercit&s impedimenta traduxetunt” (P. Jovius i. 098,299, 
jot, 30a). 
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